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THE LIFE OF REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


js au account of the last ycars and the dcath of one 

REMBRANDT HARMENSZOON VAN RIJN 

% pain ter and etchcr of sortie rertown, who livgd and 
worked (which in his case was the sanic) in thé town 
of Amsterdam (which is in Holland) and died of 
generaI ncglect and divers other unfortunate cir* 
cumstances on the founh of Octobcr of the vcar of 
Gracc i &6 q (God htn'c mercy upon his soul ) and who 
was attendcd in his afflictions by one 

JOANNIS VAN LOON 

doctor medicinac and chirurgeon in extraordinary to 
a vast number of humblc ekizens whose end u ring 
gratitude has crcctcd htm a monument less pcrishablc 
rhan granite and more end u ring rhan porphyry and 
who during a most busy life ycc foimd time to write 
down these pcrsonal rceollections of the greatest of his 
feüow-citizcns and which are now for the fint time 
presented (provided with as few notes, cmcndaiïons 
and critica! observations as possible) by hls grear-great- 
grandson, nine titnes removed 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 

in the year of grace 1950 
and in the town of Vee re, which is in Zeeland 


































F oreword 


EXPLAINtNG HOW I CAME TO WRITE THIS BOOK 

Amsterdam, Oetober 9, 1669 
In the house called De Houttuyn 

W E buried him yestcrday 
and I shali ncvcr forgec 
that terrible moming. The rain, 
which had been pouring down 
ever since the beginning of the 
month, had ceased. A cold and 
gloomy fog had thrown a dark 
and chiiling paII over the wholc 
city. The empty strccts scemed 
filled with a vague sensc of fu- 
tilc usclcssncss. The smal) group 
of moumers stood silcntly by 
the sidc of the church-door, 
waiting for the coflün to arrivé. 
Last Friday, a few hours beforc lie died and during a moment of 
semi-consciousncss, he had whispered to me that he wanted to rest 
nexr to Saskia. Me must have forgotten that he had sold her grave 
long ago, wlien Hendrickje passed away and when he was caught 
without a penny and had been foreed to sell the family lot in the Old 
Church to buy a grave for his second wife. I promised him that I 
wou ld do my best, but of course the thing was out of the question. I 
nm glad I told him this lie, for he went to his last sleep futly con- 
vinced that soon all would bc we II and that his dusr would mingle 
with that of the woman he had loved in the days of his youth. 

And then three days ago Magdalcna van Loo called. I had tic ver 
cared for her, I had found her mcan and jealous and apt ro wltine, 
but I had tried to like her on account of her fathcr-in-Iaw and of the 
poor boy she bad married. 

Shc told me a long ramblïng story about some gold pieces which 
apparently had belongcd to Cornelia and to lier. Over and over again 
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FOREWORD 

she repcatcd the same scmences: "T am sure fathcr took some of that 
moncy before he died, And now whai shall wc do? We ean’c even 
buy uiilk for the baby. 1 am sure father took ir t and so on and so 
forth. 

Thcn followed a long and circumstantial account of her bcing stek 
and bcing unable ro nurse the baby hcrself. I tried to rcassurc her. 
The inoncy undoubtedly would bc found. Had she looked for it 
carefully? No, she had not, but she feit convineed that the old man 
had appropriated some of it. For weeks and weeks he had sold m>th- 
ing. 1 Ie had just sat and stared or he had scratched meaninglcss lines 
on the back of some old copper platcs. l lc had been without a cent 
vhen Tirits died, for uncle L'yknburgh had paid for the funcral. 
Tliat she knew for a facr, All the sanie, the old man had been abk to 
buy himsclf food and drink, cspecially drink, He must have stolen 
some of Comdtas gold, and “half of ir was to comc to me!” It was 
impossibk to get her mind off the subject and so E asked her whether 
ihc sexton had been around to sce her about the funcral. 

Thcn she brokc into tcare oncc more. She feit so ashamed that she 
could not possibly hope to survive t h is last humiliation. The sexton 
had nor come himself. He had mcrcly sent onc of the grave-diggers. 
The man had been drunk and quitc rode. 11c had asked her how much 
she could pay and she had answered that she wanted things donc vcry 
simply and could not afford more rhan five guildcre. He had laughed 
out lon d Pcople froni the poor-house were given a better burial rhan 
that, but thcn, of eourse, whar could onc expcct of those finc gentle¬ 
men who never did a strokc of work, who me rel y sat before an casel 
all day long and gave themsclves airs! Finally he had got her into 
such a state of vapors that she had cricd out for the shoe-maker who 
livéd on (he ground Boor to come and help her. I Ie had taken the 
uniuly ruffian hy the scruff of the neck and had thrown him out into 
the Street and that, at least, had made her happy, 

1 thcn asked her whether that was wherc mattere stood and she 
answered ycs and at oncc went off on another tirade, telling me that 
no woman had ever been treared as she had been rreated ever since 
she had married into that irresponsible family of paintcr people, and 
mucli more to the samc effect, until in sheer despair l had orde red a 
hackncy-coaeh and had drtven her to the Roozengnchc to sec the 
sexton of the West Church (a man ( cordially detested, but what will 
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you? The corpsc could not remam abovc ground forever) and had 
asked Kim what he mc.inc by such conduct. Ai once the miserabk 
ercature became most obseqiïious. He apologized for the behavior of 
his grave-digger, and then annoycd me with bis confidcnecs. If otily 
you knew, Doctor/’ he said, "how hard it is to get good workmen 
these days! The job does no longcr pay so very well and what is 
found in the old graves nowadays is not worth the digging. F-ver 
since it has become the custom to bury pcoplc merely in their shrouds, 
the money has gone out of the grave-digging business. 

I bade ’him hold his tonguc and aftcr sou» prcliminarics wc settlcd 
on a "full funcrai”—rhat is to say, sixreen men to carry the coffin and 
the usual length of broaddoth ro cover the rtnmns. I paid him fiftcen 
guilders atid gave him soiiic extra stivers for bcer-money for the me o, 
and hc promised in advance that everything would be done in a first- 
class marnier, vcry quietly and with great digniry. 

Hut when I gót to the church yesterday moraing, the men wcre 
rhere. hut they gave cvery evidence of ha ving visited the alehotise 
before they went to work and I feit so strongly upon ihe subject that 
i mentionéd it to Abraham Franccn, onc of the master’s old friends, 
whp was leaning against a tree in the yard. 

"This is an outragc,” I said. 

Rut one dronken scoundrcl heard me and scowlcd at me and gave 
mc an evil look and— 

“And why nor?" hc lecred. "Our friend here didn t nund a drop 

himself at the right time, dïd hc? " 

\Vhen I ca lied the sexten to task, he merely repeared what he had 
tuld me the dav lc fort- that it was tcrribly difficnlt to get respectabk 
men for his sórt of work. For now ihat the war with England had 
come to an end, everybody had plenty of money and nobody wanted 
to bc a grave-digger any more. 

Finaliy wc came to the Spot that had been choscn and without any 
furrher cercniony the coffin was lowcred into ihc grave. I had me.mt 
to sav a few wofds to bid my old friend a last farewell, but l was not 
given the chancc, for as soon as the ropes had been pulled out from 
undcrncath the coffin the sexton said quite loudly: “Come now, my 
men. don t stand there dwing nothïng and just looking sheepish, Get 
busv! We have fmir otlver misromers this moming” Whercupon we 
all tumed around (there wc re, as 1 said, only a handful of us) and 1 
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walked to the part of the church reserved for divinc service and I 
kndt down (something I had not done a single time these last fïvc and 
thirry years) and I praycd whatever God might hear my supplicarion 
that he might deal mercifully with the soul of this poor, suffering 
mortal, who had given so muoh to this world and had received so 
little in return. 

Th en I slowly walked home, bilt while Crossing the Dam, 1 ran 
across old \ ondel, the poer. He had changcd so grearly since I last 
saw him that [ hardly recognized liim. He scemed sick and he was 
shivermg beneath his shabby, thneadbare coat. Ic hurt me to sec such 
a person in such a condition. The town these last few months has 
been fuU of a strange new affliction of the lungs, and thosc who were 
weakest wc re of coursc the first to be attacked. 1 asked him u hether 
hc had breakfasred and he said “No,*' but tlicn he rarcly took any- 
thing before noon. I suggested that wc have a cup of colfee in ene 
of thosc new tavems that makc a specialty of this beverage, and he 
acccptcd my offer with pathetic eagerncss. He even mentioned that 
there was a new coffee shop a few doors away where the coffee was 
verv gbod and the prices were not exorbitant. I must have looked 
surprised, for he added, “\ou sec, these placcs are often parronïzcd 
by sailors and there Is dways a chance that one of them may bring 
ntc news of my son,” 

The hu man heart is a strange thirtg. Small loss when young Vondel 
was packed off to the Indies, these many years ago, The boy was an 
utter misfit. Hc drank. Hc gamblcd. He ran aftcr women, and what 
soit of women! He was dircctly responsible for his father’s financial 
faiiure. And here the old man was wasting his few hard-eamed 
pen nies, drinking coffee in mean taverns because somc day onc of the 
sailors might perhaps bring him some news of “his darling child.” 

V e sar down and I pretended to be hungry and ordcred somc 
bread and chcese. “Yon might keep me company," I suggested to 
Vondel, and he consented. But a moment later he jumped to his feet. 
“Pardon me," he said, “but there is Captain jan Floriszoon of the 
Dolph'm . Hc got in ycsterday from Mabcca. Hc may have news for 
me from my boy," 

' Bring him over here,’ 1 1 calied out, and a moment later the captain 
appeared. Hc was a saïlor of the old school, hard as nails and tbrifty 
as the Bank, but not unkind. Yes, hc would rake something. He would 
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takc something with mach pleasurc. It was a cold and wet day* A gin 
and bitters would not be amiss, He had had a most prosperous voyagc, 
only a ytaï and a half for the roimd trip and less than forty percent 
of hls crew had died. Ever hear of a ccrtain Jan van den \ ondel? No* 
never! CouJd not remernber that he had ever run across him, But that 
of cotirse meant nothïng. There were so many ships and India was a 
big country, hundreds and thousands of islands* Some day the boy 
would undüubtcdly show up and come back, 

"The captain was more considerate than 1 had expected a man of 
bis caliber to be and I asked the poet how he himsdf was getting 
along. Vondel, with an eagcr face. hasrened to inform me that things 
could not be better. Poor devil! He remindcd me of a patiënt I had 
visited the day before in the poor-house and who had asked me not 
to let hun die because he had been allo wed to taisc a crocus in his 
Wille room and he was af raid the poor littlc plant would not be ablc 
to survive if he were not there to cake care of it, 

Ifere I was, sitring face to face with the greatest genius that ever 
handled our languagc^a shabby, broken-down clcrk^and he was 
explaining that hc really had every reasou to fee] dcepïy gratefu! for 
the way in which fatc had crcated him, 

“Their Lordshïps have been most kind to mC he cxplained, “Qf 
coursc, the pawn shop can't afford to pay me very much, but my 
needs are simll and besides, I have a lot of time for myself. With the 
exeeption of Saturdays, when we stay open til] midnighc, [ rarely 
work more than ten hours a day and cjuite often they allow me to 
come a little later in the morning, that I may make the rounds of the 
harbor and ask for news ot my son. V ithin another year I hope to 
gcc my pension- I want to finish my last play, Noah, and I must get 
at it before I am roo old to handie a pen/' 

And so on and so forth, UntiJ the honest captain interrupred him 
and rurticd to me and remarked with a poli te bow that hc was pleased 
co have made my acquaïntance, for hc had often heard of me from 
hïs sister, Anneke Floriszoon, the wife of Anthony Blauw, whom t 
remembered as one of my patsents as number of years ago* and then 
he ordered another gin at my expense and drank to my hcalth and 
said that he was glad to see that the Amsterdam chirurgcons rook 
their work seriously and wcre going about at such an carly liour of 
the morningn But I told him that 1 rarely visited this part of Amster- 
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dam at that hoor, but that I bad happcned to cross the Dam on my 
way home from tbc funeral of a fricnd. 

“And who might that bc?” the old poet asked, “for I am not awarc 
that any onc of importante bas died.” 

“No ,* 1 1 answered, “I suppose not» Hc died quite suddenly. Yet you 
knew the man» ir was Rembrandt van Rijn.’* 

He looked at me with slight embarrassment, 

“Of coursc [ knew him,” he said» “A very great artist. Of coursc, I 
could not always follow hint and hc thought very differcntly from me 
upon many subjeers. For one thing, I don’t bclicvc that he was ever 
truly a Christian. But a great pain ter, nevcrthelcss. Only teil mc. 
Doctor, ara you sure it was not an im postor7 For Rcmbrandt, if 1 
recollect righdy, died five years ago, yes, more than five years ago, 
! Ie died in Huil ïn Engfcnd. Hc had gonc there to escape from hts 
creditors. That is t if I remember corrccrly” 

“Huil?” imernipted the captain. “Huil nothing! I know all about 
that fcllow. I Ie did a piecc oncc of Joris de Caulleiy with whom [ 
served as sccond mare in the battle of Dover in *52 when wc heked 
Blakc. Yes, I know all about him. It was hc who had that quarrcl 
with the dominics about his servant girl. But hc went to S weden soiue 
siv or seven years ago. I have a friend who sails to Danzig, and he 
took him to Gorhenburg in ’ói or ' 61 . I Ie told mc so himsclf and so 
1 know it to bc truc.” 

“Nevcrthelcss, my good friends,” I answered, “Rcmbrandt died 
last Friday and we buried him this morning.” 

“Strangc, very strangc!" Vondel munnured. "Died right here in 
this town. and 1 did not even know hc was still alive!” 

“Wdy* said the good-natured captain, wïlling to makc all the 
world fed as merry as he did himself and signaling to the waitcr to 
bring him a third gin and bitters, ‘Veil, that is too bad. But wc all 
have to die sooncr or later and I am sure there are plenty of painters 
lefc. So here is to you, gentlemen! Happy years and many of them!” 

+ É * 

Hofwyck, Voorburg, October 23, 1669. 
Two weeks have gonc by and a great many things have happened. 
The evening of the funeral 1 dropped in at the house on the 
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Rozengracht to prcscribe a scdarivc for poor Magdïdena who was 
still wojiying abouc that Little bag of gold that had bdonged to 
Comelia and her and that had disappeared. A few days latcr T Cor- 
nelia was co find it bekind a pilc of clean sheets, but just then 
Rembrandt was still suspecte d of ha ving stolen hïs daughter s moncy 
and so Magdalena wc pc and whined until at last she dropped off to 
sleep and 1 went back to the hospital and composed a letter ro My 
Lord Consramm Huygcns who had had some dealings with the dead 
paintcr in the days of the late Princc Henry and who had been c\cr 
full of admiration for hls genius, and late that same nighr T carried 
it to the skipper of the boac to The Haguc* who promised me as a 
pcrsonal favor that he would deliver it to Hb Lordship che next 
moming together with some officiaLlooking documents w hich had 
been entrusted to him by the Burgomastcrs and had to do with a 
vacancY in the Board of Aldermcn, 

Th ree days Sater 1 rcceïved an answer from the famous old diplo¬ 
ma t t who by thb time must have been we 11 past seventy* 

“I have to tliank you, my dcar Doctor/ so he wrote in hls precise La tin 
(for he oever goc over tSÏe feelïng that a letter in the venueuhr was a 
breach of good form, alraosr as incxcusablc as pzymg an official call with¬ 
out a ruff or finishing a dimicr without wiping o ff one s mouthL l have 
to thank you for vont favor of October the ninth and 1 was deepljr 
shoeked to hear your most unfortunace news. I knew hint wdl, this 
èxtraordinarv millcr T s som upn vvhom the gods had bötowed such ex. 
ceedine gifts. What a sad-a most sad ending[ But such scems to bc the 
farc of those among us who darc to storm the top of high Olympus. In 
any other country he would have been deemed worthy of a national 
funeral- kings would have feit honored to march behind bis bier. But did 
not the Athcnians banish Pheidks? And what reward but a scnience of 
deaih did Florence ever bestow upon the greatesc of her many gifted 

$ons? . T T „ , t 

* l i am an old man now* my Icarned friend, and I hvc far auay fiom 

the vapid noise of the turbulent world, I have had another (and scrioas) 
attack of rhe gout and writing does not come casiiy to me these days, 
You most be in necd of a chang* of scène after these most distressmg 
evems. Why not visie me here in my qmet rerreat for a few days? I have 
little to offer you. but a most cordial wclcome and sonic of that nob e 
vintage from the anclent city of Avignon, which almost persuades an 
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old herecic likc myself that there must have heen somt goed in the insri- 
tution of a Suprème Pontiff. For truly, the men who grew thar wine 
must have been past-masters in the ait of living. 

'TarewclI for the nonce and send me your rcply by messeneer. Teil 
me the hour of your arrival and a carriagc will await you at Ycur and ic 
is only a short ride to the humblc mof of your most faithful and obedient 
sonant, 

“C H.” 

* 

t had nt> rcason to refusc. \oung Willem was away at his studies 
in Lcyden. The excellent Jantje coulcl look af ter the house hol d and 
my cousin Fijbo (one of the F risian van Loons, comc to settic in 
Amsterdam tliree ycars ago) could rake care of my practicc. I an- 
swered that I would accept witli plcasurc and three days later I took 
the boat for the south, 

An uneventful trip, except for an acrimonious de bate herween a 
short, fat man who looked likc a clergyman (and proved to bc a 
shoc-maker) and a rail, lean fcllow who looked likc a shoe-maker 
(and proved to bc a clergyman) who for some obscure rcason re- 
vived the ancient quarrcl abouc “homoousian” and “homolousian" 
and gor so cxciEed about the "unbegotten begotten son” as opposed 
to the ever begotten son thar they would surclv have comc to 
blows if the skipper had not threatened to tlirow them both over¬ 
boord unlcss they modcrared their languagc, 
lixcept for this vmfortunate incident, unavoidable in a country likc 
ours where everybody is certain that he alone possesscs a key to the 
right kind ot J rtith, the voyagc was pleasanr and du 11 (as a plcasant 
voyage should be) and at Vcur 1 found Pietcr, the old coachman, 
wairing for me anti an hour later I was si tri ng in front of a bright 
open lire in that corner room that I knew so well and that looked 
across the fields all the way to the leaning towcr of Delft, 

I can't say rhat I ever enjoyed a holiday quitc so miich. For a 
holiday it has been so far, in the best and tniest sense of the word 
A holiday enlivcncd by good talk, good fare and the constant con- 
sidcraciun of a courteous host. Indccd, if this strange new land of 
ours had done naught but producc this onc man, I would not con- 
sider the experiment to have been a failtire. He has been everywherc 
He has known every one, Yet he has remained as simple as 'the gar- 
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dener who dclightcd him yestcrday with a few fresh radishes. He 
writes Latin ükc his native tongue, but handles our obstinate knguagc 
as if it were the plkblc vcmacular of Ariosto. He is wc tl versed in 
music and has fair skill in the art of drawing and painting. His mathe¬ 
matica] abiiiry has conic to glorious fruirion in his son Christkan, 
who is now in Paris making furtiter experiments with his pendulum 
doek. He seems to have suffe red somc financkl re verses during the 
recent war with England, but the simplicity of the houschold is so 
perfect in ail in details that lifc at the eourt of the Grand Monarch 
himself could be no ntorc agrecablc than exiscence here at Hofwyck. 

I spend the moming in my own room which overlooks the old 
marshes of Schieknd, now tiimcd inro fertile pasrures. Thcre is nn 
excellent library on the ground door and 1 am urged to takc as many 
books to my own quarters as suit my fancy. 

Old Pictcr, who has been with his master for al most forty ycars, 
brings me my breakfast and informs me about the state of the 
wcathcr which lias been fairly good since I arrived last Thmsday. 

Ac onc o'clock I take a short walk ïn the garden which has been 
laid out according to the Frcnch taste {and which the French for 
somc unaccountablc r ca son call a “Dutch garden"), Ac two o clock 
wc takc a short drive and the aftemoon and cvening wt spend to- 
gether. And of coursc the conversation almost invarkbly rurns [ ° 
the loss of otir friend of the Roozengraciit, 

I am a physickn and familkr with dearh. I am not much of a 
churchman and cannot for the lifc of me undcistand the gruesome 
delight with which Christlans, ever since the days of the Catacombs, 
have been plcased to cnlarge upon the horrors of the chamel-house. 
The pcople of andent times were much more rational in their atti¬ 
tude roward rhat sublimc sleep that is bestowed upon us as a plcasant 
sample of etemity. They knew thar the world only exists through 
contrasts, That there is no light unless therc bc darkness, no joy 
nnlcss thcre lic sorrow, no lifc unless there bc dcath. I accept their 
wisdom and it is not so much the fact that Rcmbrandt has ccascd to 
exist that worrics me (God knows, life held little of plcasure for 
him) as the rcalization of the utter futility of all effort. 

I sometimes am af raid of the conelusions to which tliis sort of rca- 
soning may lead us and yestcrday My Lord Huygcns rcad me a seri- 
ous lecrure upon the dangers of this sort of spcculation. 
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Have a care, he saïd, “or I shall have to send your doubts to my 
nerglibor, the lenrncd Jew, and he wil! wash thctn in a mixture of 
Carresian and Bacormn phüosuphics and then he wilt bleach them in 
the light of hls own merdiess Jogic and when they are retumed to 
vou, they will have slirunk to the three letters Q.E.D. neatly etn- 
broidcrcd on the remnams of somerhing that only a short whilc be- 
fore was srill a fairly useful gamicnt thac might have kept people from 

frcezing in the realm of doubt.” 

“No," I answered, “that would not solve the difliculty. I have 
littlc love for that st range cclcstial poten ra tc whom our Calvinists 
call their righteous Jehovah, but neither do I want the Almighty to 
bc redueed to a mathematica! formula. And my worrics are not of 
the rhcologïdl variety. 

“I knew Spinoza in the old days, before his own people so kindly 
rned to murder him. A charming man. A leamed man. An honest 
man. Bur I arn a litt!e wary of thosc philosophers who try to weave 
their spiritual garments out of their own inner conseïousness, I am 
not cnough of a mystic and prefer the Traise of FoIIy’ to all the 
inctaphysical cogirations in the World. No, what worrics me is 
not rhe fatc of poor old Rembrand r. Mc is cither entirdy out of it 
or he is trying so hard to solve the problem of reduting the Light 
Everlast]ng to a few smears of chrome-ycllow and flakc-wfute that 
he wil! forgec cvetything ebc. No, it is somcthmg elsc that is on my 
mimi." J 

“The living, rather than rhe dcad?” 

“Exactly. Here we are. Sincc we got our frecdom, our land bas 
heen hlcssed beyond anything that has ever been seen before Our 
dominies. with their usual sense of modesry, takc all the credit upon 
rhcmsdves and sec in these rïchcs an expression of approval of the 
Lord Almighty and an endorsemene of tbc poli des of rhe House of 
Qrangc. They may be right, but it seems to me thac our forttmate 
geographic location may have as much ro do with our favorable ratc 
of exchange as rhe approbation of an ancictu Jewisb deity who had 
tamrums and liked the smeU of huming cntrails. I hope ï am not 
ofFcnding you?" 

My Lord Constandn shook his head. “These are hardly the ex¬ 
press ions I would have used when I dined witli Ring James (of 
blcssed mem on) and dozed my way through the cndless sessions of 
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the Great Synod. But here we are al one and old Pieter is dcaf and, 
io teil you the truth, I coo prefer onc page of Erasmus to all the 
homilics of the sour-faccd doctor froni Geneva. So go ahead and teil 
me your troubles." 

\\ elJ, as J was saying, here we are part of a st range new experi¬ 
ment in statccraft, We have tumed a swamp into another Rome. We 
rulc black people and yellow peopie and red pcople—millions of them 
in every part of the world. L ntil a short time ago we kept a larger 
standing army than any one had ever dreamed possibIe and wc paid 
for it and it did not ruin us. We probably have a larger navy than 
any other country and, somehow or orher, we scein to have cnough 
funds to keep the ships going without an unusual mimber of riots. 

“'y® ) u FE Je with slices of territory larger than the Holy Roman 
Empire as if wc were childrcn playing with marbles, and one day 
we takc a few hundred rhousand square miles of forests in North 
America and say that they belong to us and half a cenrrny later, wc 
trade tlictti off for a couple of hundred thousand square miles of 
sugar lands in South America and nobody knows and nobody cares 
and it really makes no difïcrcnce cither onc way or another. 

“We suppïy the whole world with graïn and with fish and whale- 
bonc and linen and hides and our store-houscs fairly burst with the 
bales of nutmeg and pepper that are dumped into them twicc or 
threc times a year and in !>etween we fight a couple of wars and the 
pcople at home go to church and pray for victory and then go back 
to business and make a Jittle more moncy and speculate in Indian 
shares and in tulips and in Spilbergen sperm-oil and in Amsterdam 
real cstatc and lose forruncs and gain fortuncs as if they never had 
heen doing anyrhing clse all their lives and as if we had nor known 
rheir fathers and grandfathers when they werc perfccrly rcspcctable 
butchers and bakers and candJe-stick makers who had to work dev- 
dishJy hard for every stiver they made and werc conté nted if once 
every fifteenyears they could afford a new suit of Sunday dothes, 
“But that is not so much what fiUs me with such anxicty for the 
futurc. We Imve all of us got to begin somerime. When the Emperor 
of Austria tried to raise funds on the Amsterdam exchangc to dc- 
velop his mercuty mines, he had a prospectus printed to prove that 
he was descended in a straight line from Julius Caesar, but in the 
days of my grandfacher, whenever old Charles of Habsburg got full 
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on Louvain beer and French cognac, and was told by my grandpapa 
that no hurran stomacK on carth could stand such atrocious mix¬ 
tures, hc used to weep and ask hini what one could expect of a fel- 
low who was half Spanish pcasant and half Flemkh bastard and 
whosc carlicst ancestor had driven a Swiss ox-can as a sutlcr in the 
army of Charlcmagnc. 

“Perhaps hc exaggerated a bit, buc when the great French Queen 
visited Amsterdam and the Burgomasters forced her to listen to end- 
Icss speeches about ‘Your Majesty’s illustrious forebears, the cnlight- 
ened miers of Tuscany,' or wherever it was, I remember that when 
it was my rum to bc presented and she was told that 1 was the con¬ 
sultant physidan of the Hospiral of Sr. Carhcrine, and silljr old Wit- 
sen, who fcntw my aversion to dmgs, said, ‘Ycs, Your Majesty, and 
hc has preseribed tnorc pills in his day than any other man now 
alive,’ the old Queen smiled rather sourly and said, ‘Monseigneur, 1 
know all about pills. I have got tlircc nf them in my coat-of-arms/ 

"Xo, ir isnt that wc are rich that worries me. It is rather pleasant 
to sce eveiy one wcll fed and decently tlothed and it never did any 
harm to a rnan’s sclf-respect to have an extra change of linen. Biit 
what are we going to do wïrh all our wealth? The envoy of His hte 
Majesty James of England (the tactful one who is said to have given 
a party the day they killed old John of Bameveldt) in his usual 
charming way wrote to his royal mastcr and asked what one could 
expeet of a country that was mcrely ‘a coundng-housc defended bv 
a rtavy.* 

“But that Puritan boor was right. At least in part. As long as our 
merchants are able to make one hundred percent on their money, by 
buyïng something for a guilder and sclling it for two, and as long as 
the common pcople are fairly obedient to Their Lotdships, and go 
to church three rimes on Sunday, we ask no questions and we are 
conrented to be rich and smug and not any ton finicky in our pas¬ 
jes. but when it comes to something not of thLs earrh carthy, we 
let our greatest poet handlc a goosc-quiJI in a dirty pa wn-shop ten 
hours a day to keep himsclf from starving; we drag the greatest 
paimer of our time througli eveiy court in the whole bailiwick and 
a couple of ricc-pcddlcrs who have just spent thousands of guilders 
for an escutcheon with sixreen quartcrings swindlc him out of his 
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last pennies and even your fine old Prince ha s to be dunncd eight 
or nine tintos bef ore he wil] pay him. 

And whac flappens to Rembrandt and Vondel has happened to 
al| the othere. The Ring of Spain and the Ring of Denmark and the 
Emperor and the Ring of Engfand and even rhat wild poten ute of 
Muscovy (wherever that is) keep agents in Amsterdam to supply 
them with the work of oor great men. And wc quieriy Iet them 
die m the poor-house as if they werc so many tramps,” 

1 talk cd in that vein most of the aftemoon and My Lord Con- 
stantin hsrened with great patience, hut 1 do not think that he an- 
swered me very fully. Perhaps hc did, but 1 am a bit hazy about it. 

* * * 

t am tired and have a pain at the back of my head. I shall go to bed 
and finish this to-morrow. 


Höfwyckj December io, 1669, 

For a while, ir looked as if there were to be no “to-morrow" at alL 
I must have caught a cold on the day of Rembrandr’s funeraï, for 
I remember that [ had one or tvvo chills on board the catial-boat when 
I travel cd to Voorburg, and that my teerb were chatterïng when 1 
reachcd Hofwyck, ï hear that my kind old host consulted with no less 
than rhrec doctors from The Hague and that when they were unablc 
to break the fcver hc sent to Leydcn for a young professor who was 
expenmeniting with the cinchona bark and who gave me of his tinc- 
ttire with apparent sucocss, for from that day on I am told that I 
began to improve. 

And wherher my affliction was “march poison,” as the ague Ets 
and the dry heat sccmed to indicate, or an attack of the “EngJish 
sweat” which had been so common during the last century, or some 
entirely new disease come to us from America or Asia/upon rhat 
point my leamed professional brethren do nor seem co have been 
ablc to make 2 dccision. But the cinchona bark was apparcntly quitc 
effective (I shall try it on my own patiems as soon as I return to 
pracrice) or perhaps it was the excellent care which I rcceivcd at 

the hands of my good host which kopt me from ioining the Great 
Alajority, 
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Most important of all, I do not appcar to be sufïering from ancmia 
or any of the other aftcr effects which are so common and so 
disastrous in cases of this sort. But as soon as [ was allowed to sit up 
and as soon as I once more began to rake an interest in. my snrround- 
ings, I nonccd (what had so often worricd me with my own pa tien ts) 
thar I scemed menially exhaustcd and could not rid raysclf of a few 
simple thoughts which kept rcpcating thcmselves in my mirtd and 
kept repearing and repearing rhemselvcs until I was ready to shriek 
and had to bc restrained from doing mysclf bodily hatm. 

Afrer a few days there was a slight impro vemen t, but then it be¬ 
gan to look as if something in my mind had congealed at the moment 
1 was iU and that it refused, no matter how hard I tried, to 

let itsdf be thawed our. The dcarh of Rcmbrandt, I am willing to 
confess it, had made more of an impression upon me than almost any- 
thing else thar had ever happened to me. I had corae to Hofwyck 
full of his sad fate and until I was taken ill, I had thoughr and talked 
of practicaJly nothing else, 

AU Juring the fever, whenever I wandered in my delirium (so 
My Lord Constanrin told me last week) I bad been fighting Rem- 
brand u’s bat tics. No doubt he had deserved a better fate and no doubt 
most of our people are hopelcssly indifferent abour the really grcar 
men who bring honor to our nation. But I used to be posscssed of a 
cerraïn philosophic calm and I used to accept the iniquities of thïs 
world with great and satisfying equanhnity of soul, 

Whenever as children we got grcatly excitcd about some par- 
ticularly stupid picce of business on the part of our neighbors, our 
grandfather used to wam us to remember the safe advice of our 
famous cousin Erasmus that “since the world loved to bc swindled, 
we might just as wcll let it be swindled.” Mc admonished us to keep 
strfctly to hoiMSt practices in our own dcalings with mankind, but 
not Iet ourselves be upset every time we camein contact with some 
parrieuhr phase of human folly. 

“For once you begin to take the human race too seriously,” he 
wamed us, “you will either losc your sense of humor or tum'pious, 
and in either case, you had much betrer be dead.'* 

In a genera! way I had always been ablc to stick to this wise and 
tolerant rule of conducr. I had never wasted much time pitying mv 
fellow men nor had ï indulged in too great expressions of memmen t 
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wKcn for the millionrh time in history 1 watched how rhey hoistcd 
themsekes with the pttsrd of their own willful jgnorance. 1 had 
siroply accepred thcm as I found them and had not tried to improve 
too much upon God s unfortunatc handiwork. 

But now something had happcncd. Try howevcr l might, ! could 
not rid mysdf of the obsession that in one way or anothcr I was rc- 
sponsible for the death of my fricnd and no matter how hard my 
host and my doctor friend from Leyden tried (he knew something 
bevond mcrc powders and piJls, which l can’t say for most of my 
colIeagTies) I could not pnrge my poor, tired brain of the vkton of 
that last terrible morning in thé West Churth, with the grmning 
pall-bcarers and the drinkïng, cursing grave-diggers who handled 
that sacred coffin as if it had held the carcase of some indifferent 
lont, killed in a drunken strett-brawl. 

And yet, if life, if my life at least, had to go on, I must fitst of alt 
purge my mind of these all-too-persistent depressions and I knew it 
and at the same time 1 could not do it and then the conscinusness that 
I knew it and could not do ir added ïtself to my other tribuhrions, and 
rhereupon Heli ïtself held no sucli rerrors as I experieneed during those 
weeks I was trying to regain my physical hcalth and to cstablish 
some sort of mental cquilibrium. 

And I know not what the end would have been, had not My Lord 
Constantin, trying to divert me and so get me away from my own 
depressing thoiights, one day caIIcd on me in the company of the 
leamed Jew of whom we bad been talking a sïior time before I was 
taken ill. 

1 had met Spinoza severa! rimes Iveforc in the olden days in Am¬ 
sterdam and I had once visited him in Rijnsburg, but so many things 
bad happcncd since then, that I had almost forgotten what a charm- 
ing and sirnple-mindcd fellow he was. Of his ïdcas, as I have said 
before, I have never understood a great deal and anyway, theological 
and philosophical speculacions have never been very much to my 
taste. But Spinoza proved a veritable godsend to a man recovcring 
from a long ilJness and I bade him (with my host’s gracious permts- 
sion) to come again and to come as often as he could, 

He was living in very modest quarrers in the vil lage of Voorburg, 
which was onJy a few mïnutes away, and quite frcquently, after he 
goc through with his dav’s work, he used ro drop in for a short talk. 
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I admircd the libcrality of mind of my host, for soon the people of 
The Haguc must have hcard [hit Hofwyck was bcing patronized 
by the most dangerous herctic then alive and five days aftcr hls fitst 
visit (which rook place on a Tuesday) not fewer than three clergy- 
mcn m that gossipy villagc (God forbid that it should ever acquire 
the dtgnity of a town) made vejled allusions in thcir sermons to 
“the mfluencc which certain peopk of Ubcrtine principlcs were said 
to be gaining once more upon those in close connectioti wich the 
House of Orange.” 

But as My Lord Constantin merely shrugged his shoulders when 
he heard of it, I did not let it worry me and conrinued to enjoy the 
visits of this kcen-eyed young Jew with the soft Pomiguese accent, 
who actually sccmed to believe that all the ecernal verkies could be 
reduced to mathcmatical cquations. 

Now wheiher my host had mentioned my strangc mental afflic- 
tion to this amiablc and kindly prophet (great Heavcns! what an 
improvcment that boy was upon the average raming and maundcring 
rabbi of his quarrelsome tribc!), but in the most tactful way he one 
day brought the conversarion upon the subject of Rembrandt and 
how shocked he had been to hear of his untimely death and how 
much he had admircd his work-espccially his etchines which were 
more in keeplng with his own mathematica! turn of mind, and then 
hc asked mc to teil him about the last days of the great mastcr and 
about his fiinenil and of eoiirsc, I was only too delighted and he 
repeated this performance three days in succession, and then quite 
suddcnly one day he said; 1 

‘ You know, Doctor, you are bound for the lumtic asylum, and 
they teil me it is not plcasanr in therc," 

To which, with unusual calm and cleamcss of vision, I answered: 
“Yes, my friend, I know that, but what can ! do about it?” 

To which he gave me the totally unexpecred answer: IC Write it 
al! down and get rid of ït that way, before you go insane. That is 
what I am doïng myself.” 


Amsterdam, April 3, 1670. 

I he cure has worked. 

And ï, in my old age, discover that I have most unexpccrcdJy be- 
come the father of a book, 
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I dicl not mem to write ene, for I am a physician and not an 
author, but what of lt? These pages wiU bc carefully packed away 
aniong my other bdongings. They have no ïitcrary vnluc. My son 
is not inrerested in such things and they wil) never be published, 
no matter what happens. 

And Rembrandt, if he kno\vs t will understand. 

My task is finish cd. And now i must go back to the business of 
living, for I have loafed long enough and there is work to be done, 
a great deal of work. 

Two weeks from next Monday I shall be seventy years old. That 
is not as old as my good host of Hofwyck, who is well in the seven- 
tics, but neither is it an agc to take lightly. Ten more good years at 
the very most. After that—whatever follaws. 

And so I bid farcwell to this labor of love which has wej] served 
me during my days of convalescence. 

From now on, my hand shall only touch the scalpel. May it bc as 
truc and lioncst in all things as the brush that iics on my desk, the 
only tangible memory of the dearest of my friends and the greatest 
of my race. 

Jan van Loon, 
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Chapter i 

1 MEET SASKIA FOR THE FIRST TIME AND EIND HER 
A VERY SICK WOMAN 

T HE fall of the year 
'41 was a pcriod of 
cndlcss rainstorms and the 
monrh of November was 
by far the worst. Thcre 
were floods, and a great 
many head of cattle werc 
drowned and the citics lay 
drcnchcd by the endless 
dampness and the walls 
were covercd with miU 
dew, for as it had begon to 
rain beforc the peat had 
been shipped to town, 
the available fod was all 

the artist’s mother (etc hing) water-logged and cithcr re- 

fused to bum at all, or 
filled the room with such vast clouds of smoke that most people pre- 
ferred to shiver rather tlian choke, 

Thcre was a great deal of sickness and when Jantje, the second 
maid (for I coutd afford two servants by now and have ever held 
that the highest form of thinking gocs best with the most comfonable 
mode of living, and I finnly bclicve that I homas a Kemp is would 
have been a more enjoyable and more useful philosopher if he had 
spent his days in the pkasant tower of the Sieur de Monraignc rather 
than among the sandy hills of Overijsel)—when jantje cntcrcd and 
told me that thcre was a girl who had come to ask me to visit a sick 
woman, I thought: “Oh, well, another case of a bad cold! I wish 
that they would leave me in pcacc," 

For by this time I had practicaUy discontmued my general prac- 
tice, I still went co the hospital every day bccause 1 wanted to kam 
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3S mach of suigery as I possibly coiild, bat I took no further private 
padents and spent aU my days in a stmll workshop or laboratory 
which I had fixed tip in the basement of my house where I had a 
large fire-place (which I heared with coal)' and eoidd experiment 
without the danger of setting the house on fire, 

I went into the hall and found not a girl but a middlc-aged woman, 
whose face did not in the kast appeal to me. and I was about to 
send her away and bid her go and find somc onc clse, when she 
inrerrapted me in a sedding tone of voice and said: “Jf it were not 
a matter of great urgency, my master wouïd have sent for somc 
wcll-known physician, but my mistress seems to bc dying and they 
told me to get the nearest leech I could find-any onc wouJd do." 

Somehow or other, the utter Jack of grariousness, the painful 
directness of this person who had come to ask a favor and found 
the opportunity to ofler an insult, appealed co my sense of humor. 
The good Doctor Fran^ois Rabelais, who cured more peopïe by his 
Jaughrcr than by his pills and poulticcs, wouïd have been delighted 
with this sharp-tongued shrew. I Je probably would have given her 
in marriage co Panragruel and his life chc/eafrcr wouïd have been 
about as merry as that of Socrates during his more domestic periods. 
And 5o I did not answer her as I should have done, but took my doak 
and foilowed her. 

Wc did not have far to go. We went down the Houtkoopers 
Gracht and tumed to the ieft past the Anthonie Sluys and mto the 
Anthonie Brecstraat, where we stopped before a two^story brick house 
which looked as jf ic were the house of somc wcll-to-do mcrchant. 

The door was opened aJmost before wc had knocked and an anx- 
ious voice asked: “Is that the doctor?" To which my unpleasant 
companion sharply answered: “Wdl. it is some sort of a leech, He 
was the nearest one I couid fmd. I hope he will do.” To which the 
voice replied: “Keep a civiJ congue in your head, my good woman. 
and ask the Master to step in while I get a candlc." 

For ïndecd the hall was vcry dark and it was fillcd with the sharp 
odor of some acid which made me think for a moment that I had 
come to the house of a person who occupicd himself in his spare 
rime with experiments in alchemy. But when the candlc was lit, I 
saw at onee that this was not a laboratory. for the smal! table in 
the center and the chairs we re all of them covered with drawings 
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and sketches, and against the walls (though I could only sec them 
dimly) there stond a number of canvases, but they werc pain red in 
such somber colors that 1 could not make out rhe subjeers they 
represented. 

NTor could I place the man who had apparently made them. He 
was a stockily buik fellow with the shouldcrs and arms of a mason 
or carpenter, Indeed, the hrst imp ness ion I got when he opened rhe 
door was that of some better-dass working-man, some onc accus- 
tomed to heavy physica) exercisc but at the samc time trained to 
rcad charts and architectural plans—perhaps the fortman of a build¬ 
ing company. Such a fellow, however, would hardJy have lived in 
a house of his own on onc of the best strects in town, but in that 
st range city of ours, with new blocks of houses going up like müsli - 
rooms and new formnes being made ovemight (especiallv bv those 
who wc re in some way connccicd with the board of aldermen) all 
things we re possibk and some of the best houses on the Heeren- 
gracht bclongcd to peoplc who only a few ycars before had never 
scen a fork or known the use of a napkin. And so I tjuiedy acccptcd 
the sicuation and asked: “Where is the patiënt?" 

“In the Big Room," he answered, and his voicc struck me, for ir 
was vcry gcntic and not in the least ïn keeping with his somewhat 
rough and plcbcian exterior. Whereforc, while I removed my coat 
(which was wet, for of course otitsidc rite ra in was pouring) and 
now suspecting that I had to deal with a mernber of my own class, I 
introduced myself and said; 

“I am Doctor van Loon." 

And he extcndcd his hand (he had put the candle down on a chair 
to help me with my cloak) and gave me a slight bow and said: "I am 
glad you came, Doctor. My name is van Rijn and it is my wife who 
needs your services," and he pickcd up the candle once more and 
led mc across the hall inco the room siruated in the rear part of the 
house. Here a small oil lamp was burnsng and therc was a fire and 
as a rcsult it was not qiiite dark and I got a genera! impression of 
the apartmeot, and it inercased the fceling of discomfort which had 
come over me when I first enter cd the house. 

ït is always very difficult to define such emotions and a doctor is 
at a disadvantage* for he lives so closely with his patients that he 
of ten loses track of the scquence of cvents, and becausc chis par- 
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ticuiar patiënt evcntually died, ic would bc easy to argue that thosc 
presenomenes of doom which had struck me so forcibly when I 
first enter cd that house had been invented by me long aftcr the 
final disaster; indeed, that my unconscïous self had invented them 
as a consolation for the complete failurc of my ministrations. 

But in this instance at least that was not true. As I have alrcadv 
taken the opportunky to explain, I am not a religieus man in the 
usual, conventional sense of the word. I am, aias, a true descendant 
of my gloriously blasphemous grand fat her, who having had bis cars 
cut otf by one brand of rcligion and his livelihood destroyed by an~ 
other variety, dccided that he would composc himself a new faiih 
of his own which he did by rcjccting evcrythlng exeept that famous 
lavv of Christ which bids us be plcasantly spoken and amiablc to our 
ncighbora—that na Ie of Kung-fu-Tzc, the grear Chinese philosopher, 
which States that the truly wise man minds his own business, and 
one single linc borrowed from a famous Latin poet, who fiftccn hun- 
dred ycars beforc had discovered that there rcally was no rcason 
in the world why we should not speak the mith with a smiJe, 

To this mixture compositum I had added a Jibcral supply of the 
wrirings of a Frenchman by the name of Michcl de Montaigne, who 
was just then beginning to bc known in our country and who (in 
my opinion) gave us the most honest book that has ever been written 
by the pen of mortal man. 

In this homc-made system of theology (which my grandfather 
bestowed upon me much as my grandmother rcvealed unto me with 
profound injunctions of secrecy the family rccipe for the matting 
of a perfect omelette, an art alm ost as simple yet as complicated as 
that of saving souls)-in this coneïse but cxccedmgly handy "Guide 
to Every-Day Ilappincss” there was no room for spooks* miraclcs 
and ectoplasric manifestarions of a premonitoiy nature. It was then 
the habit in our city (a habit not rcstrictcd by any mcans to the 
more ignorant classes) never to undertake a single acrion without 
firsr Consulting a soofhsayer. Some patronized crystal-gazcrs and 
others went to the dcsccndanrs of the ancient I laruspiccs who cx- 
plaïncd the future from the bowels of some unfortunate cat that was 
slaughtcrcd for the occasion. Many took great stock in the stars and 
not a few tried to rcad the divine mysteries by a study of names or 
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numbcrs or a handful of grass, plucked at random from some near-by 
churchyard. 

I ncver feil a victim to any of these absurd superstitions. Somctimes 
I wished that I had been able to bccome a confirmed pyromancist 
or rhabdomandst or psephomancist (or whatever these strange cults 
call themselves), for if oncc l could have convinccd myself that red- 
hoc irons or fountains or pcbblcs were ablc to revcal the intenrions 
of the Almighty, I might have been able to believe (as the vast 
majority of my ncigbbors did) that all the wisdom of the ages )ay 
buried beeween the covers of a single book, writ two or three thou- 
sand years before by a tribc of wande ring shepherds and peddlcrs 
whose ignorante was only surpassed by their love for bloodthirsty 
detail and their convietton that they and they alonc held the truc 
key to salvation, 

And so, wich the possible esception of a slight leaning toward 
prcdicting the weather by means of a game of lansqucnce (a harm- 
Icss enough trick whielt I had leamed from the captain of a Swiss 
regiment of foor, and which failed as of ten as it came true), I never 
took any interest in the supcmatural and let myself be guidcd cx- 
clusively by the dictates of my conscienee as revcaled unto me by 
the wisdom of Socraccs, and by the sum total of those scientific eon- 
clusions which had been lefc unto us by the great sages of the ancient 
world. 

Thercfore when I speak of certain chili premonirions which 
gripped me when I entered this house, I do not refcr to anything 
supcmatural. But 1 hold with Pythagoras of Samos that there is 
neither life nor death—that all crcation is but the tangibïe expression 
of one Prime val Force, just as all douds and rivers and glacicrs and 
shows torms, yea, even wells and subterranean sou rees, are manifes- 
tations in somewhat different forms and shapes of one vast body of 
water which encirclcs and covers the greatcr part of our globe. 

I further believe with him that not hing can ever be added to this 
original mass of what the Grccks called Energy nor that anything 
can ever be taken away from it. As a rcsult of this profound convic- 
tion, I am ablc to antidpatc Death (that hideous bugaboo of all my 
Christian friends) without the slighiest qualm of fear, For 1 know 
that there is neither beginnïng nor end, but that all life is mercly the 
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vïsiblc manifestttion of that Erernal Continuicy which is the one and 
only mystcry we shall never be ablc to fathom or undcrstand. 

But when the time has come to surrender that spark of Energy 
which one has beert allowed (for a shorter or a longer period) to 
borrow from the greac store-house of the Etcmal Force, there are 
ccrrain unmistakable evidences of the impending change, such as 
occur in nature jast before a thunderstorm or jast before the eruptïon 
of a volcano. Whac these consist of, I could not possibly tel), I have 
never been ablc to classify them as I am ablc to classify the flowers 
in my garden or to describe them as I can describe the sympcoms 
. an affhctwn of the throat, Bur I have met pcoplc in the Street or 
m some merry oompany and suddenly I have known that "that man" 
or tliat woman would not live much longer and very shortlv aftcr- 
w arJs I hav e heard that he or she had died before the end of a ntonth 
or a weck. And I have had the samc expcricncc with anima Is and 
even with plants. Once I remember 3 young couple who had but 
one child (and could never have another) and who concenrrated 
every chought upon their small opspring. The boy was guardcd day 
.ind night by two maids who had been carefully trained never to let 
hun out of their sight. He was not allowed to go to school lest he 
breathe the air contaniinated by the breath of rïic other pupils, but 
lic was taught by private tutors. He never even was taken for a walk, 
but was made to play in the garden, 3 very iarge garden, by the way, 
so that he had plcnty of room for excrcisé, 1 knew the father slighdy 
(he had studied law at the University of Leyden while I was taking 
my course in atlatomy there) and he had shown me the boy and had 
proudly boasted that this son of Kis some day was going co be one of 
the greatest people our country had ever produced and that he was 
going to takc no chances with his safety or Kis Health. I knew that he 
was going to be disappointed and that the poor infant would not live 
very much longer, but of course I said norhing. A few weeks later 
rhe boy. while playing in his garden, was stung by a wasp. It hurt 
him and of course he scratchcd, as any one will do ónder the circum- 
stances, And three days afterwards, lie was dcad from blood poison- 
ing, 

Millions of little children are stung cvery year by millions of wasps 
and nothing happens. But this particular boy was doomed and if it 
had not been a wasp it would have been a beé or a stroke of lidimin" 
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or ii fading bcam, but som cc hing somewhere would have arisen across 
his path to bring abouc this uncxpectcd result, ï have never secn it to 
fail and the moment I enfered this house on the Anthonic Brccstraat, 
I knew: “Hcre rhe ctcrnal process of change is about to take place 
and there wil I be crape on the door bef ore the passing of another 
year." 

And then I ceased to think any furrher upon the subject (this wholc 
meditation which fills so many pages of script had flashcd through 
my mind in less titan two scconds) and I assumed that air of grave 
concern which sick people expeet in their physicians and which often 
proves itself much more benefidal than barrels of powdens and hogs- 
heads of pills, 

The patiënt was lying in a big bed that had been huilt within the 
wal], for only the very rich have chus far taken to the French custom 
of slee ping in those four-postcred affairs that stand in the middle of 
the room and are exposed to all rhe draughts of the night. By her side 
there was a era die and I had to move it before I could come ncar 
enough to examine her. I asked the husband to let me have his candlc 
and whispered to him to ask if his wife we re asleep, But ere he could 
answer, the woman had opened her eyes and in a very' ]ow and Jist- 
less tonc of voïcc, she said, "No, I am not asleep. But [ am so tired— 
so dreadfulJy tired.” 

And then l sat down by the side of the bed and went through the 
examination which is customary upon such occasions and asked a 
number of questions, but these sccmcd to exhausr the patiënt so 
tcrribly that I made the ordcal as short as possiblc, feit her pulsc, 
which was very weak and vcry irregular but much too high, put my 
hand on her forehead and found it to be cold and moist and then 
covcred her up wïth her blue counterpane (I had nociced that cvery- 
thing in the room was blue, the wal Is werc covered with a bluish 
rapestry and all the chairs had blue scats) and told her to try and 
sleep and that ï would soon send her a pot ion which would make her 
rest. Then I tumed to her husband (and where had I secn that man 
before? Whilc I w as sitting by the side of the bed, it had suddenly 
comc over me that T had seen him somewhere before—but where?) 
and beckoned to him that I wanred to speak to him alone and he 
oncc more picked np his candle, went to the door and said to the 
nurse (the woman who had caJIcd for me and who had waited a]] this 
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time in the hall and who now acrcd in a somewhat gmlty way, as if 
she had been lisrening at the keyhole): 

“Geertje» you watdi over your mistress and rake care of the child, 
while 1 go upsraïrs a moment with the doctor,” 

And together we climbcd the stairs and went inro a big room in 
the front of the house which was so fu.Il of vascs and plares and pewter 
tankards and old globes and bits of statuary and strangc, outfandish- 
looking swords and helmets and picturcs , . , picturcs cverywhcre 
, . . picturcs on the walls and pictures leaning against the chairs and 
leaning against the table and leaning against each orher, that for an in¬ 
stant the thought s truck me, “Th is man is a dealer in anti qui tics, and 
not an arrist at a]l," 

fint a moment later he badc mc be seated (on a chair frorn which 
hc had fitst removed a heavy book bound in parchment, a dozen or 
so etchings or sketches, and on top of it all a small Roman bust of 
some ancicnt emperor or gcntral), and hc did rhis with so much grace 
3nd case of manner that I camc back to my fïrst impression of a 
painter or an cngrav er, only I emild not quite remember ever haring 
heard his name before, and yet all the while I feit that I ought to 
know who hc was and furthermore, 1 knew posirively that this was 
not our fint meeting, 

He then carefully picked up a large lacqucrcd box and a small cup 
and saneer which together with two small porcclain figures had been 
balancing perilously on the scat of anochcr chair, placed fhem on a 
table crovvned with the grinning head of a blackamoor, and sat down, 
foided his hands, threw back his head with a curious gesture (which 
is so common aniong short-sighted people) and said in an even tonc 
of voice: 

“You nced not ]ic to me* Her illness is v r ery dangerous, isn’t it?” 

To which at fïrst I made no rcply, and then in order to pin time, 

I said, “ït may be dangerous or not. But before I draw any dcfmjtc 
conclusions, you had better answer me a few questions,” and l asked 
him abouc his vvifc’s previous history with considerable detail and 
whar I heard, confimncd the worst of my fears and suspicions. Thcy 
had been married seven ycars. No, his wifc was not an Amsterdam 
girl* Shc came from Friesland, across the Zuydcr Zee, He himself was 
bom in Leyden. His father had been a millcr and had died cleven 
ycars before at the age of sbtty-two and his mother had died only a 
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ycar ago at the age of fifty-onc and there had been six children, two 
girls and three othcr boy s besides himself, They had all of rhem been 
welt enough as far as hc kncw. “Of course," he said, “that had rcally 
nothing at all to do with the case of poor Saskia, hut I am thinking 
of my I itus, for the baby does not look vcry strong to me and I 
want you to know that from my side at least hc cunies of fairlv 
healthy stock/’ 

But from his wifc’s side the report was not quïte so favorable. 
ll \ ou sec/’ he explained to me, “she is really of much better family 
than I and I have noticed that somehow or othcr, such children don’t 
scem to get aiong as wcll m the world as we who slepr three in a bed 
when we were very young and who were left to shift for onrselvcs/’ 

I mighr have heard her father's name. He was rhat Rombcitus van 
Uylcnburgh who had been lunching with the Prince of Orange when 
Gerard murdered him, He had been Burgomastcr of Leeuwarden and 
had been sent to the Princc to talk aboiit the politica! si runt ion in the 
North. He, van Rijn, had never known his fathcr-in-law, for the old 
man had died in *14 when Saskia was just twelve. There had been 
eight otber children in the family but af ter the dcath of the parents 
(the mot her had died a year or so beforc the kushand) the home had 
been broken up and Saskia had come to Amsterdam with her cousin 
Hendrick who had a curiosity shop and occasionally dealt in pictures 
and there he had met her and then she had sat for him for her porxrait 
a couple of tunes. “In the beginning, the Uylenboïgbs had been a 
litrle aloof,” the painter told me, “but Hendrick, who was not much 
of a business man, borrowed some money from mc and he probably 
feit rhat I wou ld nor dun him quirc so easüy if his young relativc 
posed for me and, besides, the poor girl knew very few people in 
Amsterdam and was rather bored and lïked a littlc excitemcnt and 
coming to my studio with her sister was quite ait ad venture, for you 
know what the rcspectable world thinks about us painters/’ The end 
had been that they had bccomc engaged and then they had been 
mamed, “And now,” he conti nued, “I am af raid that 1 shall José her, 
for ren months ago, a short time before our boy was bom, she had a 
hemorrhagc and she hardly lived rhrough the confincmcnt and this 
cvening. just before we sent for you, she had another onc, not quite 
as bad as the firsr, buc it showed rhat there still is something the mat¬ 
ter with her and the surgeon who usually tends her has himsclf fallen 
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sick of some maUdy of the lungs and until hc recovers, l wish that 
you would look after her, for you live near by and she of ten has such 
terrible attacks of suffocation that I think she will die and I would 
like to have a doctor who is not too far away." 

This did not sccm the most fortunatc of grounds for the choice of 
a physician, but the man intcrcstcd me (wherc had 1 sccn that face 
bef ore?) and he was such a st range mixture of a rarher arrogant grand 
seigneur and a helpless child and the who Ie house witJi its juinbled 
masses of pictures and funuture and china and Roman senators struck 
me as so utterly incongruous in our rcspcctable city of Amsterdam, 
that I agreed to accept the case and told him so. 

And hc said, “Thank you ” though without any great show of 
gratirudc, and apparently wanted to go back Jownstairs, but I badc 
him to bc seated again, for what he had rold me was all vcry interest- 
ing, but rherc wcre a few other questions I wanttd to ask him bef o re 
I could express any opinion upoo the chanccs of rccovery, 

“Have the re been any other childrcn ticsides the boy downstaiisT 
“Yes, sevcral, A boy who was bom a year aftcr our marriagc and 
who died while quire small, and two girls who also dïed soon aftcr 
they wcre bom-’ r 
“What did they die of?” 

“Nothing in particular. They jast did not sccm to have srrcngth 
enough to live, I hcir mothet was too wcat to nurse them and that 
may have made some difference, but even aftcr we had found an ex¬ 
cellent wet-nurse, they did not gain. They never eried. T hey just lay 
very still and then they died." 

“And the present child was strong when it was bom?" 

“No! Not vcry. For sevcral hours after hc was bom, the boy 
looked as if he too wcre going to die right away.” Then the midwife 
had giveti him a cold bath and he began to cry and that apparently 
had saved him. But his mother had never been ablc to nurse hun, 
They had a nurse now, the woman who had been sent to fetch me, 
and who was now taktng care of the sick woman downstaïrs, But the 
child did not gain and it cricd a good deal and it looked tcrribly pale. 

Then T asked him a quesdon: “Have you another room in the 
house, excepc the big one downstaits, where you could put die duld 
up for the time bcing?” 
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“Yes. SCreraL Th ere is one downstairs and therc is this room and 
my studio and the room with the ctching-press.” 

“Which one has most sun and air?” 

“The onc in which my wifc is.” 

“Is therc no other?” 

“A small onc wherc my press stands.” 

“Let the child sleep therc.” 

“Buc rhen it wül be impossiblc to work therc. I have foor boys who 
do my printing for me. Thcy have just started on a new plate of 
Dominic Anslo, Ycstcrday I pulled the first three proofs and changed 
the plate a little. But to-morrow they are going to begin work on it. 
I have had orders for twenty-6ve copics. Ir will be a great nuisancc if 
1 have to turn that room into a nursery." 

“Nevertheless, the child had better not be in the same room with 
the mot lier for some time." 

“Thcn you know what she has?” 

“No, 1 Jont. 1 am not certain. I may know withui a day or two. 
Meanwhile, the nurse had better rake the little boy to your printing 
room. Shc can probably fix hersclf somc sort of bed in there. 

“Wc have an extra cor.” 

“Vcry welk” 

“And you wiU come again to-morrow? ” 

“I certainly will.” 

“And therc is nothing you can do now?" 

“Nothing. She will probably be very tired. She ought to sleep as 
much as possible. I will pass by the apothecary on my way home and 
wül order him to make her a slceping pot ion. lf shc is rcsrless you can 
grjve her two small spoonfuls in somc water every orher hour. But 
don't give it to her more than three times. I don’c want to tax her 
heart too much. And now I had better bc going,” 

The painter got up from his chair and opened the door for me. 
Once more I noriced the po werf ul shoulders undemeath the blue 
linen smock and the broad forehead and the sad, troubled eyes, to- 
gether with the common nosc and the broad chin that was al most a 
challcnge to the world to come and bc damned. A strangc mixture 
of the gentleman and the hod-carricr and where had I scen it before? 

On my way out I passed through the sick-room but the poor wom- 
an scemed to be asleep. I put my hand upon her forehead, which was 
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cold and dammy. Shc had apparently na longcr sny fevcr, buc her 
color had grown worse. U'hcn I had fitst sccn her, shc had been vcry 
palc wkh a brillianr red spot on both cliceks. Now the red spots were 
gonc and the color of her skin was an nnheakhy gray. Her pulse had 
grown so xveak that I conlJ hardly noticc ie, I put my hand upon 
her heart. It was hearing, but very faintly. She was a very sick woiiwn 
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indeed and seemed to have reached that point of exhaustion when 
the slightest shock might be fatal. ïf she could sleep through the 
nitïht. wc had a fine chanee co bring her back to life in the moming, 
but I was not very hopcful. 

Just then I heard the angry voice of the woroin who had come to 
fetch me and who was novv talking to the painter in the hall. 

“1 won’c do it! I just won’t do it!” 

And when he answered, “Sh-sh! Not so loud. My wife will w r ake 
up," she continued even more sharply, “Sh-sh yourself! I just won t 
do it.” 

“But the doctor says you must.” 

“Bah! Doctors don’r know anyrhing. The idca! I have taken care 
of children all my life, I (icver heard such nonscnsc. It is just a littlc 
cold your wife has caught. All this fuss about a littlc cold! But of 
course, doctors must give you their fooi advicc so that they can ask 
you for more moncy 

At that moment, the siek wormn woke up and softly whimpcred. 
I tiptoed to the door and spoke sharply to the nurse, “\ou will do 
what I say” l cold her, “or to-morrow i shall report you to the medi- 
cal guild. Yon may nor care for my opiruon, but you will care if you 
never get another case,” 

She looked at me with great arrogance. 

“All right. Doctor,” she said sweetly. “I shall do whac you teil me,” 
and she went into the room to get the child. 

Van Rijn saw me out to the front step. 

“I am sorry," he apologized, "but it is so terribly hard ro get a 
good nurse just now." 

“Yes,” I answered, “but if ï wc re you, l would get rid of this wom- 
an as soon as I could, l don't Hke her eyes. Site looks as if she might 
go crazy any moment.” 

“I will try and find another onc co-morrow,” he promised me, and 
then I badc him farewell and tumed to the lefe to go to the Oude 
Singel where I knew that there was an apothecary who kepr late 
hours, as hc was an amateur musician and had oncc sold me a viola da 
gamba of his own making, 

1 found him still at work in a little room at the back of the house. 
He had a theory that the tone of fiddles dependcd upon the sort of 
varnish that was used and had for years been experimentmg with dif- 
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fcrent sores of oil and resin. He had just obtained a ittw soft of resin 
ca] led "copaknc” or somc such thing—a funny-looking yellow mess 
which hc had ordcrcd from Enghnd. Ik wanted co teil me all about 
ie and how now his fiddlcs would sound likc ehose of the great Nicolo 
Amati of Cremona. Bue it was late and I was tired and I bade Itini 
wash his hands and go eo his dispensary and mix me che dosc which 
I meant eo prescribe for my new patiënt. While hc was busy with his 
bottlcs, l asked him whecher hc had a boy who could run an crraiid 
and deliver the bortlc. 

“Is ie far?” hc asked. 

“About ten minutes. That big house in tbc B reestraat. The second 
one from the Saint Anthonic Lock. 

“You mean the new house of Rembrandt: 

“I thoughr bis name was van Rijn?'’ 

“So it is. I think hc comes from Leyden and his father owns a malt- 
mill on the old Rliinc. But hc is usually known by his first name. - ' 

“Then hc is wcll known?” 

The apothccarv looked at me in wonder. “They say hc is pamtmg 
quite a number óf picturcs for the Princc of Orangc. He must bc 

“Yesf^Tanswered. And then I went home and w hen I passed by the 
Brecstraat, t norioed that there still was a light in the upstairs room. 

“A strange man,” I said to myself. “And soon hc wijl be a very 
unbappy man. But where did 1 ever sec that face before?" 
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Chapter 2 

UNDER VVHAT CIRCUMSTANCES I HAD FIRST MET 

REMBRANDT 



D URING the 
last ten years, 
the pictures which 
Rcmbrandt had 
pain red o f Kis bcau- 
tiful wife and which 
had comc to light 
af ter his bdongings 
had been sold by the 
sheriff, have at- 
tracted so much at-* 
tenrion that I {as 
her doctor) ara con- 
stantly bcing asked 
\i hat soit of womati 
she had been. Alas, 
poor Saskia was such 
a colorless person 
that she could noc 
make herself inter- 

estintï even on her dcath-bed while her husband came to play such a 
rölc in my life that even' detail connected with our first meeting had 
becomc important to mé. Whea I l*ft his house that rainy evening, 1 
was worried by a vaguc recolleetion of having secn the man before. 
I wil! now teil undcr what circumstances this happened and then it 
will be secn that my strangely assorted companions had somethmg 
to do with it. Bcsidcs, they werc such wonderful people, it does me 
good to writc about them. And in a private diary that is not meant for 
publication, such little excursions ought to be allowcd. 

And so I continue my stoty once more by going a few years back 
(which is the way most stories in life are told) and it is April of the 
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year 1626 and this time it does not rain, but the sun is shining and it 
is Eastcr morning and the good pcople of Amsterdam have all gonc 
co church, but my threc friends, Sclim and Jean-Louys and Bcmardo 
and myself have dccided to start forth upon a ncw venture this day 
and hire oursclvcs a sinaü vacht and sail to the island of Marken. This 
was quite an underraking, for the peoplc of dm isolatcd sandbank 
were of a savage nature and enjoyed a reputation as amateur pirares 
and highway robbers which made most tra vele rs keep far away from 
their shores unlcss rhey were itincrant ministers of the Gospel, when 
they could count upon a most cordial welcome. 

But Sclim dcclared that he had had great cxpericncc along that line 
from a trip which lie bad once raken as captain of a Turkish man-of- 
war to the northem shores of the Black Sea, a desolate and swampy 
region inhabited by wandeling tribes of a strange race, caIIcd the 
Slavs. How Sclim had ever got himself appointed commandcr of a 
war vesscl, when hc managed to be seasick while Crossing the hatbor 
on a ferry-boat, had always been a puzzle to me, But by that time I 
had leamed not to wonder at anyrhing pertaintng to the morals, the 
habits or the customs of the wily followcr of the Prophct. Furrher- 
more we were accompanied by jean-Louys and his ability to win the 
good will of alniost any crcature on either two or four legs was such 
that I thoughc him capablc of raming even these wild men of the 
Zuyder Zee. 

Anyway, we had arranged that wc should meet at ten o’clock near 
the Montdbaans Tower, the old tower near tbc harbor which twice 
a month was the scene of great gayety and great misery, when the 
sol diers and sailors who had signed up for service in the In dies cm- 
barked from there for Batavia amidst the beaiing of many drums, 
the singing and shouting of a thousand tipsy women and the genera! 
jubüation of the erimps who feit that they had done their duty as 
soon as they had dclivercd this latest batch of human cartle into the 
hands of their ncw master and were now enritlcd to a few days of 
drunken relaxation. The rest of the time, h o we ver, the tower stood 
in dignihed silencc and it seemed an idcal meeting place for fout re- 
spcctable citizens bound upon a peaceful picnic. 

I was a littlc earlier than the others, not having to come quire so 
far, but as soon as I had reached the Oude Schans, I had feit that there 
was something unusual in the air. Excitcd men and women were 
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standing in smsll gtoups along the side of the canal, and all of tliciii 
had their eyes fïxcd on a single house (a perfectly conimonplacc, rc- 
spectablc house such as you might find in any strcct in Amsterdam) 
and occasionally some one would shout, i saw one of them! or 
“The wholc place is full of thön!” or again, “There is one now! He 
15 trving to get across the roof! followcd by a cry of Look out! 
They are going to shoot!" YVhcrcupon every one would run as fast 
as possïble to find safety behind a tree or the balcs of merchandisc 
tb at were lying beneath rarpaulin covers awaiting the return of the 
stevedores on Tucsday moming. 

The wholc thing seemed too absurd for words. Our town was 
fameus for its ordcrliness. The militia was a heavy- fored organiza- 
tion and Their Lordships, who could undcr ccrtain circumstanccs be 
persuadcd to overlook ordinaty misdemeanors of a private nature, 
knew no mcrcy when it eamc to rioting. If one rioted and one was 
caughr, one was hung from one of the windows of the Town Iïall 
and'that was all there was to it. “Go as far as you likt,” the Burgo- 
mastcr seemed to say. ''Rob cach other occasionally and even kill 
each otber occasionally, hut keep the peace of the cmnmunity and 
do not upset the System of law and order as laid down by our wtse 

decrecs.” 

The idca therefore of a riot and of all things, on Taster moming, 
seemed littlc short of preposrerous and I tumed to a right-lippcd in- 
dividual with mcan yellow eyes, who was standing by my side and 
who was apparcnrly drawing great permnal satisfaction from this 

unusual proceeding. 

“Pray teil me,’’ I asked him, “what a this all sbout? 

He at oncc grew suspidous. , , , 

“Oh, don’t you know? Why, that is cunous, that you shoulün t 


jtnow ! 11 

1 assured him that since I had only comc a few minutes before, I 
had hardly had time to know- 

“VVcll,” hc said, “the house is full of Arminians. They are holding 
a service* there and they just tried to kill a child and use its blood for 

their ceremonies.” .... . 

Of coursc. if I had been sensible, I would not have contmued this 

conversation* But in those tiays, I suffered from a dreadful spiritual 
complaint. I simpiy could not get over the notïon that since all men 
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had been created af ter God's image, they also must be endowed with 
certaiti primitive facultics for logical reasoning, Of course I knew 
thac somc penpk wera not quite as bright as others, but I always told 
myself that thac was merely the result of different backgrounds and 
different opportunities for development. “Givc them a chance,” I 
would teil my friends when they informed me chat I was a silly- 
minded old fooi. “Givc them a chanee. They have oever had one, 
Xo one has ever appealed to their higher instincts. Talk to them! 
Rcasort it out with them and sooncr or later you wiQ find their vul- 
nerable point and they will bc forever gratcful to you for ha ving 
shown the right way cowards the Truth.'* 

I was so thoroughly convinccd of the correctness of this point of 
view that almosr evety weck I would waste endlcss valuable hours in 
utrerly futile discussions with people to whom even the proposition 
of 2 x 2 ~ 4 was au unfathomablc mystcry and somethmg to bc rc- 
gardcd with profound suspicion, as it did not öccur with in the pages 
of Holy Writ. And no one short of a perfect lunntic would have 
undenaken to start an argument with that type of religious zcalot 
and under such circumstanccs. But I was not very bright io those days 
and srill believcd in the cfficacy of orderly argumentation and I an- 
swered: 

"But surely, my dear sir, the people have not revived that silly old 
lie about the jews for the benefit of the Aeminians?" 

Good Lord! how the feilow bristled! But he was the typïcal 
coward. He tumed to a group of men and boys who had stadoned 
themselvcs carefully behind a dozen big wooden boxes. 

“Hey, boys!” he shouted. “I have caughr one of them. This feilow 
here is a black Arminian. Comc and get him.” 

Whcrcfore the crowd left its shelter and swooped down upon me 
and no doubt would have atracked me, when suddenly the door of 
the house opened and a dozen men and women. likc frightened rab- 
bits, made a dash for lifc and liberty roward the lefr of the Street, 
which did not seem to be so wcll guarded. With a howl of joy, the 
mob rushed aftcr its victims and I was left standing alone, looking as 
sheepish as one does when one is conscious of ha ving donc something 
very' foolish. 

But a pleasant voice behind me said: “Trying to solve the prob- 
lems of this world by the usual appeal to reason, or just merely a 
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friendly littlc argument?" And rhere were Jcan-Louys and Bemardo 
and they said: “Sclim was herc a moment ago but he Icft, as lic said 
ie always hun his tender Moslem heart co sec Chrismus murdcr each 
other and hc is waiting for us in the Ridder Straat and you had better 
leave before these brutes comc back.” 

Bur ere we could tum into the next sidc Street, we heard the beat- 
big of drums and from the north a company of milida was coming 
marching along, and so we found oureclves caught berween the rioters 
and the soldiere and not contemplating our position whh any plcasure 
(for the mob looked as ïf ic wan te d to fight) wc stood aimlessly still 
for a moment and then when Bemardo said, Thcrc, Look. rhere is 
a tavem!" wc made for the door of the inn just as some one from the 
other sidc was rrying to iock it, 

Indecd. our attempt to forcc our way in al most led to another 
violent en counter, when suddcnly and by a strokc of great good luck, 
I rccogrii/ed the innkcepcr as an old patiënt of the city hospita! and 
hc rccognizcd me too, for he said' Lome in as fast as you eau, for 
there isgoing to be trouble and I don’t want them to plunder my 
house.” 

For the moment at least we were safe and having norhing better 
to do wc sat down and ordered three glasses of gin and asked our host 
what had enused all the trouble and he said that hc was not quire surc 
either but apparently onc of the liuuscs further down the Street bc- 
longcd to a member of the Arminian community. Sincc the followcre 
of Jacobus Arminius had been rcad out of the Church by act of the 
General Synod half a dozen years before, they had been in the habit 
of meeting at this house on the Oude Schans to listen to one of their 
ministers and fortify each other in their misfortunes by common 
prayer and an avowal of faith. These dandestine meetings were of 
course against the law and rhe clergy of Amsterdam had protested 
violendy, but the Arminians or Remonstrants or by whatever name 
they were callcd, were industrious and respcctablc citizens and Their 
Lordships of the Town Hall refused to proceed against them, even 
if those black-soulcd sinners publidy confessed that they had scrious 
doubrs upon the subject of predesrination and infant damnat ion. As 
lontï as they paid their taxes and were discreet about their weekly 
garherings, thev could sing and pray and prcach as they liked and 
Their Lordships would most certainly not interfcrc. 
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Wdl, this moming some boys who had staycd away from Sunday- 
school had uscd the stoop of this house for a game of knucklc-boncs 
and they had been vcry noisy about it and somc one had come out of 
the house and had told them ro go and play somewherc else. But of 
coursc, no other stoop would do and half a dozen times they had 
been told to go away and half a dozen times they had uscd vile lan- 
guagc until the poor Arminian. forgetting all the preccpts of Kis 
crccd, had lost hls temper and had boved the cars of a young Jout 
who had callcd him a name which I shall not here repeat. The youth- 
ful mucker, instead of taking hts medicine, had shrieked thar hc had 
been murdered, A few passers-by had taken his side as is the habit of 
our common pcople who, regardkss of the rnerits of the case, will 
always support onc of their oivn dass. Somc onc dsc then had raised 
the cry of “The A rmin ians and the Papists are in that house!" and 
fhc fat had been in the fire. For by this time the angrv horde had been 
augmented by those who wc re return mg from carly service and they 
were in no mood to obey the orders of the officcr of the guard who 
marched up to them all alone and bade them disperse, 

I was looking through a lirtle peephole in onc of the blinds which 
had heen hastilv pulled a cross the Windows, for the rattlc of breaking 
glass told us whai was happening a few doors away. I saw the officcr 
parlcy and then hcsitatc. Evidently he did not want to usc force, but 
that one short moment of trepidation was cnough to dccidc the fate 
of the besieged worshipers. The crowd set up a tenific yell and a 
fresh volley of stones and sticks and mud was directed againsr the 
offending house, But one of the stones, cither mtmtionallv or acci- 
dentally, hit one of the soldkrs who wcre waiting at some distancc, 
Hc was pcrfectly willing to see the dirty Arminians get their just re- 
wards, but hc would be damned if he would stand there and have his 
nosc broken by a brick and just stand there and do nothing about ir. 
I saw him level his musket. At the same moment, one of the leaders of 
the rabbi e, an evil-looking ruffian with a cobbk-stone in cach hand 
and a long knife held between his lips, in a sudden outburst of fury 
tumed on his heels and made for the officcr who still alone, and with 
bis sword undrawn, was absolutely unable to defend himself, and 
undoubredly he would have killed Jiim, had not the soldier £red his 
gun and caught the assailant right between the eyes. The man 
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dropped bis knifc, threw np his arms, scones and all, jumped ahout 
four fcct in the air and feil down dead. 

This was the sign for a generaI mêlee and during the next half hout 
there was a great deal of desukory frghting and scveral of the crowd 
wéte taken prisoner and since the dangcr of a bombardment was now 
considcrably less, wc persuaded our host to let us open the blind, for 
such our breaks of popular fury are very imeresmig to people with a 
philusophical turn of mind and we did nor want to let the oppor- 
runity go by of studying our neighbors in the act of breaking skulls 
and Windows for the greater glnry of dicir mysterious God. 

And tlien suddenly I saw something thac struck me as most ex- 
craordinary. Lcaning against a tree and standing there as nncon- 
ccrncdly as if he wcre all alonc in the park drawing a bird or a 
squirrel, a young man w as making a sketch of onc of the inevitable 
beggars who had hasrened to bc present when the plundering should 
begin (our beggars have a very sensitive nusc for that sort of thing) 
and who now with some of his col leagues was debaring whether they 
had better go on or whether they should retreat as the game had been 
spoiled anyway by the arrival of the guards. A few cvidcntly wcre in 
favor of sceing the thing out, but others of a more cautious nature 
sccmcd to bc in favor of flight. 

While they wcre still debating this po int, the batile bciwccn the 
rioters and the so!diers suddenly took a fresh impetus from the arrival 
of a number of sailors from some neardiy East Indiamen, who armed 
with cutlasses wcre all for showing the damned heretics that they 
could not preach their stinking doctrines in their city and hope to 
get away with it. Ir was a bitter fight and many lieads wcre broken 
and many fingers were split and stones flew to and fro, but through 
it all that strange young man kept working away at his sketches and 
appeared rota 11 y nneonscious of the fa et thar at any moment he too 
might bc killed. All three of us werc fascinated by the sight of him. 
He was very amply dressed, likc a student or a bette r-dass art is,in 
and be worc his hair long as was then the fashion, But he had cycs, 
and alt three of us remarked on thosc cycs. 

“AVe must speak to him ” Jcan-Lnuys cricd out, dclighted with so 
much sang-froid, “and we must invite him to accompany vis on our 
trip. He will be very useful in our negotiarions with the natives.*’ 
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But ftnalJy, when the sol diers had swept away the rahble and we 
could open the door and go om on the Street, the young man was 
gone. We looked for him everywhere, but could not find him. And 
so wc gave up the search and thanked our host and gave him a hand¬ 
some tip (for maybc hc had saved our lives) and went to the Ridder 
Straat and at the appointed tavern found Scliin busily engagcd in cx- 
plaining the mysteries of a ring hc wore to the serving girl, who was 
so faseinated that she had kt him put an arm around her—“So that she 
should be closet to the subject’ 1 —as he explained to us when we cn- 
tcred. 

Of counse, our picnic and our sailing party had been spoiled for 
that wholc part of the town remained smoldering with anger for 
several days and it w as not safe to get too close to a plcasure yacht. 
The pcopic feit fulJ of rightcous indignation. They had tried to pro- 
tect theix homes, their families, their chïldrcn, against the pollurion 
of a terrible heresy and as a rcward for their devotion to the cause 
of Truc Rdigion they had been shot down likc dogs. The idca that 
any one onder such circumstanccs could be so uttcrly indifferent to 
the interests of the community as to go sailing for plcasure might 
have causcd a new outbreak and at the suggestion of Jcan-Louys wc 
went to ha towcr and hc made us an omdette in the truc French 
style (they don't use flour in Francc for their omelcttes as wc do 
and get something much lig liter and much more digestiblc than our 
own domesde pancakes) and Sclim made us a strangc dish of liitle 
bits of meat a nd rather pasty-looking flour which he cal led Ish-kebab, 
which he informed us was the favoritc dish of Hïs Majesty Murad 
IV and Bernardo mixed us a salad aftcr the truc Portuguese style 
which was nor unplcasant although a little too oily and garlicky and 
I sar wondering who this sr range young man might have been who 
could losc himself so complcrely in hïs rask that hc kept on drawing 
pictures whilc all around him, pcople were killing each other. 

For a long time Kis face oontinued to haunt me. But 1 never saw 
him again. Unril that rainy evening in the month of November of the 
year 1Ó41 when suddenly it dawned upon me, as I lay tossing in my 
bed, The strangc young man of the riot of hfteen vears before was 
none other than the husband of my new patiënt, It was Rembrandr 
van Rijn. 
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Chapter 3 

A DÏSACREEABLE WGMAN IS AS A RULE A 
VERY DISAGREEABLE WOMAN 

W HEN I cal led again at 
the house in the Broe¬ 
st raat, I mentioned the riot of 
fifteen ycars before as we sat 
in the studio af ter I had visited 
my patiënt. T had been right, 
Rcmbrandt had been therc. Jitst 
by chance* For at that time hc 
was not living in Amsterdam. 
He had been therc for a short 
time in ’ij, studying with Last¬ 
man, buc in '26 hc had been back 
in Leyden, and he had only been 
in Amsterdam for a fortnight 
to try and scll somt of his pic- 
tures. The trip had not been 
very succcssful. The pictures 
were bad, but not quitc bad 
cnough to find a cuscomer and he had retumed to Leyden, as he ex- 
plained, “bccausc the mcals at home cost norhing and bccause I could 
send my Jatmdry to the family wadi." 

As for the incident of the riot, ycs, hc remembered vaguely that 
therc had been a lot of shouring while he was drawing, “but I rcally 
have forgotten,” he added, “A 1 I I remember is that L found myself 
face to face with one of the most picturesque hoodlums I had ever 
scert, I have always had a scorer liking for thosc wandeling vagabonds, 
who obcy neither God nor man. They neither spin nor weave or 
whatever it is that they are supposed to do. They lïe and steal and 
chcat and loaf and gamble and get hung or die miserably by the side 
of the road, but they make no pretense to be anything clse and when 
they are dirty, they are dirty, and when they are drank, they are 
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rïrnnk, and onc knows what onc is pain ring. I wül show you the onc 
[ saw that day< 1 have done him in m etching. Somc other time— 
when t have not goc this worry—then I vvill look it up for you— 
somc other time—when Saskïa is bette r." 

“Better!" I thoughr, “You poor devil, I ought to teil you right 
now. Bur why should I? She worTt live a day Jonger for my telling 
you. No! You might as weli have hope untÜ the final end. And so 
wc ralkcd of this and that and the orher thing, but mostly of this and 
that, as the “other thing” (taking it to meao the events of the big 
wurld) did not interest my new friend in the least. 

I som crimes tried to bring up rhe sort of subjeers that were of im* 
portance to the average run of my patients, the trouble the King of 
England seemed to have with his peoplc and how it would affect our 
own tradc if the re should be war between the King and hts Pa rlia- 
ment, and the difficulties that never scenied to comc to an end be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark about the tolls in the Sund. and hou 
it would mcan a great loss to our own gmin-trade if there were an 
open outbrtak of hosrilitics and how it might forcc us to takc sides 
just when our navy was needed for a final attack upon Spain, and 
what a lot all that would oost and how some one had written a book 
to prove that somewherc between Asia and America, in the Southern 
part of the Pacific, there must bc a large piecc of land and how ccrtain 
mcrchants in our town were iryrerested in the idea and wanted to 
send out an expedition to discover this mysterious land and take pos- 
session of it and explok it, whieh would mean a wonderful^ new 
sou ree of revenue, but to all these problems he nodded a polite \ es 
without ever o (Tering a suggescion of his own. 

And then I talkcd of art, of whkh (with rhe exception of mustc) I 
am cntirelv ignorant, and I told him of two pictures by an Italian, 
whose nament had forgotten but they represented rhe Culosscum 
by moonlight and the i^ins of the Forum early in the moming and 
I ’said what an inspiration it must he to any young man to bc abic to 
go to that wonderful country for a short while and study the ancicnt 
masters, and he said, ycs, perhaps it was a good thing for a few of 
them. If they were bom to be bad painters, they had better bc bad 
pahters on the other side of the Alps than on this side, and of coursc, 
the old masters had been wonderful, the greatest painters that had 
ever Uved, but the story' they had to teil was best told by their pic- 
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turcs and these one could sce in Holland just as well as anywherc 
elsc. 

For it rcally did not matter much where one painted, but it all dc- 
pendcd upon how one paineed and all these luindrcds of young men, 
ruining their families bccause they had to karn their att abroad, had 
better stay home and join the bakers' guüd or bccome tailors or long- 
shoremen, for if they had talent, it would show irself even if they 
never lefr their own linie alleyway or their own room and if they 
had not, all the Italbn sunsets and French sunrises and Spanish saints 
and German devils would not turn them into real artists. 

And when he was srill quitc young and had only painted a few ptc- 
tures—it must have been in 1Ó30 or '31—My Lord Consrantin Huy- 
gens, who had sccn his work and rhat of his friend Jan Lievens had 
rolt! them that what they we re doing was veiy nicc and rcally very 
promising, but they wc re an arrogant conplc of brats who thought 
that thev were so smart that no one could tcach them anything, and 
if only they would go to Italy for a while and study Raphacl and 
Michclangelo, they miglit rcally amount co somerhing. But they had 
answered that they could not afïord to waste their time on such a 
long voyage and they had stay cd right where they were and aftcr 
all they had learned their tradc just as wcll as the others and they 
had never lost the liabit of working, which was one of the worst 
si des of the life ’ncath the plcasanc Italian skies, with all the women 
in the world at one’s disposal and even more vvine* 

So that was that, and invariably after a conplc of minutes our 
ntinds went back to the stek woman in the Big Room downstairs 
and the baby in the Small Room upstaiis and what the chances were 
for the mother’s speedy reeovery and whether the child had inherited 
her wcak eonsricurion or whether he would pull through. As for the 
child, 1 really knew noching about it. It looked strong cnough but 
it was rcstless and wept a great deal and thb annoyed the morher and 
tired her. For of coursc, as soon as ï was out of the house, the nurse 
would fïnd a pretext to move the child from the etching room up- 
stairs back to the living room downstairs. 

If I happened to comc in upon such an occasion, the re always was 
a vaguc cxcuse. The Master had to use his press that moming, or the 
room smcllcd so badly of ink that it had to bc aired and they were 
af raid that the child would cacch co ld or she had to tend to the 
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baby’s laundry and could not leavc the child jlont whlle she was 
in the garden. And so on and so forth. 

The reason for this opposition was not hard to Knd. *Ihe old- 
fashioned dry-nurse holds a eurious position in our community. She 
is usualiy a woman of vcry simplc origin, but becausc she spcnds her 
days in the houses of the rich, she has acquired a certain dignity of 
manner which dcceives a grcat many people. There are undoubccdly 
a number of members of that profession who are faithful and effi¬ 
ciënt and competent and who tender exoeedingly useful services. But 
there are all too many who are lazy and indifferent and who do more 
harm than good with their superstiiions and their methods which 
go back straight to those Middlc Agcs when men knew sometimes 
how to die but rarely how to live. 

These women are really a menacc to the community. Thcy come 
into pcople’s honscs when evcrythmg is topsy-turvy and when the 
husband is half crazy with fright. They quickly succccd in sur- 
rounding themselves with a nimbus of indispcnsability. “Sf it were 
not for them. of coursc cverything wou ld have gone wrong, but they 
saved the mother and they also saved the child,” and more of the 
same sort, until the poor male parent belicvcs that a fat, complacent 
woman with the mind of a cow is the savior of his domcstic happi- 
ncss, and bows to the creaturc as if she were a goddess. And the 
rclatives too fall a victim to this nonsensc and the dry-nurse shows 
them the beautiful new infant and pockets her tips and allows every- 
body to wait on her as if it were she and not the mother who had 
gone through the ordcal of child-bearing. 

Whcnever she sees that she is in danger of losing her exalted posi¬ 
tron, she draws upon her largc stock of so-called ‘‘nurse s tales and 
frightens the poor parents with srories about children who suddcnly 
grew an extra couplc of hands of who died of mysterieus discascs 
or who were eaten up by werewolves becausc the dry-nurse was 
not there to drive away the devils and spooks and the bogcymcn 
which cause those afflictions with onc of those mystcrious but effi- 
cacious abracadabras of which they alone posscss the secrct. 

Yes, I have known of cases when the dry-nurse. who feit that she 
was being neglecred, dcliberately doped the child with a wcak solu- 
tion of gin and milk so as to “save it from a horriblc death” and 
therehy gain the c verlast ing gratitude of the entire houschold, which 
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did not know that the “cure" consistcd in substituting milk for gin 
and allowing the child to sleep off the effects of its yourhful dcbauch, 

The nurse in the paintcr’s family belongcd to this ïatter category. 
She was au unpleasant-loöking person wïtli large, coarsc features and 
an arrogant voice with a whine in it. Such a combinacion may seem 
impussible but she rcally was posscssed of it and renunded me of 
cerrain curs which are ablc to yelp and bark at the same time. She 
was (as I afterwards discovered) the widow of an army-trumpetcr 
and often ralked of the days when site had had her own place and 
had not been obliged to eat other people’s bread. Her game was so 
simplc that any other man would have sccn through it right away. 
She knew cnough about sick people to understand that the man for 
whom she worked would soon be a widower* She meant to fill the 
empty place. She probably feit that I, as an outsider, might not be 
so easily dcceived and would try to wam the husband, for the w ho Ie 
tliing was so transparent that it could not wel] remain hidden frotn 
the patiënt to whom any sorc of excitement might prove fatak Hcnee 
she had a doublé reason to hatc me. In the first place, because as a 
doctor 1 was bound to disapprove of a great many things which to 
her were part of an ancicnt ritual and an easy way of getting some 
extra money, and in the second place because 1 might upset her plan 
of be coming the second Mrs. van Rijn. 

It may sccm that I pay more attent ion to this woman than she 
deserves, for the world is full of hysterical and sclieming femalcs and 
they are rarely veiy intcresting. But soon af ter the dcath of Saskia 
it appeared that 1 had been right in my diagnosis of Geertje’s hidden 
intentions, and for years the poor paintcr’s lifc was made miscrable 
by this formcr servanc and her lamentations and complaints. 

Fr om all this Rembrandt might have saved himself if he had done 
what I bade him do and had sent her packing. But this man, who 
was without mercy for himself when it camc to his work, who would 
acrually live and sleep and sic and paint and walk in his clothcs for 
weeks at a time ïf hc got interes red in a problem of lighc and dark, 
who would content himself wïth a slice of bread and a couple of 
herrings as his onlv mcal for months at a time because he was too 
busy with an ctching to think of anything elsc, this slave-driver who 
kept his mind and body going full tilt until hc pitchcd himself head- 
long into an early grave, was weak as butter when it catne to women. 
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Hc did nor onderstand thcm and in his hcarr of hearrs, 1 think hc 
rather disliked rhcm. I Ie was s vigorous fdlow wirh the strengrh of a 
buil and ochcr quaMcations which are usually associarcd with rhar 
uscful animal. And rhcrefore he was soincrimcs in dire necd of a 
woman, jusr a woman, any woman wou ld do. He was by nature 
esceedingly kind-hcartcd and, of course, the othcr scs was quick 
to recognize this defect in his ar mor and to usc his vulncrability to 
irs own advantage. As a rcsult Remhrandt was forever in some sort 
of trouble abouc his domestic relations. 

The rruth of course was that a man Jikc him shonld never have 
heen married at all. For no matter whar sort of union he contracted, 
the moment he promtsed thar hc would lovc and chcrish a certain 
female for the rest of his days, hc was uttering a lic. Hc had already 
given his word to some onc elsc, ycars and ycars ago, and she was a 
most jcalous mi stress anti would never let go of him. 

Once shortly aftcr Sa ski a’s dcarh I tri cd to cxplain this to onc of 
her rejatives, a rcspectable Frisian dom in ie, He was horrified. 

“Thcn you mean to say," he srammered, “that my poor niece 
was married to an adultcrcr?” 

* \ es, I answered, “just as much as any other woman who under- 
rakes to bccomc rhc life-companion of a man who is more in lovc 
wkh his work than with anything else.'' 

For that, alas, was the rruth. And it caused a vast amount of miscry 
to a few hu man bcings and brought inconccivable beauty into the 
lives of millions of others. 

This balance sheet will plcasc a few and orhers wil) throw it away 
in disgust. 

But nature oftrimes chooses strange ways her miraclcs ro perform. 

And who shflll say that she is wrong? 
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SAMÉIA (PAINTlNfi) 





Chapter 4 

SASkl.VS ILLNESS 



Y r.S* Saskia was a very sick 
wt)man but like so many 
suffcrers from phthisis, shc was 
totally u na ware of the sertous- 
ness of her condition. She feit 
wenk, of coursc, dcspcrately 
wcak at timcs, and die fever 
slowly hurncd up lier strcngch. 
Shc was losiug weight at a ter¬ 
rible rate of speed, but she feit 
no pain, no discomfort, and ex- 
ccpt for an occasional fit of 
coughing, shc would hardly 
have known that tli ere was any- 
thing the matter with her at all. 

Pcrhaps the Gods, who are 
not renowned for their mercy 

SASKIA WITH FEARLS JN HER ItAUt ifl dcalillg With the .lillIlClUS of 

(etcsung) the human race, recogmzed 

rhat this afflierion was just a lït- 
tle more than most people would be able to bear unlcss mitigaced by 
sonic spiritual ancsthccic, consisring in this instance of an irrcprcssible 
form of gayety and a stcadfast optimism whtch makes ie impossible 
for them to beheve that the re is no hope and that dcach is rnercly 
a qticsrion of weeks or months, or at the best, a few years. 

Eveiy' time I visited the house on the Brecstraat, Saskia was doing 
"just a little better than the last time you saw me, dcar Doctor." 
Slie was so lovely and so pathcric and so patiënt and so totally in- 
effectual that my heart was full of pity for her and sometimes I 
botight a few flowers for ber from the flower-woman just around 
the corner of the Anthonie Sluys, a strange old creatnre who was 
said to be the widow of a sliip T s captain, who had been caten up by 
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the savages of sonic mysrerious IndLm island, but who as I found out 
onc day was the relict of a plain sailor hung for insubordinatinn and 
who had in ven eed the story of her romantically consumed spouse 
in order to attract more customers. 

Upon such occasions, Saskia was as happy as a child and onc day 
I remember I had brought her a bunch of country violets and she 
made a little wreath and put it on the head of the baby, for of 
course, no matter what 1 might say the child continued to live in 
the big downstairs room where the mother lay dying, She even tried 
to tnake little Titus da nee on her knecs whilc she was sitring propped 
up in her chair in front of the firc. But the effort was too much 
for her and she had a coughing spell and when I tried to make her 
lie down, she refused and said she would be all right as soon as she 
had taken some of her mcdicine. 

Th is puzzled me, for I had given her no medicinc exccpt a sleep- 
ing potion, knowing only too well that in the whole of the pharma- 
copocia no drug was to bc found that could prevail against the 
onslaughts of this dreadful discase. And then I disco ver ed to my 
horror that that imspcakable nurse had prevail cd upon her to try 
the mixture of a well-known mountebank who had co me to Amster¬ 
dam a few years before and pretendcd that he was a Babylonian 
prince who had disco vered the sccret formula of King Sofomon’s 
elixir of lifc, hidden among the ruins of the tcmplc of Jerusalera. Hc 
was an absolute fraud. But he wore a long bright red cloak and a 
green turban and he was a very de ver scoundrel who had had an 
enormous amount of experience in almost every city of Europc and 
had worked hïs way out of at least a doren jails and hc playcd upon 
the emotions of his patients with as much agility and vimiosity as if 
he had been the late Jan Sweelinck tryïng out the organ of some 
imrnblc villa ge cEnirch, and his waiting room was always füled with 
eager crowds of suffering mortals who listened to him with great 
awe and declared thcmsclves curcd before they had even Icft his 
house. 

Hc advertised that since he had been sent by God he was not 
allo wed to charge for hls services and in deed, the consultation itself 
was entirdy free of charge. But in order to prevent a rclapse, hc 
persuaded most of his customers to buy a couplc of botclcs of his 
fainous “Elixir Vitac" which hc sold at a fiorin apiecc. I now had 
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a chnncc to examine this mixture for as soon as we had put Saskia 
liack to bed and she was resting quiedy, I took my dcpariurc, but 
was carcful to remove the bottlc. At home I examined the contents 
as wc II as 1 could and found that it amsisted of licorice, camomilc 
and water wich a dash of sugar to make it a little more palatablc. 
No wonder this quack could afford a handsomer carriagc than any 
of the regular members of our Surgeons’ Guild. 

I spokc to the husband the next day abour this incident and told 
Kim what I had discovers d, that this licorice water might not be 
directly harmful to luis wife, but neither would it do her any good, 
as she needed plenty of milk and eggs, but that she must avoid all 
things that would rend to upset her stomach or spoil her appetite. 
He was verv angry and promised to dismiss the nurse at once. \\ hen 
I retumed the next day, I found her gone, I expressed niy joy and 
asked where the child was. 

“Oh,” the paintcr answered with a somewhat sheepish look, “the 
nurse is taking the ehild out for a little walk. She said that she 
thought it needed somc air and it was such a lovely day!” 

A lovely day indeed! A sharp eastem wind was making the blinds 
rartlc. The strccts were full of diist. Whcn I carne into the sick- 
room I found it fïlled with smoke. And the mother lay gasping in 
her bed. 

“The nurse said it would be all righr,” she whispered to me 
hoarsdy, “but there is suclt a storm and it is blowing down the 
chimney and I could not get up and I called, but no one heard me ” 
And she wept bitterly for this was onc of the rare days whcn her 
customary cheerfulncss had left her and she feit very sorry for her- 
self, 

I was thoroughly angry with van Rijn and I made no artempt to 
disguisc or hide~ my feelings, He had remained upstairs in his studio 
as ï knew hc would, for hc feit so uttcrly hclplcss in the midst of 
these domesric upheavals that most of the time hc tried to persuade 
hiniself that they did not erist by locking himself up m his studio 
and kceping his mind engaged upon his work, ï now told him in no 
uncertain tones that something had to be donc or I would no longer 
be responsible. 

Thcn ï suddenly realized that he had never yet understood the 
scriousncss of his wife's illness. His thoughts had been so completely 
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concern rare ti upon his paimings that nothing short of a hrutal and 
point-blank aimounccment of imminent disaster could break throueh 
rhe man s *'ima\vareness" of his physical surroimdings. Now hc went 

'VTl. ‘v™ 1 ™' Hc accuscd hmiseif birterly of his nepleer, 
callcd hiinselt his wifc s murdcrer. catrfully washed lijs bnishes in a 
jar of turpentme, carcftilly uïped them upon a rag, took off his 
jminters blouse, turned his easel away from the light, went out of 
rhe door» locked the door behind him, went downstairs, sar hitmelf 
down by the side of his wife’s bed. took her hand and said: “Saskia 
sweer, now I shall be rhy nurse.” And as far as I know he never 



For helovcd this woman very deeply and very tcnderlv. In deed, 
he loved her as much as he was ever ablc to Jove anvthing made of 
flcsh and blood, and not of canvas and paint or the gold-yleamine 
copper of the etcher's plare. e 
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Chapter 5 

I BEGIN TO LEARN SOMETH1NG NEW ABOUT ART 
WHEN REMBRANDT INVITES ME 
INTO HIS STUDIO 

A FTER this thcrc was 
/V some soit of order in 
the big hou.se on the Brce- 
straat* Van Rijn had put a 
cot tip in a corner of the 
Big Room. A clean ing 
woman bad been ca lied in 
and the büttks of acid and 
the pans with rosin had been 
removed ro a small cabinet 
to the left of rhe front door. 
One or two paintings whïdi 
smelled too strongly of 
fresh vamisli liad been tem¬ 
pora rily relegated to the 
studio upsiairs and the peat- 
firc had been changed for 
— one of wood. Ic cost a good 
deal more, but as the man 
scemed to bc making plenty 
of money, the te was no rcason why hc should worry over a Uttic 
extra expense- The nurse Geertje was stil! on the premises* but she 
carcfully kept out of my sight. 1 hrce times a day she was permitted 
to brin^r the child to sec ïts rootber and on those occasions, if me re 
Jooks could have killed, I would have died as miserabiy as Saint 
Sebastian, for her eyes were as j>owerful as a whole regiment of 
Roman archcrs, But as long as she obcycd my instructions 1 did not 
care how little she loved me or how much she hated me. It was my 
duty to try and prolong the iifc of my patiënt for as long as it could 
be donc. She needed rest and feguLar hours and she now had both, 
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for van Rijn guardcd her day and night with a patience and care 
which we re as touching as ineffectual. 

For once in his life he had escaped from the dreadful mistress who 
herctofore had never given him a momeru’s rcspitc. He did not touch 
a brush and although I had heard that he had been ordcrcd to do a 
largc piece for the new clubhouse of the Town Guards, I never saw 
him busy with any sketches. 1 asked him whether it had been fin- 
ishcd and hc said no, it had been begun, but it could wak and that 
pcoplc would likc it anyway and that he did not care a tinker’s dam 
whether it was ever finish cd or not if only hc could keep his wife 
alive and get her berter. And hc used to at by her sidc for hours and 
speak to her softly, which seemed to bc the best way to make her go 
to sleep, for aftcr ten or fifteen minutes she would close her eyes and 
lic very still with a smile upon her lovely face and she looked so 
young, not a day oldcr than twenty, that it seemed incrcdible that 
she was going to die very soon; but our art has never yet found a 
way to combat this afihetion and so the winter passed and the new 
year camc and I knew that it would bc Saskia's last onc and I was 
quite misera bic about it when something happened in my own Jtfc 
that made me compktely forget the difficuUics of the van Rijn housc- 
hold. For wc huimn beings are so complicatcd that the miseries of 
our neighbors inean nothing to us the moment wc ourselves get into 
troublerAnd it was during this winter that an evenr occurred which 
for a time thrcatened to lipset the whole of my existcncc and which 
made me an cxilc from my country for al most a dozen years. 

Now it was customary in rhose days for cach of the members of the 
Surgcons’ Guild in town to give a course in anatomy for the benefit of 
the students of medicine and those lecchcs and barbers who wanted to 
prepare themsclvcs a little more thoroughly for their daily tasks, The 
last time I had given this course of lectures and demonstrations had 
been in tbc suinmer of the year 1636, and now 1 was told by the Dean 
of our Guild to prepare myself to rcach elcmentary anatomy once 
more during tbc tnonths of Match, April and May of the coming 
year. As I had devoted myself almosc cntïrely to the study of drugs 
during the last decade, I was 2 bit rusty and feit the nced of refreshing 
my memory and so I went to Anatomical Hall of the Surgeons Guild, 
situared these last eight years on the second floor of the Saint An- 
thonic Gate, right above the local mcat-market, a somewhat unfor- 
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tunatc location as it gave the ribaM-minded a chance to makc ratlicr 
po in red remarks about this close proximiry herween butchers and 
doctors. 

I must confcss rhat I had not been ncar the place sincc my last lec- 
tuf eship and I was surprised to find onc sidc of the wall cntircly fillcd 
with a large picture, showing Doctor Nicolacs Pieterszoon in the 
midst of hts stilden ts. Pieterszoon had gone far since the day he posed 
for this portrait, for he had been High Sheriff of our town and had 
been dectcd Burgoniaster two or tliree times. Also he had taken the 
name of Tulp af ter a large rulip that stood carved in the fa^ade of his 
house on the Keizersgracht. 

The picture struck me very forcibly for in it I found something 
which I had rarely discovered in any orher pnisumg-rhough I must 
confess at once rhat this form of art had oever been my strong point. 
As a cbild I had always wanted ro draw-, but my father, with his 
narrow religious idcas, feit convinced thar young peoplc sliould bc 
rrained to do that which was most distasteful to chem, rather than be 
allo wed to follow their natural bent. Therefore when it hecamc ap- 
parent (from my etc mal scnbbling on slatcs and walls and rarer 
picccs of paper) that I had not only somc gift for drawing but an 
absolute urge to express myself in lincs and curves, representing a 
large variety of subjects from our old maid Jacoba to Jonah being 
spewed out by the whale, my father then and therc dccidcd that I 
musc becomc a ntusickn* 

He did not ask whether l had a good car, whether I had the sort of 
fingers onc needs tu becomc an experieneed playcr of the vïolin. 
He "dccided,” and in my youth when a father “dccided” a child 
obeyed and that was all therc was to it. And so from the age of six 
until I was fourteen I went twicc a week to the room of Signor 
Tomasso Staccato, player-in-estraordinary and virtuoso of the Cham- 
ber to his Grace, the late Marquis Ercoie II of Este. 

The little Italian, if he spoke the truth, must have been about a hun- 
dted ycars ojd, for Ercoie, as I happened to discover one day in a 
history of architecture, livcd during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. But such smal! lies, duc to the vanity of simple-mindcd and 
othenvise lovable pcople, are easily pardoned and Signor Staccato 
was onc of the most charmtng men I have ever met. Hc played the 
molm , the viola da gamba and viola da basso with equal dexterity 
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and was hesides no mean performer on rlic clavecin, an instrument of 
grcat charm and much more depcndablc than the viols which in our 
wet and damp dimatc are apt to be as moody as the spoiïcd wives of 
indulgcnt husbands, 

Th ere was a rradition, when I was a child, that all music tcachers 
were fair game for naughïy little boys and that it was the holy duty 
of the pupils to make the üves of these poor creatures as mtscrablc as 
they possibly could. And of eourse music tcachers were supposed to 
be artists and artists could not hand Ie rhc birch like ordinary school- 
tnasters, for it wou ld have been beneath their dignity to spank any 
one. Signor Staccato carcfuEly stock to rhis rule, that there must be 
no physical violence mixed with his teaching. Bur at one time in his 
carccr he had acquired a bow made out of steel. Good God! I still 
shiver when I think of that long, rhin steel bow which used co dc- 
scend upon my fingers with unexpcctcd violence when ever I did not 
pay sufficiënt attention. “B flat.’* Iie would say in his falsctto voice, 
"and you played B sharp," and borh B sharp and B fiat were accom- 
panied by a short, sharp whack across the knuckles with that faral 
bow, If ihar scemed too mild a form of pqmshment he would discover 
that the left hand was not in the tight position and then it would be 
hammered into the correct place with a quick succession of rapid 
blows. “There!—a lectle further back if you, please, my child—a leetle 
further back—still a icetlc more!" Bang! Bang! Bang! 

It was a strange system to make one leam to play the violin. Bur 
somehow or other, it worked, and aïthough I had very little talent, 
1 learned to render somc of the simpler picces of Orlando di Lasso 
and Arcadelt with a eer win degree of accuracy, But my play in g was 
somctliing 1 had learned out of a book. It was not something that 
came out of the heart, and whereas if I had been allo wed to folio w 
my natural inclinarion, 1 might have dcvelopcd into a fair draughts- 
man, I had now reached the age of forty, an indifferent performer 
on the viol and hopelessly ignorant of that form of graphic self- 
expression towards which I had always feit so strongly inclincd. 

ï had in the mean time seen a grcar many paintings. Our city was 
full of them. It sometimes scemed to me that our town would burst 
from sheer riehes, like a sack too heavily loaded with gram. Our 
harbors were more crovvdcd than ever, The streets ncar the Ex¬ 
change gave one the impression of a continual county-fair. During 
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rhe moming hours, when the musici ans ptayed on the Dam, onc saw 
as many Turks and Gcrmans and Blaekatnoors and Frcnchmcn and 
Bmishcrs and Swcdcs, and even people from far-away India, as onc 
did Dutchmen. All roads appeared to be leading ro Amsterdam and 
the great rivers of the world do wed no longer towards the North 
Polc, but carried their ships right to our port—ships buiging wirh 
spiccs and with silks and wirh grain and wirh whalc-oil and every 
product from the shores of the Seven Great Scas. 

There were rhosc who bdieved that rhese wonderful blessings 
were bcing poured into our Japs bccause as a natiorv wc had found 
special favor in the eyes of God. IIow or by what mearts, I failcd 
to understand, for it liever struck me that we were much fcindcr or 
more generous or more humble than many of our ncighbors and 
rhosc surely were the virtucs which ought to have appeakd most 
dircctly to the Almighty Rvilcr of Ileavcn. And as far as ï eould rca- 
son rhings out (though I was careful to keep this opinion to mvself) 
we owed ihis pmsperity to the fortunate circumstancc that we had 
been obliged to fight so long and so bitterly for our me re c.vistence. 
The wcakcr ones among our people had died long ago, They had 
not been able to survive the cndlcss sieges, the luingcr, the anxicty 
for parans or children who at any moment might be hanged or 
burned or broken on the whccl. The srrong ones had survived. And 
when the cncniy was driven off our territorv, those strong ones 
were so full of cnergy and enthusiasm, that rhey had to find somc 
new outlct for their surplus of high spirits. The sight of a map wou ld 
drive tlicni crazy with excitement. Our smal! country eould no longer 
hold them. They had forced the King of Spain to his knees. OU 
Qiarlcs of England had his hands full with that psalm-singing rebel 
cal led Cromwdl. Louis of France was just nobody at ah, and his 
morher and her dcar friend the Cardinal, who rulcd France between 
their quarrcls and rheir bickcrings, did not count cxcept as agree- 
ablc topics for scandal and rarher ribald tavem songs, The Swcdcs 
and Danes might be bothersome with their sïlly quarrcls, but some- 
how or other, the straks that led to the Baltic grain fidds would be 
kept open and a cutse upon both of them if they rried to interfere 
wirh our honest tradc. Finally there were rhe minor potentates of 
Germany and the .Mcditcrrancan, but they were just funny without 
bciog bothersome. 
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And so, for no other reason rhan that they must ever and again 
prove to themselvcs what fine fellows they were, my ncighbors must 
go forth to pull the pigtail of the Empcror of China and singe the 
beard of the Sultan of Turkcy and pull the taib of the polar bcars 
in Spitsbergen and makc love to the daughters of the Caciquc of 
Virginia and drink beer in the pagodas of India and light their pipes 
with the etemal lamp of some holy shrine in Calicut and do any 
number of scandaleus, dangcrous and ahogether outrageous things 
which ought to have eost thetn their lives, but whieh on the eontrary 
filled their pockets with ducats and made them twice as foolhardy 
and brave and dcvil-roay-carc as they had ever been before* But of 
course after ten or twenty years of rhis sort of life, they would 
grow a little too old for this sort of pastimc and then they would 
retire front the business of storming the gates of Heavcn and Heil 
and would tum rcspectable and they would buy thcmsclvcs large 
and uncomfortable houscs in one of the newly laid-out part» of the 
town (and how they were robbed by our good burgomasters who 
speculatcd in this sort of rcal cstate as if the wholc city were their 
private property and they were rcsponsible to no one no matter how 
much they stole from the community) and of course they must 
show their ncighbors how rich they were (what is the fun of hav- 
ing bags and bags and bags of moncy if no onc knows it?) and so 
they filled their houscs with elegant French chairs that weighed a 
ton and with Spanish chesrs that only a mule could move and with 
pictures—rows and rows and stil! more rows of piemres. 

1 don't suppose that most of them knew what those pictures were 
about or cared a straw for them cithcr one way or the other. But they 
knew that in the older days the abbots of the churchcs and the 
princes of Italy and Spain and the barons of England and the noblcs 
of Francc had adomed their houscs with paintings and so of course 
they must have paintings too. As a result, wherever I went, whether 
my patiënt happened to bc a simplc butchcr from the Voldcrsstraar 
or a rich Indian merchant living on the fashionablc sidc of the Heer’ 
cngrachr, I found myself surrminded by miles and miles of colored 
canvases. Sonic of them were probably very good and a few of them 
were undoubtcdly very bad, but most of them were of a very decent 
quality, as the Guildl of St. Lukc maintained the highest possible 
standards and no one could hope to qualify as a master until he had 
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spcnt years and years in a ver)' exacting and very difHcult appren- 
dceship. 

But for one reason or anothcr, l had never known much about 
this form of art until I met Rcmbrandt. 

Of coursc therc always had been certain pictures I likcd and others 
I did not likc quitc so welk i had taken them more or les for 
granied. A portrait of a man or a woman was that same man or 
woman made of linsccd-oil and divers pigments instcad of fiesh and 
bïood, A landscape in a golden frame was not in any way different 
from that same landscape as I cotild sec it from my own front Win¬ 
dows* A lamb-chop or a dead fish in color was still a lamb-chop or a 
dead fish, It was all very finc and very cl ever, but it was dead* 

And now ! suddcnly made the disco very that such things could 
have a soul, 

I don't likc that word “soul.” It smacks too much of those theo- 
logical discussions I have heard going on around me ever since 1 was 
a child, but just now I can’t chink of any other expression that dc- 
scribes equally wcll what I mean and so I shall let it go at that and 
repeat that ï suddcnly came face to face wirh the animatc quality of 
supposcdly inanimate substanccs (for what clse is a picture but a bic 
of hemp covered with a messy laycr of vcgctablc matter?) and 1 
was forced to rcalize that the terms “dead” and “alive” werc a little 
less definire tliau I had always presumed them to bc, 

This dawncd upon me not slowly and gradually through my 
conversations wich Rembrandt (who however could rarely be indueed 
to talk about his work) or through the contcmplation of those paint- 
ings by different famous masters with which the walls of his house we re 
covered. The first revelarion came to me quïte suddcnly that moming 
1 went to the rooms of the Surgeons’ Guild and stood in front of the 
portrait of Nicolaes Tulp and half a dozen of my colleagucs, busy 
wirh some anacomical denionstration. I had known Claes Tulp ever 
since I had come to Amsterdam and was on plcasant speaking Terms 
with most of the other men whosc faces appeared in the picture. 
Du ring my student days I had arrende d hundreds of dissections. I 
understood that it had become fashionable among the berter-known 
among my collcagues to have themsdves painted carving up some 
unfortunate vïctïm of the gallows or the poor ward. Together w-ith 
the whole town 1 had laughed when one rather vain old physidan, 
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who had engaged in a bitter professional quarrd wkh one of the 
young men, had ordcred a port ra it of this sort and had bribed the 
artist to makc one of the “students* 1 look like his hated rival, rhercby 
drawing attention to his own superior poskion in life. And together 
wkh the wholc country I had roared when the younger man, not to 
be ourdonc in civiJities of this sort, had favored the Surgcons’ Guild 
with a largc canvas (not parrieularly well done, I am sorry to say) 
in which he himself was shown "demonstrating" the entrails of a very 
unappcti/.ing corpse, which bore a striking if somewhat greenish 
rcsembhncc to the learned professor who had humiliated him in 
picture No. i, 

fiut all of thosc popular “anatomical lessons” we re mcre records of 
past events. They told the spectator that “on such and such a day t 
in such and such a room. Doctor A,, surrounded by Doctors B., C,, 
D. and E., had disscctcd the mortal remains of the late F. and had 
found that the pracccntral gyrus was still siruated between the post- 
central gyrus and the superior froncal gyrus (as it ought ro bc) or 
had opened up the abdomen and had decidcd that the patiënt had 
died of a distemper of tbc liver, brought about by years and years 
of assiduous toping.” 

Well, I don’t know how to expkin it, but Rembrandt’s picture of 
Nicolaes Tulp was diflfcrcnr, quite different. Ir did nor mcrcly teil 
a story. It gave tangible expression ro an abstract idca—an idea so 
all-prepondcrant that the story connected with it dwindled down 
to insignificant proportions, like the picce of inconscqucntial parch- 
ment upon which the original of the Sermon on the Mount was first 
written by those who heard the greac prophet lay down the Jaw of 
hutmn forbcarancc. 

Nicolaes Tulp ceascd to be a distinguished and fashionable prac- 
titioncr in the most opulent town of that pcriod—the bril bant son of 
a ricli father—a clcver politici an who foiir times in succession got 
himself appointed to the highest office in his community—a distin- 
guished anatomist and an exccurivc of no mcan talent who had re- 
organized the enrire pharmaceutical system of his own time. Insiead, 
he becamc the living Symbol of that divinc curiosky which pying 
into the sccrers of nature may some day scr the human race free 
from most of irs manifold ills and miseries. 

And the faccs of the men around him were no longer those of 
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humdrum hard-working leeches, comc htthcr to learn a few things 
and perhaps improve ihcir standing in the medical world and charge 
a little higher fccs ihan before and buy their wives new silken 
dresses for going to meeting. Those eyes looked bevond the corpse 
strcrched out before them, Those eyes saw more than the ccndons 
of a single arm. They werc gazing imo the mystery that underlies 
all exisience—the one hopeless and etemal mystery: "What was it 
that made those musdes move?” 

I am irying to make my own impression clear to myself and I am 
af raid that 1 am not succeeding very welk Nor did I dcrive much 
support in my specutations fr om Rcmbrandt when we we re sitting 
together one night in the etching room, (Saskia had had a bad attack 
of coughing but at last she had fallen asleep.) I told him what had 
happened to mc and I grew rather rhctorical and used big words 
and spoke of art and the mision of art, the way I had heard certain 
pa in ten and sculptors speak when they spent an evening together 
at a tavern and some one paid for their drinks. 

He was interested. but not parricularly interested or surprised. 

"You always ïmpressed me as an intelligent person, Doctor,” he 
said, '"and those Jittlc sketches which you have shown me are quitc 
nice. You may not have leamed as much as some of the boys who 
went to art-school, but the Lord was good to you ar birth and you 
scarted out with a whote lot more than any of those poor devils will 
ever get, no matter how hard they work. And yet, here you are, 
fort)' ycars old, or even more, and you have never yet disco ver ed 
what all truly intelligent people have known since the beginning of 
time.” 

"And that is?” I asked him. 

"That nothing counts in this world except the inner spirit of 
things.” 

“Aleaning the immortal soul of man?" 

"Aleaning the immortal soul of everything that was ever crcated.” 

"The immortal soul of tables and chairs and cats and dogs and 
houscs and ships?" 

“Just so," 

"And the immortal soul of books and scissors and flowers and 
clouds? ” 

"Exactly.” 
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I was silent for a while. Then I lookcd at this strangc man with the 
tired eycs and the tired droop of the strong umvieldy shoulders. 

“How many pcoplc in all the world will bc able to onderstand 
that?” 

Hc smilcd and lifted up both hands in a gcscure of resignation. 
Then he answered me slowly: "Well, perhaps three or four in every 
hundred. At the most, four. In very cxccptional cases, fïve." 

“And the others?” 

“They will never know what wc are talking about, but they will 
have their revcngc." 

“In what way?” 

“They will let us starve to death.” 

The conversation w as rapidly getting beyond my depth. 

“Good night,” I said, and held out my hand. 11 c took it, 

“Good night. Doctor, and thank you and if you have a few mo- 
ments af ter dinner to-morrow, say at three or two-thirty, 1 wish 
you would come here, The re is something I want to show you." 
And with that he showed me through the hall and bade me good 
nigbr. 

It was a dark night and it was raining. In the house of the Rabbi, 
a few doors further down, a lighc was still burning. Menasseh ben 
Israël was busy with his presscs. He was always busy with thosc 
presscs and peoplc said hc printed his books from golden kners. Hc 
was a ckvcr man of great lcaniing. a simpk and lovabk character. 
For a moment 1 thought that 1 would drop in and sec what he was 
doing- Bur just then tbc towcr of the South Church struck twdve. 
Bang—bang—ba ng—bang— 

One could writc a book about that, I thought, The spirit of the 
hour-glass, the spirit of the doek. Bang-bang-bang-bang-birth, 
life and death—happiness, sickness and health—hope and despair— 
bang—bang—bang—bang, 

It was a good tnood in which to go to sleep. I pulled my doak 
around me a littlc cl oser and I tumed the corner. 

The door of a tavem opened and dosed. Dronken voiccs fillcd the 
Street. 

“Lernmc teil you,” a man was drooling into the car of anochcr. 
“Now, what 1 am talking about, when a thing is so, it is so, and not 
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ot herwist, see? and when n man is so, lic is so and rhac is alï there is 
to him, sec?” 

“Sure, Jan, I see,” rhe other answered. 

“That‘s good,” the tipsy philosopher voluntcered, "for if you 
didn't agree with me that what is so, is so, Td have tnocked your 
damn head berween your shouldcrs, see?” 

The orher one sa kt rhac he did. 

I left them co their discussion and I went home. 

It was stilt rainitig when I lifted the latch. 
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Chapter 6 

REM BR ANDT PAINTS A VERY LARGE PICTURE 
WHICn HE EXPECTS TO MAKE 
HIM FAMOUS 

T HE nexc mnming I 
spent at tbc hosplcaL 
Then I went home for din- 
ncr and a ïirtlc af ter three I 
cal led at the Brecstraat. The 
patiënt was ha ving one of 
her bad days. Ncverthelcss 
she had insisted upon Icav- 
ing her bed and was sitting 
in a chair, propped up witli 
many pillows. The child 
was on her lap. The nurse 
was busy hanging some 
clüthes to dry near the fïre. 

I had told her not to do the 
washing in the samc room 
with the sick woiran, but 
of course she bad not * 
obcyed my instructions. She grumbied somtthing when ï en te red, 
pickcd up the baby's things, threw them into a wickcr basket, 
slammcd the door behind her and Icfr, 

"She has one of her terrible days, when I can do nothïng with 
her," Saskia complained. ‘Sometimes I almost thtnk she is mad." 

"I am sorry,” I replied, “your husband ought to have discharged 

her long ago.” 

“1 know'ït. But he bates to be bothered with sneb tbmgs. He is a 
good man and he trics to inreresr himself in the household. But bis 
heart is in hts work. And she is very devoted to the baby and you 
know how httlc [ can do. Hut soon 1 shall be berter. I feel c\er so 
much strongcr than I did a few weeks ago. I looked at myself in 
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the mirror to-day. My cheeks wcrc as red as bcfore 1 had rhïs actack 
of a bad cold. Don't you think I look well?" 

I assured her that 1 had nevcr sccn her look so beautifuL Nor was 
it ncccssary for mc to lic. The poor woman had a raming fever and 
her cheeks were fiushcd a dcep, dark crimson. U’hat she had taken 
for a sign of new health was mcrely the harbinger of dcath. Four 
months froiti that day, or at least five or six, she would be resting 
bencath a slab of granite in the Old Church. Ir was our duty to 
makc her last few days on earth as happy as possi bic. I said some- 
rhitig nice about the child, who was a vcry fine boy, but üke all 
children, had au instiitctive dislikc of sick people and was trying 
hard to get away. 

“Isn’t he lovely?” she asked, trying to lift him up but finding him 
too niuch for her slcnder arms. “Oh, hc is such 3 darling! And wc 
are going to make a sailor of him.” 

“Not a great paintcr, likc his father?” 

She slowly shook her head. "No,” she said, “I want him to bc 
happy and carefrec, and I don’t betieve artists ever are.” 

“But surely you cannot doubt that Rcmbrandt is happy! He has 
his work, He has you’—1 notieed my mistakc and hastily tried to 
correct mysclf—“hc has you and the baby and . . ,' s But herc she 
interrupted me. “You wcrc right the fitst tin»," she said. “Hc has 
his work and in his spa re time, he has me and rhen he dresses me 
up to look like a prïnecss (wliich T am not) or likc a fairy-queen 
(which I am even less) and I become part of his work!" 

“The most beautiful part,” I suggested wirh a smilc. 

“Oh, well, it is vcry kind of you to say that hut all the same, I 
am only part of his work, and never part of his lifc.” 

“You bccame part óf his lifc when you gave him this lovelv 
child.” 

She looked at me wirh a puzr.lcd expression, All her checrfulness 
kft her and her high spirits made way for a sudden fit of mclan- 
cholia. “Do you really believc that?" she asked me with a puz/Jed 
look. “For if I didn'r thmk so myself, 1 would want to die to-mor- 
row. Now 1 am conrented to wait unril the day comcs, and 1 am 
af raid it will comc soon enough.” 

I tried to contradict her with the usua! foolish srories which are 
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the stock-in-trade of out profession, but just then Rembrandt en- 
tered the room. He was in greac anger and was gearing most 

hearrily, ... . T 

“The idiot!” he shouted. ‘ The perfectly hopclcss, clutnsy idiot. 1 

thought that I had at last shown him how to use that press, The last 
rimc he soaked the paper until it tunred to pulp as soon as onc 
touchcd it. And now he has put the plare uirderneatlr the roller 
without using any feit. Tire copper is bent likt a hoop. I shall have 
to do the wholc dring over again, 1 mighc easily have sold a lrun- 
dred copics. Old Dominie Anslo is always good for a hundred cop¬ 
ics, and the Menuonitcs don t rnind what tbey spend when it comes 
to pictures of their prcaclrers.” 

Saskk held out her hand. a vcry white and very thin hand, but 
lovely of shape, “G>me and sir down Ircre for a moment, my dear" 
she asked hint. "Why don’t you teil the boy to go home? It he is 
just a cornmon nuisance, you surdy don’t want him around m your 
pbcc/' 

At onec her hushand's anger vanished. “1 had thought of ir, he 
answered, “but the ncxr onc would probably be just as bad or even 
worsc. And rhis onc pays me a hundred florins a ycar for the privilege 
of being onc of my pupik. But l will teil you what I will do. Don't 
we need somc kindling for the fircr 

“Wc always do.” 

"Very well. I shall turn hitn out into the yard to cuc wood. 1 shall 
tel! him that the escrdse is good for Iris biceps and that a painter 
needs stroirg musclcs. A brilliant idca. And I owc it to you. lf 1 had 
been left to my own deviccs for arrother two minutes, 1 would bar e 
fired hitn, and' now, my good doctor, you and 1 will rake a little 
walk and I will show y»u something and perhaps l will teil you 
something—that is co say, if my wife will Iet you go for a few min- 
utes?” 

Poor Saskia made a fainr ctfort to snrile, but it was nor a vcry suo 
cessfu! onc. The color had oncc more left her chceks. She boked 
wasted and coughed terribly white wc carried her back to bed. 

“She ought not co be doing so muchI warned when we were 
out on the Street. 

Rembrandt slrook his head. “I know it, he said, but hou can 1 
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keep her in bed when she ïnsists ypon getting up? Besides, if ï didn T t 
help her, she would call for the nurse.” 

“I thought you would get rid of the woman. 11 

“I want cd to. And 1 rried to. RcaJly, I tried very hard. But it was 
ra the r difficulc. You sec, I am very busy and it would have taken a 
great deal of time . , 

1 understooJ. This man knew only one thing in the world and 
that was his work. I Ic had acquired a Household, Sooner or later, we 
ali do, and most of us manage to muddlc ihrough. But this poor devil, 
who was a giant when it came to his own particular forni of art, was 
a misera b ic littlc dwarf as soon as he found himself face to face with 
the silly troubles of daily lifc. He was willing to tiy and solvc prob- 
Icms of light and dark whidi no one before him had ever da red to 
tackle. But when hc was callcd upon to rcad the rioc act to a shrew 
of a nurse who was a menace to the Health of his wife and child, hc 
got frightened and ran away. 

Well, we all are as wc are and what we are and there is no use 
ttying to change the human race from one thing to another, for it 
just can't bc donc. And with this wise rcflcction I followed mv host 
into the Street when he stopped and asked me: 

“Do you mind if before we go to the Amsrcl we takc a short 
walk through the Jcwish quarter? You will scc some rare sights." 
And I atiswcred, “Of course not,” and so instcad of turning to the lefr 
wc tumed to the right and soon we found ourselvcs in a world that 
was as different from the rest of the city as the moon from the Sun. 

The rcason for this strangc dtvelopment in our city was a very 
simpk onc. Foity years ago this suburb had been a swamp. Later 
on it had been drained afrer a fashion but the houses wtte still very 
damp and so thty could be rente d to no one but the poor est aniong 
the poor. Of these there we re vast numbers, for ever si nee we had 
dcc la red ourselvcs independent of Spain, our town had been a 
haven of refuge to tens of thousands of pcoplc from every part of 
the world. Some of rhem had come bccause they had heard that we 
we re rich bevond the wildest dreams of avance and that there fore 
it was much casier to make a living in Holland tiran anywhcrc clse. 
Others bdonged co one of the innumerable sccts that had sprung 
up immediately af ter the Reformarion. These had hastened to the 
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great and free Republic because they either hopcd to escape per- 
secution at the hands of their eneniics or (as happened ejuite as 
frequent ly) because they thought that in a country wherc chc magis- 
trates were reported fo be vcry lenicnr t they might be ablc to do 
a liet Ie pcrsecuting of their own. 

Then during the eighties of the last century, Portugal had been 
annexed by Spain and of coursc the fitst thïng King Philip had done 
was to pass an edict bv which hc had depri ved his ncwly accjuircd 
tenitojy of the only people who ever thought it worth their while 
to do a linie work, 

My grandmother used to teil me how in the nineties, when the first 
of the Portuguesc immigrants began to arrivé, pcople used to doek 
to the shores of the Y whenever it was reported that a sliip with 
fugïtives was about to enter the harbor + And she dcscrïhcd the ter¬ 
rible conditions on board those ycssels, men and women and chib 
dren all huddled together with their few belongbgs (they oever were 
given more than twentv-four hours* warxiing before they were ex- 
pclled and were obltged to scll their houses and real estatc and their 
mcrchandise during those houcs besides doing their packing) and 
how quitc often when the hatches were opened it was found that 
half of them had died or were on the point of passing away from 
lack of food and drink and fresh air and how the survivors would bc 
taken on shore and given mtlk and bread and were taken to the 
houses of private cicizcns to recupcrate, among great mamfestations 
of horror and pity* 

And my grand fat her, with a noblc oath, was apr tn mterrupt her 
recital at this point to fulminare against the Revercnd Clcrgy w h ( > de- 
nouneed that sort of public charity because the Jews, some hftetn 
hundred vcars beforc, had killed onc of their owit propbets. As if, 
so the old man tried to defend the Sanhedrin, "therc has ever been 
a peopic that has not murdcred its great men!" And then the old 
lady would bid Kim remember that be was a Christian and must not say 
such things and he would roar with laoghter and would say, “A Chns- 
rian? Me? 1 am a rebel, a good, honcst rebel, and 1 have fought all 
my ltfe and I have cuised all my life, and 1 never let a chance go by 
to' get hold of an honest drink or a dishonest woman, and I have 
killed my enemies and 1 have loved my friends and I have hated the 
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Pope of Rome and that bastard Pope of Geneva. Long live the 
Prince! and when 1 die, I shaU go straight up to God and I shall 
tel) him just what I think of him, and everyrhing he has done to all 
thosc I loved, and then undoubtedly 1 shall go to heil and 1 shall be 
a rebel there as ï have been on earth, but thank the Lord, it won't 
be as cold there as among the harp-strumming little angels with 
their freshly laundered petticoats!” 

And then these cwo cha rilling old pcople wonld look at each other 
with great and sincere affect ion and being very ancient and rather 
feeble, they woufd smile a pleasant smile and before you could count 
rhree, they would be fase aslcep, holding each other’s hand as if they 
had been rmrricd only day before yesterday. 

They have been dcad now for a good many ycars and the former 
immigrants have grown ridi and have moved to a more fashionablc 
neighborhood. Hut cverv year some new ree mits arrivé fmm foreign 
kinds and in the part of the towii rhrough whicli Rcmbrandt rook 
me, one still henrs more Spanish and Portugucsc and Yiddish and Gcr- 
man than Dutch; the shops stül look likc bazaars and the food con- 
tirnics to smell lïke rhe devik And as for the women who live there, 
for rcasons imknown to the astonishcd Gendies, they srill persist in 
shaving their heads and txidecking tbcmsclves with wigs that are as 
silly as they are nnbecoming, 

I had rarcly visited this Littlc Jerusalem, for these peoplc have their 
own doctors (very good ones, too, though they favor some extraor¬ 
dinair remedies) and whenever I had time for a little fresh air, I 
preferred to go to the harbor and watch the sbips comc in. But 
Rcmbrandt seemed to know this part of rhe town by heart and was 
apparcntly on speaking tenns with half the population, for wherever 
we went, he was grectcd with great obscquiousncss and caps wc re 
taken off to “der Meister" as if he had been a burgomastcr or some 
great official ïnstead of beïng merely a paintcr. 

But he ejiplained it to mc at oncc. “Don't think for a moment 
that they are so cLvïl because they have the slightest linde rstanding 
of my work, I am a good customer. I pay cash whenever i can and 
ï don’t bargain more than is ncccssary. That is all." x\nd then he 
told me that this ghetto was a vcritable treasurc-housq and eontained 
more color than all the rest of Amsterdam put togerher. 

“You know how it is,” he said, stepping aside to avoid the con- 
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tents of an tmmentionabïc piece of domestïc fumiture which was 
bcing empried from a second-story window, “our dvilizadoo is drab 
and gray. We secm to regard color as an expression of the sinful 
flesh, Our men are dressed in black, our women are dressed in black, 
our childrcn are dressed in black, our churehes look likc white- 
washed scpolcHers. Whcn we give a party, we all sic around with 
soiir faccs until wc get vcry drank, and then we behave as Jan 
Steen shows us in his pictures p and a clcver boy he is* too, even if hc 
camc from Leydcn, the same as l do. 1 wish that I knew something 
more about my own family. I dun t mean my brothers and sisters. 
They are good pcople, but they don’r interest me, and to tdl you 
the truth, they are pretty comnionplace. My grandparents, too, wcre 
dull-p small tradespeopïe from a village near Lcyden. They had never 
been anywhcrc. They had never seen anything. But how about my 
greac-grandparents or s-fi.II further hack? Was there ever an Italian 
in our famiiy or even a Fleming? hor they teil me that the Flemïngs 
are mach more livcly dun we are* I bought a picture of Rubens 
once and it was wonderfui! Thcn again, our relïgion may have some¬ 
thing to do with it. It is hard to teil. I have known a few old pcople 
who cöuld remember back to the days bef ore Amsterdam and Leyden 
had gone reformed* They say that life was much gay er chen than 
now. It was not very pleasant to have quitc so many pricsts and 
deacons and monks wandering aimkssly thfotigh the streets, hut if 
you left them alonc, they left you alone and provided you went to 
mass once iti a long wbüe, no questions wcre asked* To-day, every 
rime you smilc, some onc comes around to read you a couple of 
chapters from Job, just as a wamiug- Of course, in the end, the 
Cburch had to go, We are a slow-moving pcople and wc don t think 
vcry fast but at least wc think. All that had to disappear, but I somc- 
times wonder whether I would not have been happier if 1 had been 
bom in Italy*” 

“Did you ever think of going there? . 

“Of course I did. Every youngster who paints thinks of going to 

ïcaly at some time in his career 

“But you never went?** 

"No* 'l thought of it serionsly in V- 1 cven tïllkcd k °^ r Wlth 
Jan Lievens whcn wc wcre studying togerher in Leydcn. Wc eould 
have got the nioney too. That malc-miH of my fat her was not doing 
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badly at all and the re were some nch peoplc who were taking an 
interest in us, But it scemed a wasre of time, [ was very unhappy in 
those days and dtd not think that I would live long. 1 wanted to üsc 
every hour of daylight and conld not afford to waste a couple of 
munths trying to gct to a place whcre the daylight probably was 
not 50 very different frorti what it is here. Of coursc there have 
been soine great masters in Italy. But I can sec their work just as 
wcll in Amsterdam as in Rome. They bring it to us by tbc shipload. 
I have copicd quitc a number of them. They are being sold as gcmi- 
ine, bilt, then, our art-dcalers would scll pictures by St. Luke him- 
self if they saw a chance to make a pro fit. Funnv that tbc only 
apostlc who w-as not a Jew should have done so much to make tbc 
Jews rieh, wirh all duc respect to my dcar cousin Uylenburgh, for 
he is in the art business too. And so am I, in a way, for a few days 
ago I Iet hint have anotlicr thousand guilders. What he has done 
with it, 1 don’t know, but I vvill sell vou my claim for half of what 
I paid!” 

While this conversation was going on, wc had almost reaehed the 
outskirts of the Jewish quarter and I asked Rembrandt whether he 
hadn't forgotten that he was bound upon some errand. 

“I know,” he answered, “but that is in stfll another part of the 
town. I just instmcrivdy rum to this warren whenever 1 go out, But 
[ am after something better to-day than I can find here. 1 think that I 
have got hold of a genuinc bit by Michclangdo. I have only scen jt 
once. Then they asked too much for jt. It is a small tbing, the head 
of a child. If they will let me have it for fifteen hundred guilders, 
I shatl take it,” 

He mentioned the sum as casually as if it had been a couple of 
shillings, I had heard that he got a great deal more for his portraits 
than any one clse and of coursc every body knew that he had mar- 
ried a rich wife, but 1 was not quite prepared for such nonchalance. 
The habïts of my very simplc chiJdhood stuck to me pretty elosely 
and I asked whether that was not a great deal of money for one 
picture, He secmed a bit surprised at the quesdon but answered that 
he did not think so. 

“I supposc, when you look at it frem one point of view, it ïs a 
good deal of money. But Michelangelo was a vcry wonderful painter. 
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No, I don’t think fifteen hundred guildcrs is too much. I am gecting 
more than that mysclf.” 

“For a single picture?” 

“Ycs, and if you will have patience with me for a few mimites 
longcr, 1 will show it to you. But firn I must go down the cellar 
for a littlc light.” 

The “cellar” to which he referred when wc came to it proved co 
be the basement of the old archery-house on the Singel. The archers 
had long si nee been blown out of existence by the musketeers and 
their clubhouse was now merely a soit of bettcr-class taveril, where 
one was allo wed to look at the picturcs of famous old warriors in 
exchangc for a bottle of winc or a few glasscs of beer. The top floor 
of the building was ren red to a glove merebant who used the acties 
to dry hts skins and in the basement (as I now saw for the fitst time) 
there was an antique shop, run by a Jcw whosc name was mcntümed 
on a sign outsidc the door, but it was so covcrcd with dirt which 
obliging childrcn had smeared upon it that I could not rcad it. This 
worthy man was garbed in a long ctoak that rcachcd to the door 
and bevond, so that he was continually tripping over his own gar- 
ment. It looked like a relic from tbc flood and bad seen vcry littlc 
water sincc the day Mount Ararat oncc more raised its summir 
from among the waves, As the rooms were very dark and the owner 
of the premises hid his face behind very black and very bushy whis¬ 
ters, one was continually bumping up against him and he was for- 
ever begging one’s pardon in a jargon compounded of two-thirds 
Portuguese, one-sixth Germarv and one-sixth Dutch with a liberal 
sprinkling of what 1 took co bc the original languagc of King 
David’s psalms. 

I discovered to my great amazement that Rembrandt not onïy 
understood this home-made dialect, but actually spokc it with great 
flucncy, for once the product of Alichdangdo's brush had been pro- 
duced from % corner where the darkness was not only visihle but 
also tangible, hc addressed himself to the hirsutc dealer in such an 
eloquent mixture of all the less currcnt virupcractons of the different 
tongues just cnumcratcd, that I was quitc sure the rwo men must 
come to blows at any moment, in which case I decided that I would 
not take sides, but would makt for the exit with all possiblc speed. 
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But nothing happcncd. On the contrary, after half an hour’s ani¬ 
ma red conversation, during which (as far as I was ahlc to compre- 
licnd) frequent rcfercnoes were made to the im media re ancestors of 
the contcnding panics, they separated in the best of spirits* Rcm- 
brandr had succeedcd in forcing the pricc down by onc hundred 
norins. But the art-dealer on his side had persuaded him to buy the 
frame, which he swore was worth two hundred guildcrs, but which 
he wou ld let him have for half the amount, The whole tntnsacdon 
therefote, as far as I couid see, remained in statn qno ante, Each 
party to the deal, however, sccmcd profoundly convinced that he 
had gor the better of his opponent. Wherefore everybody was happy 
and we parted wirh mutual expressions of esteem and a promisc to 
return as soon as there was another bargain to bc had* 

The fresh air was pleasant afccr this entrance to purgatory, [ 
avyaitcd some cvplanation of the mysterieus proceedings that had 
taken place in the catacombs of art, and I got onc. 

“I wanted that picture," Rem brandt confesscd, "and I wanted it 
bad!y, The old Jew asked too much, I got it for a hundred guildcrs 

"But the frame! How about that frame? He charged you a hun¬ 
dred guildcrs for it. 

The poor paintte looked pnzsled, like a child that has been cau»hr 
m some fooüsh expendituxe of □ hard-carned stiver. But he quicklv 
recovered. Alter ali,” he asked in a somewhat querulous tone, as if 
I had unjustiy accused him of wasring his sou s patrimonv, “what 
is rhe moncy for m this world of ours cxccpt to spend it^ Fifteen 
hundred guildcrs is rarher a largc sum* But next week, nest month, 
ar the very least, I shall have eightecn hundred florins coming in for 
some work I have just finished. And I did want that painring and I 
warrccd it b^dly!* 1 

A\ ïth which inefutablc piece of logic we rcrraccd our steps whence 
" c come ‘ crossed the Rokin and then turned to the right unril 
wc «f^ the Amstcl. In the olden days, before the grear exoan- 
sion that foUowed in the wake of our Jcdamtion of independent* 
tlus had been rhe ourer limit of the city's territory. Th ere had been 
only a few scattered houses along rhe banks of the srream (it really 
was a canal. bur our poets loved to compare it to the Tibcr or the 
Seinc or the Thames) and the gardens and open spaecs had beeti 
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much in dcmand by the archers df the old milirïa companies who 
uscu to comc together here on Sunday afternoons for target practice, 
Dtiring the Jatter half of the fiftcenth ccntury, when all the Jttrïc 
dries of our country fought cach other (just'as the narions now- 
adays are forever making war upon their ncighbors) a heavy hul- 
wark had been erectcd at thïs point. The name of one cnormous 
stone tower which sdU stood intact and was called "Swiight- 
UtTccht” or “Keep-Quict-Utrecht,” showed onlv too dearly from 
what sidc dangcr had threatened our forefathek The Bishop of 
Ltrccht was no Jonger a menace for hc had ceased to exist shortly 
afrer the construct ion of tliis dungcoti and the walls now extended 
far bcyond the other sidc of the Amstel. But the brick monster con- 
tinued to stand where it had been built in the ycar 1482 , But it was 
now a pcrfcctly peaceful part of the fameus kloveniersdoelen, the 
meeting-place and club-house of the cuIvcrin-carrying town com- 
panics which had succceded the archers of medicval famc as soon as 
gunpowder had been invented. 

Dtiring the great war of independence, thosc town companies had 
rcndcrcd the most signal services. Without them we never would 
have Iwcn ablc to gain our freedom, for the German and Swiss 
and English mercenarics whom we hired to fight for us from time 
to time wc re professionals who had nothing much to gain and cvery- 
rhmg to losc and in nine cases out of ten they disappeared when the 
fighring began and did not return until the signal had been given 
to begin looting- 

Of course twenty years ago, when all those thïngs I am here writ- 
mg down happened, there was no longer a single enemy wirhin a 
hundred mites of Amsterdam, exccpt an occasional prisoner of war, 
brought in by the fleer. But cvery self-respccting young man rhoughr 
it hls duty to join one of the town companies and devote some of 
his spare time to tbc practicc of arms. Thar many of thosc militïa 
regiments were rapidly dcgcnerating inro mere social organizations, 
without the slighrest military ambition or strategie value, was bc- 
coming more evident almost cvery day. But such a dcvclopment 
sccms incvitablc (if the history I have rcad mcans anything at all, 
which I sometimes doubt) and in order to be perfectly fair, I ought 
to state that scveraï crack companies took their dutics just as seri- 
ously as their fathers and grandfathers had done before them and 
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certainly in the year 1650 when William II made his dastardly artack 
upon out beloved city, they proved that they were fully able to 
handlc the situatiën and forced the foolish princeling to return 
v hence he had conté with no other gloty than a pair of wet feet. 
And du ring the early forties (and please remember rhat I am telling 
you about ccrtain events that happened in the year 1641 and therc- 
fore a very long time ago) diere was a sudden return of interest in 
the noble profession of arms. 

The different companics were tryïng hard to attract desirable re- 
cruics and, all the socia] and economie advantages of associating one's 
scif with this or that or the other captain were carcfully cnumcratcd 
and made a suhject of conversaties in all of the better-dass tavems. 
(The more noturious dram-shops were ccju.illy interested, but from 
a somewhat different angle, as the town militia was also the town 
polïee and the swom enemy of all Lawbreakers and rioters.) 

Now sïnoe the beginning of time, it has been the proud privilege 
of the children of Mars to be more resplcndcnt in their outer raiment 
than ordinary citizens, who follow a pcaceful if more lucrative and 
useful profession. Vature, when she began her mterestïng task, be- 
stoned her gifis of beauty and attractiveness alinost cjcclusivïlv upon 
the male members of the different sorts of animals. I do not daim 
that I have an inner knowledge of her secret intentions, but she 
probably thought rhat it would be bertcr for the future dcvelopmcnt 
of her menagerie if the males should be more attractive than the 
fcmales and if the competirion for fa vors should not come too cx- 
clusivdy from one side. But w-hen she ffnally came to the human 
race, she had cither grown tired or had become discouruged, for she 
changed her policy completcly and arranged things in such 3 way 
that among 115 morrals the woman should be the attractive member 
of society', whilc the man mïght look like anything or nothing at 
alL The women of course have made the best of their ad vanrage whilc 
we poor men are stil] trying (though mostly in vain) to ffnd some 
compromisc by whïch we would be able to make ourselvcs a little 
less painfully plain than we were apparently meant to be. Scholars 
and other leamed doctors put on beautïful si'lken garments whenever 
they can Ünd an excuse for doing so. Judgcs affect scarlet and ertnine. 

I have never seen a priest of the old church in his official garments, 
for they are not allo wed i n ouf city t but from rhc stories of rny 
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grandmothcr, I judgc that the multi-colored coat of Joscph was as 
nothing compared to an archbishop or a Cardinal in full canonicals. 
That old church, by the way, was very wise in more ways tlian one 
and it recognized the need of the average human bcing to reveï in 
color once in a while by providing a special scason when evcry clod- 
hopper and lout was allowcd to drcss up like a royal duke and strot 
about likc a lovesick peacock. 

But the soidiers have understood the value of a gaudy appearance 
better than any one else. With them, it probably was a matter of 
neccssity. Their professïon, exoept in times of pcace, offered few 
advantages, Endlcss matches aiong hot and dusty roads, bad slecp- 
ing-quarters, poor food and the danger every moment of losing an 
arm or a leg or getcing a ball through one’s brain. There had to be 
somc compensation to attract the unwary and beguile the simple- 
minded into taking the king’s shilling. 

Of enurse this could have been accomplished by raising the men's 
wages, but then the oflicers no longer would have been able to rc- 
gard their regiment» as profitable sources of revenue and they would 
have asked for better pay for themselves and all the royal trcasurics 
of Europe would have gone bankrupt. Also as an inducement to 
enlisring discipline rnighc have been slightly relaxed and there 
might have been a littlc less flogging and hanging, but this would 
have been impossible in view of the sorc of people who took most 
readjly to the business of organized murder. The easiest way out 
was to allow these honorable jail-birds and paupers (and when 1 
ca 11 them that I surcly offer no insult to the average members of a 
regiment of mercenaries) to garb themselves as if they we re really 
finc fellows, instcad of bcing me re dcplorable cannon-fodder, This 
gave them a feeling of superiority and the average man will go 
through almosr any hardships and will suffer every form of indig- 
nity and degradation if in the end hc is allowed to feel himseU (if 
only for a moment) superior to his fcllow-bcings. 

This incidentally accounts for the noble behavior of so many 
criminak on the scaffold. By assuming an attitude of noble resigna- 
tion, they place themselves hand and foot above the mob of jecring 
hoodlums who surround the gallows and they jump off the ladder, 
saying ro themselves, “Ah, what a fine fcllow I am, comparcd 
to this rabble!" It also accounts for the readiness of hundreds of 
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chousinds of poer yoktls who Icjvc their plows and the simplc 
plcasures of an humblc rustic life to prance about dressed in plumes 
and gold braid for one hour each day, though they are foreed to 
obey the whims of a drunken and buUying^driU-s’crgcant for the 
QihcT twenty-thrte. 

I hope that all my medical diagnoses may be as correct as this 
cstimatc of the motives that inspired the brave hcrocs who used to 
strut down our strccts whenever we we re obliged to hirc extra 
troops for our opcrations against the Spaniards. It wül be under- 
srood that I am not now talkuig of the ordinary Citizen who, exas- 
pcrared by the cndless hangings and quartcrings of our dcar Licge 
Lord, fïnally rosé in open rebellion. 

They fought because they had to, jtist as they would go and work 
on the dikes whenever their city was threatened by floods. It was 
a matter of live or die and quite naturaily they preferred to rake a 
chance at living, even if they had to exposé rheniselvcs to a littlc 
occasion al dymg in order to accomplish this vcry scnsiblc purpose. 
Hut diere was vcry litric outer glory connccted with their marria! 
carccrs. I am too young to have known many of these men mvsclf, 
bur I have sccn their pictures, honcst, simplc citizcns. butchcrs and 
bakers and shipowners with honcst, plain faccs and greac bitt hands 
that coukl deave an ox or pull a sail as wel! as the best of them. 
Their officers would perhaps wcar an orange scarf to set them 
apart from the rest of their men, bur that would be the only bit 
of colüf in the whok picture. 

Bur to-day, whenever a company sallks forth to guard a gatc that 
really needs no guarding, or patrol a walt that is as safe as my own 
back yard, both the common soldicrs and the lieutenams and cap- 
tains resemblc warships on parade. They have plumes on their hats 
and gold braid on their coats and they wrap themsclves up in yards 
and yards of colorcd scarfs and every sixth man waves a flag that 
is as big as a house and the servant girls and the scullery maids leave 
their kitchcns to stare at these gallant heroes and to 'admire rhem 
and to gigglc at them and the poor fools feel flattercd by these base¬ 
ment attendons and spend a nïght shi vering in a guard-house (in- 
stead of snoring comfortably by the sidc of their spouscs) and they 
will repcat the performance next week and week after and week 
afrer merely for this short pcriod of popular glory . And when they 
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get themsclvcs paintcd. they pose around a tablc that looks as if 
grcac King Louis of Francc wcrc entertain ing the Ambassade r from 
the Rcpublic of Veniec, and they are ail of them dresscd up as if 
they wcrc the keepers of the harem of the Grand Padisha of Turkey 
and they dinc on dishes rhat our grandfathers wou ld have regardcd 
as the last word in usclcss luxury and altogether they disport them- 
sclvcs as if they wcrc the sort of young Br kis h lords who oncc in a 
white honor our city with their visit and they teil me that the artists 
have to send to Paris to get somc of the gilt that lias to be Jaid on 
the swords and arqucbuscs. 

All of which many and varied meditations passed rapidly through 
my brain as we were wal king in the genera l direct ion of tbc Kloven¬ 
iersdoelen. f<*r I knew that it was used as a meeting place by somc 
of the smartest regiments and that the captains' rooms were filled 
with pictures by van der Helst and Govaert Flinck and Claes Flias 
and I f ca red that Rcmbrandt, ha ving star red the day brighr and carly 
by buying Kimsclf a genuiiic Michclangelo, might wind up tbe 
afternoon by dragging me through one of tbosc things I dread most 
of all—a picture gatier).'. 

And when hc stood in front of the entrance-gate and he said: 
“Let us go in herc a moment,” the worst of my fcars was abour to 
be rcalizcd. These buildings had been added to so of ten and they 
were by now composed of so niany remnants of walls and towers, 
bits of old walls and dccapiratcd picccs of even oldcr private houscs, 
that one almost needed a guide to find one’s wav. But Rcmb randt 
opened the door of the tap-room (no military club-housc has ever 
been perfect without a well-piovided bar) and said: “It has been 
quitc a walk. You will like a glass of beer. I am not a member of 
this honorablc gut ld, but I have worked here on and off for quite 
a long time and they let me use their conimon-room. Come in." 

We sat down and Remb randt oidcrcd two mugs of beer. Tbcn 
he said: “You must bc hungry! You are not? Do you mind if I eat 
something? The me als at hom e have become a litrlc sketchy sin cc 
Saskia was taken sick, and I have had nothing all day and so if you 
will pardon me , , and hc asked that they bring him a plate of 
fried eggs and one of fresh herring and somc bread and he went 
after the food with a most excellent appetite and between the beer 
and the flsh he told me why he had brought me there. 
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“I don’t want to talk about myselfhc said, “but these last four 
years have been rather loncly and I have had a pretry hard strugglc, 
what with an ailing wife, a pretty difficult family-m-law, a new 
house which is rcally much too big and expensive for me, and a few 
other littlc items with which 1 shan T t bother you, as you probably 
have troubles enough of your own. But 1 shall teil you something 
and then you will know what is going to happen. It is always 
plcasant to be on the insjdc of things, It makes one fee! that onc 
rcally is somebody. And something vcry inte rusting is going to hap¬ 
pen herc soon. Are you sure you don T t want any of rhis herring? 
it is exceedingly good. But never mind, and here is my story. 

“You know that I comc from vety simple folk. And you know 
how they look upon such things in our Republic. In F landen, they 
rhink so much of Rubens that they makc him an ambassador. They 
teil me there is a man in Spain by the name of Veksqucy. who is said 
to be the greatest pa in ter that ever lived. I have never seen anythtng 
he did, but I have heard that he can makc an empty room look rcally 
likc an empty room and that is the hardest thing of alk I may learn 
to do that too, but it will takc mc another twenty years of practicc. 
But I hear that this Don Dicgo Veiasquci' is held in such great esteem 
that he is allowed to sit in the prcscncc of the King. when all other 
courticrs, even the highest nobles in the land, must stand and do 
homagc. And when hc is in Rome. the Pope is happy to rcccive him 
and invite him to live in the private villa of the Medici family, 

“Wdl, wc can’t all bc the same in this world and every country 
handles such maners according to its own notions of what is right 
and suitable and what is not. Herc pcoplc look upon an artïst as a 
better-dass laboring man. Sonic of us makc money. None of us are 
rich, but somc of us get fairly good wages, not any better ihan thosc 
which a dike-workcr or a kook-keeper or a bakcr’s assisrant makes 
with much less trouble. And so our parents don’t mind and are 
rather proud of their littlc boy who is sometimes allowed to associatc 
with gentlemen, that is, when he is allowed to paint their portraïts, 
though of course they always fcar that in the end hc will sharc tbc 
fatc of Roghman or old Hercules Scghcrs and die in the alms-housc 
or break his ncck in a grog-shop. 

“That these poor fellows came to such an end bccausc their 
ncighbors were too dull to apprceiace them, that never scems to 
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dawn upon thcm* They think it a good joke that Hercules finally 
had co paint his piccures on his old shirts and the back of his old 
brcechcs and had co sell his ctchings co die butchers of the Kokin 
for wrapping-paper* ‘My sccak came this moming* packed in Tobias 
and che Angel/ says one T and his friend mars with bughter and 
answers; 1 bought a landscape the other day, paid fïve guilders for 
ic—ir was on a piece of the old man T s pants, Ha! ha! ha!' And they 
go and put a thousand or ten thousand guilders in a f sure T invest- 
ment that some one sells thcm on the say-so of bis grandfather who 
knew a man who had met a Spaniard or a Pole who had told him that 
he had heard from some one* whose name be could not remember* 
thac ic was a good thing. 

“You know this to be so and l know it co be so and all of us 
know it to be so, but I for one had scen enough of poverty not to 
want any more of it than I had to have, Some people can stand mis- 
ery bette r than others- I loved old Scghers. He was a great mam 
Hercules bas forgotcen more about paincing and ccching than most 
of ijs wül ever know. I was a youngster and he was quice an old 
man when I first came to Amsterdam and 1 did not see him of ten. 
But one night I went to his place with a few friends. A bare room 
with a horriblc-looking woman in one corner doing someching to 
a lange stone jar fillcd with vegetables* She sccmed to be his wifc. 
Half a dozen dirty childrcn on the floor and the old man with a 
plcasant bun on T cotnpletely oblivious of the mess around him + work- 
ing at a storm* as fine a piece of paincing as 1 have ever scen, I Ic had 
fastened it againsc the wall with two nails and hc stood in front of 
it. The wife wanted co know what we had come for and asked me 
whcchcr we we re sheriffs* 

“That aftemoon* the jew with whom he did business had brought 
him back his last etching* the finest piece of work he had ever done, 
Sorry* bui hc could not sell it* And Hercules had taken a copper 
file and had cut the plate inca fout pieccs because he could noc 
afford a new one and must work- He was crazy wich work. Hc 
worked mommg T noon and night. They say he was a drunkard* W elk 
drun ken people don't paint the sorr of pictures he did. But some- 
times it go t to be too much for him and then hc wou ld cake a glass 
or rwo* just enough not to hear che bawlïng wifc and the bowling 
infants. 
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“That afternoon, it scemcd, while shc had gone out to pawn his 
eascl, hc had stolen the last sheet otit of the children’s bed and had 
cue it up to be used as canvas. I shall sparc you the rest. f was not 
very rich then and, anyway, he had not hing for sale as everything 
had been dther pawned or had been bartered away for butter and 
eggs and miJk for the childrcn. Aftcrwards, with a great deal of 
trouble, ï got hold of sis of his picrurcs. You may have seen them 
in my house. One of them is hanging in the front hal] and one in 
the sidc room and a few others in the littlc alcove behind the side 
room. ï keep them all over the house, in the first place bccause I 
like them immcnsely and in the second place becausc they are a 
constant reminder. They take me back to the day when I stood in 
Scghers' stable {it really wasn’t a house he was living in) and said to 
mysclf: ‘Rcmbrandt, my boy, you are a good deal of a dreamcr and 
you are apt to do foolïsh things. Wcll, do all the fooüsh things you 
want, but sec that you get paid wc II in the meantime, A plumber 
and a copper-smith get paid for what they do. See to it that you 
get paid too.’ 

“Bcstdes, I need a lot of moncy. 1 like color around me. I necd it. 
I would have died in a place like that of Hercules in less than a week. 
1 want to buy things. I liatc haggiing. I hatc to beat old Jacob down 
for a couplc of gut klets. And when I go to an auction and see soiuc- 
thing I would like for my colkction, ï go ahead and let them push 
up the pricc and I know that in the end I wil! probably pay more 
than the thing is worth, but I have to have it, and that is all. for when 
I want something, 1 want it then and there and not next week or a 
year later. 1 must be able to make experiments if I am to do good 
work. Saskia is a lovely woman. ^ ou ought to have seen her a couple 
of years ago when she was still a girl and before she got so sick. 
But l must try her out, tesr her, so to speak, sec what b in her, dress 
her up in silks and satins and hang pearls on her and rubics, paint 
her a hundred different ways. Poor child, 1 don’t think she always 
enjoyed it. But she was very good-natured about it. 1 needed that 
sort of foollshness to find out what 1 could do and she said yes. She 
is really very sweet. She always says yes and ] supposc at times I 
am very unreasunablc. All that is. however, beside the point and 
I will teil you what T am going to do. Want to smokc?” 
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PORTRArr OF CON5TANTTJN HUVGENS (PAINTiNCï) 


The herring was gonc and the fried eggs were gonc and the beer 
was gonc and 1 saki: “Yes, I wauld enjoy a pi pc. And so Rcm-> 
brandt orde red two fresh mugs and two pipes of tobacco and then 
he leaned his elbows on the cable and leancd over to me and went on: 

“You know that I have been doing a grear deal of porrrait work. 
I could give you nam es, but they are neirher here nor thcrc. Pcople 
came to me co sic for theïr portraits. 1 painted them and they paid 
me four or five and sometimes even sbt huiulred guildcrs. I don t 
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know why. Even van der Helse never got more than that ainount 
for a picture as big as a house with a dozen or twenry figtires and 
that mcanr a lot more work than I had to do, for each one of those 
twenty fook wou ld think that hc was the handsomese of the crowd 
and would insist upon being donc in great detail. So you sec I was 
□bout the oftljr one who had no kick coming. I was even asked to 
do some picturcs for the Prince. ] donk think he liked them any roo 
well for I believe that His Highncss is more inrercsrcd in the pretty 
ladies of Jake Jordacns than in religious subjects and I hear that he 
is going to build himself a new palace in rhe woods and that he is 
going to use no one but Flemish painters. But that may be just 
studio gossip. You know how much there is of that nowadays and 
f finallv got paid, though I had the devij’s own time collccting and 
I would never have got a penny ïf it had not been that My Lord 
Huygcns, who thinks all the world of my work, had got the bills 
approved. 

“But what I mean is this: everybody had heard of me and it be- 
came the fashion for rich people to have rhemsclves painted by me. 

“ *V «7 wcll,’ I used to say to myself, ‘I shall paint you and some- 
times I shall even paint you as you want to be painted.’ 

"For I needed the money. Our first child was coming. There was 
the new house into which I wanted to move (I had to mortgage it 
rather heavily) and there wc re all the other things 1 wanted. Pco- 
plc used to say that I was a lucky dcvil because I had married a rich 
wife. But Saslda was not rich. There were ninc children and old 
Uy lenburgh had been too busy with politics to pay much attent ion 
to his estare. I have never secn bim, for hc died some cight years 
before I met my wife. 

"The old fellow was i]uite a famons character. You must have 
heard of him, Hc was dining with Prince William the day hc was 
ca lied away from the table and was shot by whatk-hb-name, ihat 
friend of the Jesuirs whom King Philip hired to murdcr him. Then 
he was burgomasicr of Leeuwarden and sheriff hut hc was so busv 
with public affairs he had ver)’ lirtk time to look aftcr his own iri- 
terests. 

“When he died, each of the children was supposed to get about 
forty thousand gullders. Qulte a sum, l grant you, and my ncighbors 
of course added an extra couple of zcros and made it fair hundred 
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thousand. They mighr have made k forry million florins, for all 
the actual cash wc ever saw, For tvciythiog was invested in farms 
and houses and as soon as we wanted to dividc the cstate, the farms 
could nor be rented and the houses could nor be sold. And of course 
I am living herc in Amsterdam and the other heirs are living in 

Friesland, a couplc of days away. 

*'Dtd you ever have anything ro do with Frisians? A srrange race. 
The most obstinate and pig-headed pcoplc there are in the uorkl. 
And stingy! My God! Only a couplc of years ago I had to go to h\y 
to get a few thousand guilders ihat an aunt had left her in J4 - 
whole years of waiting, When wc finally got it the other heirs tried 
to cheat us out of the interest— out of six years accuinulatcd inter¬ 
land I had to hire a lawycr and spend two hundred gitilders on 
fees before my wifc could pry a penny ioosc front those dcar re!a- 
lives of hers* 

«They are a nicÊ tribe! They Idss every stiver a dozen tinics 
before they spcrid ït and when I made a loc of moocy prinring p° r_ 
traits and boiight a few picfurcs and statues and ïhings be- 

cause 1 likcd them, and after all, it was my moncy 1 spent and not 
theirs, so why should they worry?) tlvcy must jabber to all tic 
ncighbors abóur the ‘scandalous way in which 1 was squandenng 
Saskla’s patrïmony’ and 1 had to go to law once more and sue them 
for lihel and then they perjured themsdves all over the place and 
the judge said that hc could not do anything and threw the case out 


of court. 

“Did that stop them? Of course not. They went nght on and 1 
had to brïti^ suit oncc more in Friesland before I heard the last of 
tb is famous 'squandenng of my wife’s patrimony, Sqiiandering, in¬ 
deed! When I nced thirtccn thousand guilders cash to buy the house 
in the Breesrraat, I have to give notes that wül keep me busy for the 
rest of my davs. Do you think I wouïd have done that if 1 could 
have laid my hands on a lïttle cash? No, rhat story of the poor 
pa in ter and the ricli wifc ss so much moonshine. are oor poor, 
and I have cmragh to keep living the way I want to live, but 1 inrend 


to be care fuk 

"Only you know how it is! I get interested in a subject, I sec or 
rarher I fccl a lot of rhtngs otlicrs don t sec or don’t fcek I put them 
into my picture and the man who sat for his portrait and constd- 
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cred himself a fïnc fclJow gers angry, says the iikeness is nor there 
or I have given him a look in his eyes that wil] prove to hls ncighbors 
that he is a miser or mcan to his wtfe, and in the end he either re- 
fuscs the picture or he wijl offer to pay me half of whar he promised, 
Th is won’t do, for just now I am not only painting for the saké 
of my ‘arf-whatever that may mean-rhough you wil] hear a !ot 
about it if to-night you wil] go to the Dirty Towel or the Dark 
C.ellar and will listen co the brethren of the brush who conic together 
there every' evening to drink their beer and talk of their plans. No, 
pist now I want to make all the moncy I can. I have got to pay for 
that house and Saskia wil] probably he sick for quite a long time and 
the boy wi]l have to go to a good school and to the Universiiy 
aftenvards. 

“Besides you know how it is; there esists a fashion in portrait- 
pamters as wcll as a fashion in womcn’s clothes, I have been the 
fashion now for sevcral ycars and I know what many people are 
hoping to say soon: ‘Oh, yes, that man van Rijn! He was quite 
good a little whilc ago, but he bas lost something of h»s old-wcl], 
what shali wc cal] it?—of his old pep and stamina.’ And whar they 
mean of coursc is that I am beginning to paint them as they are and 
no longcr as they want to think that they are and now I will show 
you- Hey there. Hendrick, bring me the bül for what wc have 
had. Thank you!-I shali now rake you upstairs, and I shali show 
you." 

Hendrick dntifolly brought the bill, observed that it was remark* 
ably good weather for the time of year (sïnce it had not rained for 
almost three entire days), pocketed the change without Rcmbrandt 
paving the slightest attention to him, and howed us out of the door. 
We then tumed towards the Ie ft, walked up two flights of broad 
and comforrable stairs and came into a large room which was used 
as an assembly HliII whenever some important matter made ïr ncces- 
sary to cah rhe cnrire company together. It was quite dark when we 
en ter cd. The high Windows we re covered with green baize ctirtains, 
On the Watts I vagueiy noticed one or two picrurcs-largc pictures- 
the usual company-portraits that one wouSd expect to find in such 
placcs. Then, when my cycs got accustomcd to rhe dim Jight ï saw 
that at the orher end of the hall there was a vast wooden structure, 
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supportmg sn enormous canvas, the most gïgantic picture I had ever 
seen, but wliar ir was meant to represent I could not tnake out. 

Suddetvly Rcmbrandr pulled the curtdns aside and the room was 
Anoded with brilliant suniight and 1 suffer cd a physical shock, as if 
ï had been struek in the face by a palette full of rhe richest colors 
ever devised by the hand of man. Homcr, who undoubtcdly was 
the greatest mastcr of the word that ever livcd, might have been able 
to revaluate an itnpression like that into ccrms of words. Dante would 
have mumblcd something divine but obscure. Montaignc would have 
siniled and kept silent, but I, being only a humblc leech, and a sim- 
ple Hollander, could only say onc word: ‘'Danmation! 1 

Whereupon Rcmbrandc, who was not given mucti to outward 
manifeststions of affcction, threw both his arms arnund me and 
shouted: “Splendkl! For now at least l know that one person has un- 
derstood whai I meant to do." 

And then he pulled a Iveavy bench in front of the picture, once 
more closcd tlic curtains that wc re furthest away from the picture 
(thereby fairly forcing the figurc in white in the center of the paiur- 
ing to match right out of the frame), made me sit down, himself 
sat down with his elbows on his knccs. rested his chin in the palms 
of his hands (a favoritc position of his whenever he was thinking 
very hard) and said: 

"Now you know why I dragged you up herc, This is my chance! 
My great chance! Ir camc to me by accident. T he company of Cap¬ 
tain Banning Cocq was going to have its port ra it donc, First rhey 
talked of van der Hebt doing it and then somc one wanted Flïnck 
and sortie others wanted somc one clsc again but onc day My Lord 
of Purm erend camc to me and said he had scen the port rail 1 had donc 
of the mother of Jan Six and the onc of Dominic Anslo anti his u ife 
and he likcd the way in which 1 had arranged the good dominic and 
his wifc, with the books on the table and the man talking to the 
woman—not two peoplc just sitting, but a busban tl and wift really 
talking to cadi other and being interested too in what was being said 
-and he had had an idca. His company wanted to have its picture 
painted. Most of the men wanted the usual rhing—soldiere and offi¬ 
ce rs all grouped around a table with a couplc of pCWter plat es fillcd 
with dcad oysters and a loc of wine bottle^e very body lookmg 
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vciy proud and very brave and slightly the worse for haring eaten so 
much. Wh at hc want cd to know—hadn’t this sort of thing been 
done a litile too often? Wasn’t the re somc other way in which such 
a picture could bc painted? 

“Weil, at first I was a little frightened by the idca. For I had tiever 
tried my hand at large gronps of pcnple. But rhen l said that t 
would try if hc gave me a few days to think it over. Hc answered 
that hc would be dclighted, and would 1 come and sec him when I 
was ready. 

“So I set to w'Ork, but most of the sketches [ did not like at al] and 
I threw them away. And then suddcnly it came to me, as I told you 
coming lip here, that thosc regïments of volunteers don’t mean so 
very much in our day, As a rulc they are just an excuse for pleasant 
social gatherings. But that is because wc are living in times of pcacc, 
Probably if therc wcre another war— (Of coursc 1 know we are still 
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at war with Spain, buc who earcs? The Spaniards are brokc and we 
are rich and wc can hirc all the men in the whole widc worïd and let 
them do our fighting for us.) lf there we re another war they would 
once more arrtount to something. And there is a vcry definite ideal 
hulden somewhere in the idca of an ‘arnied ckizenry. 

“lt is easy to pokc fun at those pompons housc-païnters and gin- 
disrillcrs and fishmongers marching forth in plumes and fcathers, 
tot in g heavy swords and lanccs and canying gigantic artjuebuses 
and powder-homs as if they were going to drive the 1 urks our of 
Euro pc when all of us know that they are going to spend the greater 
part of the night throwing dice in the guard-house and drinking 
smalt beer for no more scrious purposc ihan to prevent the pensant 
women from Buiksloot and the Bcemster from smuggling their but- 
tcr and eggs and chickens past the revenue office r at the city gare. 

“But that is only part of the story and by no mcans the most inter- 
cstïng part» Those men are the sons and the grandchildren of jast 
such house-paintcre and gin-distillcrs and fish-dealers as got hanged 
and burned and broken on the wheel, fighting for something that 
was on their conscience, something that had nothing at all to do 
with selling gin or codfish or painting houses, for God knows they 
could have donc that just as wcll while they were being rulcd by 
a king as while they were being rulcd by rheir Lordships of the 
Town Hall There was something in them somewhere, that made 
them rarher fine and noble. Wcll, if it was there, I was going to find 

ic and paint it, _ 

“And so I went to sce My Lord of Purmcrcnd one evening m his 
house on the Singel (you know the big one with the dolphin which 
de Kcyser built originally for his father-in-law, the old burgomas- 
ter) and he was most kind to mc and even introduced me to his 
family and then we sat in his office and 1 took some paper (ï can’t 
talk without draw in g at the same time) and I explaincd to liini what 
1 wanted to do-paint him and his men just as they were leaving the 
arsenal for a turn of duty—everything still in great disorder, one old 
fcllow bcating the alarm'and some of the soldiere taking down their 
pïkcs and others getting their gons rcady and little boys and litrlc 
girls getting out from underncath the fect of the men (there are 
always a coupie of kids running around on such occasions) and the 
incvitablc dog that is present at every parade and always in the midst 
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of it and one man who is The Leader-one man who has himseïf 
in hand and who knows what he is doing, who is quietly going 
ahead bccause he realizcs that the ethers will foliow no matter what 
he does. 

■’1 am not quite sure thatj am making rnyself clcar. Hut you rold 
mc that you had liked my picture of Nico'jaes Tulp. Welk in that 
case I did nor paint a ieamed doctor giving a iesson in anatomy. ï ttïed 
to make it mcan something a Httlc more gencral-a lirtle more ab¬ 
stract, if you allow me to use one of the big words of your French 
friend, the C„ount. 1 tri cd to paint scicnce, rather than a group of 
sciendsts. Just as here l have donc my best to give one an impression 
of civ ic duty rather than merely show them a number of inconsc- 
quential dtizens doing their own linie particular dutics. Do vou fol- 
low me?” 

I did foliow him. T folio wed hïm so well that for a moment l coukl 
say nothing in reply. ït is strange that anythïng that is rcally “per¬ 
fect a fTects me tliat way. Most pcopie when they see a perfect sun- 
set or hear a pcrfccr song or sec a pcrfectlv beauüfol woman, grow 
eloquent—shout—wa ve rhcir amis-dimb on chairs-feel that they 
must do something, anything at all, to Jet the worid know how 
dceply they have been impressed. 

With mc, it works the orher way, 

1 grow ahsolutcly dumb and can’t say a word. 

If anybody inrerrupts my gloomy meditation, I will curse him as 
if 1 wcre the stévedore of some Indiaman who had slipped on the 
gangplank and had dropped a ba Ie of ricc on his own fect. Thcn I 
fall back into that utter sllcncc of desperarion which overtakes me 
whenever I happen to fïnd mysdf face to face wirh something rcally 
beauttful and only after hours of silent wandering along the back 
streets or sitting alonc in a darkened room, am ï able to regain mv 
normal composure. 

But Rembrand t, who was not al way s the most tactful of men and 
apc to be rather brusque and short-tempcrcd, scemcd to onderstand 
what had happened to me, for he found an excusc to bid me fare- 
welk 

“It is getting late," he said. “I just heard the chimcs play and I 
think the clock struck sbt. 1 shall run back home and sec how poor 
Saskia is faring, 1 am sorry that I have taken so much of your time, but 
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now you wiU undcrstand why I brought you here. I had to do some- 
rhing rally big, somcthing crcmcndous, co make the pcoplc sec what 
I can accomplish whcn they give me free rein. And this picture wil) 
do it, The world will hear abogt the trick, 1 shall have more cus- 
tomers than ever, 1 shall bc ablc to makc experiments. I shall have 
greater frecdom tlian ever beforc and ah through this picture, for, 
mark my words, it will make pcoplc talk.” 
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Ckapter 7 


AND AS A RESULT OF TUIS PICTURE REMBRANDT 
BECOMES THE JOKE OF AMSTERDAM 


TTEMBRANDT was right. 

Xv Pcople talkcd about hts picture. 

As a matter of fa et, they have not 
sïoppcd talking vet. 

The first rcsult of this “new depar- 
ture in artistic arrangement,” of this at- 
tempe “co put an idca into colors" and 
“translate an emotion info lights and 
shades” was a gigantic roar of lauglt- 
ter. The incinbcrs of Captain Cocq’s 
company started it. Their wives and 
children laughed next. Then their 
swccthcarts laughed. Soon the whole 
towit laughed and then quicc suddcnly 
the victims of this “unscemly hoax” ceased to be quitc as hilarious 
as they had been in the beginning. For a joke could be carried too 
far and they were the ones who would have to pay, wercn’t they? 
And pay for what? That is whac they asked each otlicr and asked al] 
those willitig to listen. 

Pay a hundred or two hundred guilders aptccc for the privilege 
of having the back of their heads shown or their fect or one hand 
or one shouldcr? 

Pay a hundred or two hundred guilders for the honor of being a 
dim, onrccognizable figure, amidst a number of dim, unrecognizable 
figures in the dark rcccsscs of an cnomious gatc, “a piccc of anima red 
shade,” as one funny observer remarked, whilc others who had not 
patd a penny more 'had been placcd right in the center of the stage 
and in the full light of day? 

What had that poor fooi tried to do, anyhow? 

What had hc been thinking of while he was painting this picture? 

Surelv one man’s money was as good as the next! 
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And whcn one had paid onc’s sliare, one was entitlcd to as good 
t re arm ene as ones neighbor. This business of showing favors would 
never do. Nor if rhcy, the soldicrs, knew anvrhing about it, They 
wcre nor such simplctons as this strangcr seemed to rhink. There 
had been picrurcs of boards of regents and military companïes in 
Amsterdam Jong before this smart young man had Ieft hts mrive mitl 
in the Jistant town of Lcydcn to come and teil tbc benig Ei ted people 
of the metropolis how (in his opinion) the tbing ought to bc donc. 
AU he had to do, if he really cared to find out (bilt lie probably 
thought that he knew beteer than any one dsc), was to pay a visit 
to the 1 own Hall or to the orphan asylums or to any of the giiild 
houscs. He would then see what the customers who paid him their 
hard-carned gui kiens had a right to cxpcct from tbc artist they em- 
ploycd, and so on and so forrh, with a great deal of talk of "going 
to law about it" and downright refusals to pay money for value nor 
reccived. 

But it was not only the rabbk in the Street who talked that way. 
Men and women who sutely ought to have known better joined in 
the chorus of abusc, ^ ondel, our great poet, driven to despair by 
those bright pcasant lads who, disguised as ministers of the Gospel 
and shepherds of the human soul, we re cvery whit as narrow-mindcd 
and intolerant as the worst of the ancien: Inquisirors, had badc farc- 
wcll to the Calvinist community a ycar or so before and had boldly 
prüclaimed his return to the church of bis fathers. I can’t exactly 
say that his friends were pleascd. My Lord Hooft of Muidcn Wc 
him never darken his door again. That seemed rather superfluous 
and I made bold to teil him so one day whcn he had asked Jcan- 
Lotiys and myself to visit him at his charming old castle wherc hc 
kept open house over the vveek-end and with a rare gift for the social 
amentties of life cnccrtained poets and painters and musicians with¬ 
out every lening them fly ar cach othcr's throats. 

“How happens it," I asked him, “that you, My Lord, a truc libcral 
in mind and thought and act, dow take the si de of those who rhink 
a man’s conduct should be judged by the religious company he 
keeps?" 

“Stuff and nonsense!" hc replied. “ï goc irritated because that 
foolish old poet made such a great to-do about his so-caltcd conver¬ 
sion. Calvinism is a curse. [ agrec with him fully. ït is a curse which 
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cvcntuaïly will destrov us, Gut the Roman crcetl that went bef ore 
was just as bad, Ncither of them ever sccmcd to have heard of a 
certatn Jcsus of Nazareth who badc us lovc eaeh other and be of 
good will to our ncighbnrs. Now I can understand a man who comes 
ro me and savs: ‘Sir, I have the mcaslcs. I donk likc ril cm. And st> 1 
want to go ah end and he curedd But I can’t follow him when he 
whines: have got the mcaslcs, I don't like them and thereforc ï 

think that 1 will evehange them for the smallpox.’ " 

That bcing more or less rhe attitude of most of his fortner friends, 
rhe poor fellow, who besides had just lost hïs wife and had found 
himself all alonc in rhe world wirh a good-for-nothing scoundrel of 
a son, began m growl and snarl at everybody and everything, as an 
ou tl et for his own miscry and self-reproach. Besides, likc so many 
of his kind, the poor poet was of a very jcalous disposition, and 
bcing somc twenty years oldcr tlian Rembrandt, he had nevet for- 
given him that he, the upstart, had gained famc and riches, lived in 
a noble mansion and had married a bcautiful woman, while he, the 
modern rejuvenated Homcr, rhe divintly inspired hard, acclaimcd by 
all the w*orld as the greatest word-painter of modern times, was 
obliged to scll stock ings for a living. He now saw his chancc and 
composed a ditty in which Rcmbrandt’s work was compared with 
that of his rival, Govactx Flinck (a pcrfcctly competent manu- 
facturer of “official” pictures, bilt without the sligluesc touch of 
originality) and was of course found want in g on account of ifs 
“artificial gloom and its pedantic usc of shadows and half iights” 
and he wound up by dubbing the former “the Prince of Da rk ness,” 
a wittidsm that stuck to Rembrandt for all the rest of his days, 

The other pain te rs, also dcarly loving a col league who had donc 
pretty well in a worldly sensc, wcre not slow to catch up with the 
genera] chorus of disapproval. Thcy talked of their poor, misguided 
friend, who seemed to have shot his bolt in this latest picture and Iet 
it be known that they had of course always thought him a great 
man, bur that it was a pity he had reached the Hm its of his art at 
such a comparatively tender age. Still orhers, especislly the art-deal- 
ers with whom Rembrandt had refused to do business, vvere even 
more to the point. 

“The temporary in fa mar ion of the public, which had made this 
cccentric young man the fashionable painter of the hour, has now 
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probably reached its end, 1 ’ was onc of their more good-natured com- 
nietits. V\ [lilt in their less guardcd moments, they' simplv shouted- 
“Anodicr bubblc thac luis borst!” and rubbed their hands in anrici- 
parory glee, 

Why go on with tliis sad recital of hitman stupidiry? 

Aly wisc doctor-friend, who til ree thousand ycars or so ago wrore 
tb at vcry wise book which we ca II “Ecdesiastcs,” summed ir all up 
in the wants: “Vanitjf of vaniries,, all is vanity." 

Herc was a man who had dar cd to think a new thought and teU 
a new truth, Proudly he liad turned to hls fcllow men saying these 
noble words: “Behold! a littk yellow and a üttle black and a littlc 
green and ochcr and red and presto! I changc them into an Idca." 
And the Pbilistincs had loudly guffawed, had poked each other in 
the ribs and had shoored: “The clown! The moimtcbank! He wants 
to show us! Tcach os! Teil us! As if we were nat bright enough to 
know what wc want for oursclves!” 

And froni that moment on, Rembrnndt was doomed. 

He mïght have retiimed to famc at some royal coort, and indced, 
it would Si ave been better if riglit tlien and there he had moved to 
F.ngland or France. Bot in a Republic, sucli a thing is impossibk. He 
had set himsclf op to bc better thnn hts ncighbors, There was only 
one answer—dcath and oblivion, 

The only question was; How long would it takc the pack to eet 

and devour htm? 



SKETCH (dHAWINC) 
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Chapter 8 

REMBRANDT MEETS MY FRIENDS AND SASKIA 
GROWS \VEAKER 

T HE meeting beeween 
Rembrandt and my 
friends rook place much 
sooncr than I had cxpccted 
and this is the way k camc 
about. 

A couple of times a 
week ï wollid go to the 
painter's house and we 
would spend the evemrig 
plaving backgammon. I 
don’r know wbechcr any- 
hody stil! takes an interest 
ïn this game, but chirty 
years ago it was quïte pop- 
ular. 

Saskia had now reached 
the stage wherc she could 
no longer leave her bed and Rembrandt used to sk by her side and 
rcad to°her from the Btblc. For she no longer cxpccted to get better. 
The opcimism of the finst four months had been replaccd by a pro- 
found and very pathctic form of mclancholia, She did not oomplain. 
She dld not rage against her farc, as so many of her fcllow-suffcrers 
do, She had resigned herself to the idca that she must die young 
and must leave her chili! to tlie care of strangers. She was al most 
too weak to care very much, but she sometinies complaincd that 
k lasted so long. She was tired. She was most drcadfully tired and 
she wanted to go to sleep, but she was too tired to come to rest 
and she used to beg me to give her something that would make 
her forget, at least for a short whilc, and 1 sometimes let her have 
a little theriaca, but that compound seemed to have lictlc effect upon 
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her and the poor girl wou IJ lic tossing in her bed all day and al! 
nighr long, her checks flushed and her lovely cycs wide open—a 
picture of abject miscry and yer therc was nothing chat we could do 
for her cxccpr sometimes read to her from those chaprers in rhc New 
Testament which she remembered from her childhood and which 
brought back the days of her yonth when she had been as streng 
and wcll as the best of them. 

Aft er m hour or so, however, even lisrening to the qulcc voicc of 
her husband would cxliaust her and she would whisper to him and 
ask him to ceasc. Bur at the same time she would heg not to be left 
alone. 

‘i shall be alone so long,” she oncc saïd to me with a little smile. 
“ï shall Ijc alone so long before cirher Rembrandt or the boy joins 
me. I want their compmy every minutc of both day and njght as 
long as I can still have it." 

And so every evening the baby’s cradlc was carried to one corner 
of the room (I insisted rhar the child be placed as far away from 
rhc mother as possible on account of the dangcr of contagïon) and 
Rembrandt would light the candlcs on the tabJe that had been pushed 
against the wall, so that the light would not disrurb the patiënt and 
hc would read to her for an hour or so, until she showed stgns of 
cxliaust ion and then hc would occupy himself quierly with his own 
business. Hc would sharpen a steel necdlc for his dry-pomts or he 
would examinc a plaic and correct some corner that had not comc 
out as he wisbed or he would sign the picturcs his pupils had print cd 
that day in the little alcovc upstairs. But his eyes were not vcry 
strong, hc had suffered slighily from near-sightedness since carly 
childhood and drawing or ctching by candle-light would give him 
a stinging pain right behind his cye-balls, and so whenever I could 
join him for a game of backgammon he would be most grateful 
to me and he would go down into his cellar and return with a bottle 
of a vcry wonderful Rhenish win© which was called “The Milk of 
Our Lady” and which most ccrtainly was worthy of that name. 

But after a short time, the clicking of the dicc as wc threw them 
upon the boards got to be roo exhausting for Saskia, We then threw 
them upon a heavy wad of fïne muslin, the muslin he used to wipe 
his plates with, but even then sometimes one die would slighrly 
touch another and the patiënt invariably complaincd that the noisc 
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sent shivers all rhrough her and as wc om ld nor talk either, and 
ncither of us had the slightcst liking for cards, wc wcre hard put to it 
to find some way of passing the evening without just sitting and 
staring at each other. 

Thcn one day I happened to mcncion to Rcmbrandr that 1 had 
just lcarned a new game from Jean-Louys which was veiy intcr- 
csting and took a considcrable amount of thought and foresight and 
whicli was ca lied “chess' 1 and which was so old that some pcoplc 
said it had been playcd by the hcrocs outside of Troy and which 
originally had been a war game, devised for the amusement of the 
Shahs of Persia, who used to bc great potentates and who had niled 
Asia until great Alcxander had come and had deprived tlicm of iheir 
power and had taken away cheir land to give it to his own gencrals. 

The vcry name, calling forth vlsions of Grien tal tyrants with beau- 
tifiil diamond-studded turbans, lying in tapestried tents in the heart 
of some wind-swept desert, surrounded by dashing knights and 
armor-covcred ckphants hearing turteted castles on their pondcrous 
backs, appcalcd to his imagination and he at oncc asked me to intro¬ 
ducé him to my ftiend and let him karn the game too. 

I waited until Saskia was fecling a link bccter and thcn onc eve- 
ning I invited both men to my house for supper. Tlicy took to each 
other ar once and bccame fast friends. And thit was rather curious, 
as they represented two entircly different classes of society, and as 
Jcan-Louys treated even the most distinguished among the Dutch 
patricians with that mixture of ei vil a loof ness and amused condc- 
scension which the rïch Amsterdam mcrchant would bestow upon 
a fortsier butler who had gone to the Indies, had done rather wcll 
by himself and had now rctumed to the city of his formcr acrivities 
with a couple of milüon rupccs and who had bccome a personage 
whom onc must treat with a certain amount of economie respect, 
whilc at the samc time kceping him at a respectabk social distance, 
never for a moment allowing him to forget that the gap herween 
in hc rit cd and rcccntly acquired wcalth was a divïncly ordained in- 
scitution across which no earthly wcalth could ever hope to build 
a mcans of escape. 

The Count dc la Tremouilk was the incamacion of what is com- 
monly called “good breeding.” Never during all the many years 
wc spent together have I heard him give offense unintcntionally, 
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which surdy is the highest tributc one can pay co a man s Standard of 
courtesy. Like aU wise people, he moved through life verdcally 
rat her than horizontally, but no matter in what company he found 
himsclf, I have never known the occasion upon which this unpre- 
tentious exile was not sitiing “at the head of the table” or vvhen any- 
body feit indined to offer the man wich the funny accent the slight- 
est familiarity. 

How and in what way hc had acquired this gift of dominating his 
surroundings without in any way trying to dominate his audience, I 
do not know. Bilt he had it and as a result, while he himsclf never 
seemed to remember tb at he had been bom the Baron de Ja Tremou- 
ille, his surroundings were never quite able to forget it and even 
his fislidealer would insist upon selling him sixpencc worth of 
shrimps as if he had been a foreign poten ra te, come to negotiate a 
great international loan. Upon vciy rare occasions, however, the 
invisible courticrs who seemed to watch every one of his thoughts 
and actions were given a day o ff and silcntly departed for a quict 
evening in town, Then his brain rescmblcd a munificent, royal pal- 
ace, from whicli al! the guards had flcd. The doors and Windows stood 
wide open and one could enter at will, to wsmder through the vast 
halls and admire the accumuhtcd treasures of rccolkctton and ob- 
servation, or to find a quict nook in the fortiial gardens at the back 
of the cdifice and there meditate upon the strange vidssitudes of the 
great adventure commonly known as life. 

But ïn order to enjoy this privilege, one had to be rccognized as a 
blood brother of the mind. At ere physical rdattonship counted for 
nothing, affinity of feeding for every ching. 1 have seen a first cousin 
of M. Ie Baron comc all the way from Gascony in co n neet ion with 
somc question of an inhcritancc, sit for hours in the little kicchen 
that lay just o ff the study, coolin g his heels and swearing impatientiy 
bccause Jcan-Louys was talking to the first mate of a whakr who 
could neither rcad nor write but who had observed curious irregu- 
larities of behavior on the part of his compass while passing thosc 
extreme northem shores of Lapland wherc it is said that there are 
a number of vast iron deposits. 

And it is a wed-known fact that the Baron de la Tremouille for- 
got to attend the dinnei which the Burgom asters of Amsterdam were 
giviitg in honor of a cousin of the King of Denmark (ïn the vain 
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hope of obtaining a slight reduction of the Sund tolls by getting 
l lis Royal Highncss disgraccfuLly drunk on Dutch gin) because hc 
had promised to sic up with his sick shoe-maker, an amateur philoso- 
pher of a singularly amusing trend of thought, who had made a care- 
ful study of the anagrams by means of which the Revercnd Jacobus 
Rruïncsteck had proved that the Psalms of David had really been 
written by Ring Solomon, who had applied these to the Revclation 
of St. John, and the Gospel of St. Lufee, and had come to the somc- 
what srartling condusions that Judas Iscariot had written the former, 
whilc the tetter was the work of Pontius Pilate. 

One never knew therefore what rcaction to expcct from a meet¬ 
ing bet ween one's ordinary friends and this strange product of 
French feudal pracrices and nco-mathematical rhcories cxccpt that 
his ontward marmer would ahvays be in inverse ratio to the respect 
he inwardly feit for his new acquaintance. When hc was subiimely 
polite. the'case was hopcless. When hc was just every-day polirc, 
the re was hope and onc might give the eandidate another chance. 
When hc dropped all reserve, the vtetory had been won. Durmg the 
Eïrsc five minutes after 1 had introduced Rcmbrandt to hitn, 1 was in 
great fear that the encounter would be a failure. For the painter, 
conscious of his own low birth (his Uylenburgh in-laws had seen 
to that), was awkward and surly and rcady to take offense at the 
slighrcst provocation, or even pro vide a litde of the provocation 
himsclf. 

The dinner was to be at my house, but Jean-Louys had promised 
to do the cooking, He hdd that cooking, after mathematics, was 
the greatest eontribution towards human progtess. “After all," hc 
often asked, when, his sleevcs rolled up to his elbows, hc walked 
herween his study and the fcitchen hearing his eggs and his oil and 
quoring profusely front En mus and from Sitnomdes of Gcos, after 
all, in what consists the differencc bet ween man and heust exccpt 
in the possibiliries of rhe formet to leam the art of dining, whilc the 
lattcf is fore ver doom cd to fecd? I grant you that most men stïll are 
in the state of sa vage ry when they take food for the mere plcasure 
of filling their bellies. 1 grant you that the vast majoiity of our fel- 
low-dtizens stiil handle their forks and spoons as if they werc a 
farmer loading a wagon of hay. But a few have at last seen the 
light. A few of them ‘dinc.’ Whcreas my dog Nouillc, the noblest 
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bcasr that ever pulled a fox out of a hole, a creature of such intellect 
and refinement that jf he could only have wom a wig and cassock 
they would have made him Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, had the 
rable manners of a hog and unless he were very closely watchcd, 
would regale himself with delicacics w’hich were more fit for a starv- 
ing hyena than for an over-fed tum-spit.” 

And unless he were interfered with at this spot, he would pro- 
cced to explain that a man’s tahlc manners were the safest index to 
his gencral chaiacccr, that one could mcasure the degree of a fricnd's 
greed or honesty by watching the way in which he moved his fork 
or knïfe to his mouth. lf the progress of the food from the platc to 
Ups were even and uninterrupted, one could trust that guest for 
any amount up to a hundred thousand francs. If, on the other hand, 
the moment the food approached the mouth, there was a snatching 
movement on the part of the tceth and a hurrying on the part of 
the fingers, then that persen had still a few hundred thousand ycars 
to go bef ore he was fit to associate with dviUzed people. 

AU of wlxich was very amusing, but a lirtle dangcrous in view of 
the “catch as catch can” meebod of cating which was still being 
practiced by the majority of our neighbors, And alas! Rembrandc 
u'as no exception. H hen he was hard at work upon sortie new pic¬ 
ture or when he was stmggling with a new idea for an ctching, he 
could bc tcrribly absent-minded. Upon such occasions he scemed to 
be complete ly obiivious of his surroundings, As I have already writ- 
ten down in a former pan of my diary," 1 have known him to go 
without either food or drink for as long as two days and two nights 
at 3 time. Thcn when he finally broke his fase, his table manners 
were rarher painfully rcminisccnt of the days in the Weddcsteeg, 
when the six van Rijn infants were all of them standing around the 
patemal table, dipping their spoons into the common bowl of pap 
and fishing out the few chunks of meat left behind by their father 
and mother. Now he not only had his work to worry him (T knew 
that he was finishing a porrrait of the Widow Swartenhout and the 
old lady, who had a wilI of her own, despite her seventy-five ycars, 
was not the easiest of sitters) but also had a very sick wife on his 
hands and a rarher sickly duld (not to mention a hcilishly ill-tcm- 
pered nurse), I had good reason to fear that he might be in one of 
hts vague and irritable moods and then one never could f ore tei l just 
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exact! y what hc would do or say or how hc would react to the 
simplest remark, if by somt miraculeus stretch of the imagination 
it could be constracd as a reflcction upon his pcrsonal behavior. 

And whcn jcan-Louys appcared from the kirchen in his shirt- 
slecvcs, wcaring an apron over his silk rufRcs (for rhough he affccted 
no colors in his oucer garments, he remaincd scrupulously faithful 
to the reigning fashions uritil the day of his dcath), carrying a largc 
blue Delft bowl full of batter and loudly quoting Scneca’s “Convïvae 
ccrte tui dicant, Bibamus!” suddcnly I had the feelïng; this party is 
going to be the wreek of an old friendship. For Rembrandt, who 
knew a vcry little Latin but no French whatsoever, looked as if lie 
«■ere going to say: “Well, my fine young man, and what about it, 
and have you Lived here all this time without leaming enough of 
our Language to wish tnc at least a ei vil good morning in my own 
tong^?” But Jean-Louys, without paying the slightest attention, 
grected him with a vcry deep and ceretnonini bow and said in the 
nearest approach to Dutch I ever heatd issue from the mouth of a 
Frcnchimn, “Mijn Heer, I wclcomc the succcssor of Phcidias, who 
did not think an old woman imking pancakes a subject beneath his 
au gust dignity. Whcrefore with your kind permission, ! shall now 
make you an alemettc the recipc of which 1 goc straight from the 
chief eook of the Abbot of Thelèmc,” 

Whethcr Rembrandt got the allusion to the greatest of all the past 
masrers of ancien t France, I had reason to doubt, for as he often 
told me, hc lived for the day and not for day beforc yesterday. And 
[ am af raid that not half a dozen peoplc in the wholc town of Am¬ 
sterdam knew (or ca red) what soit of f tiara had inhabited the de- 
lectablc abbaye of old Doctor Rabclais' invention. But the rcferencc 
to the pancake woman, a rather mediocre etching of his early days 
which hardly any one knew, gready flattered his pride. And he at 
once dropped the bristling attitude with which he had watehed the 
advent of our amateur cook, bowed low and answered with a courtly 
wave of the hand: 

“And if the product of your art, Monsieur, corners up to what 
certain reports of your culinary powers make me anticipate, then 
even great Jupiter would considcr hïmself forrunate to be invited to 
this feast ” 

Which so surprised and delighted de la Tremouille that he almost 
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dropped his bowl of batter on my instrument case, bowed even 
lower than beforc, pronounced himself Monsieur van Rij u's most 
humble servitor and ever af ter treated him with such marks of 
escecm and good wil! that the French commercial agent (who was 
supposed to cotlcct business Information for his royal m aster, but 
rilled most of his letters with social gossip of what he supposed to bc 
tbc better sort of Amsterdam society) rilled tb ree entire letters with 
the details of rhis famous meeting and hinted in no uncertain terms 
that M. de la Trcmouillc was rapidly approaching that stage of 
democratie debasement where a hint to the judicial authorities of 
Amsterdam and a Lerrre de Cachet held ready at the nearest fronticr 
town miglit not bc out of placc—a fine piccc of diplomatic rcasoning 
which in the course of its peregrinations towards Paris was duly cop- 
ied by the postmastcr of The ïïaguc, was forwardcd by him to My 
Lord Huygens, and so rcached my humble home in Amsterdam 
with a request for the rccipe of that famous alemette, which he 
spellcd wrong and callcd an “omclctte.” 

But to return to our dinner-party, wc really had a vcry pleasant 
evening. Selim ar fïrst held himself slightly aloof. ‘The graphie arts,” 
he ofFered as an excusc, "are not quite in my line. The Koran does 
not allow me to take an interest in them.” 

“And in which chaptcr, my friend, does the Koran mention rite 
graphic arts?” csme the voiec of Bemardo, who knew that this ex¬ 
cellent follower of the Prophet (not unlike a good many Christians) 
never gave a thought to these holy works exeepc upon those fre¬ 
quent occasions when he needed tlicir authority to talk himself out 
of doing somcduDg which he really did not want to do. For exam- 
ple, whenever he went to the house of friends and was ofFered beer, 
which he detested, Selim would solemnly lift his cycs toward E [cavcn 
and in a scpulchral voice he would dedaim: “Alas and alack! does 
not the Angel Gabricl in the fifrh verse of the second Sura declare 
unto the faithfuh *In the name of Allah, the compassionate com- 
passioncr. abstain, ye lovers of rightcousncss, from al! those iliings 
that benumb the spirit'?” 

But should hls host take the hint and dive into his celbr for a bot- 
tlc of Burgundy (which the young Moslem dcarly loved), then Selim 
would procced: “But what does the Prophet himself in the twen tv- 
third verse of the eighteenth Sura have to say upon the duties of 
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those who wandcr abroad in forctgn bnds? ‘Listen, all ye faithful, 
and act ye so in all ways that he who offcrcth you food and drink 
shall ncvcr fcel himself slightcd, for truc hospitality is tbc foundation- 
stonc of friendship, the bulwark of good wUl.' ” And he would con¬ 
tinue to misquotc these highfalutin passages until eirher the supply of 
winc had been completely consumed or the rest of the guests had 
passed undemcath the table. 

Hc would, however, bc n lirrle more careful with hts texrs when- 
ever Bcmardo was present, for the Jcw, having spent scveral ycars 
of his life in a Portugucsc prison in the company of a holy man from 
Fez, had used the cndless hours of this interminabk bondage to karn 
the greater part of tbc Koran by bcart, in return for which he had 
taughr the poor blackamoor the Fsalms of David, rhe book of Judgcs 
and the Canticlc of Solomon. I Ie had long si nee thrown rhis useless 
intcllectual ballast overboard, hut cnough remained to allow Kim to 
conrro] the more pbantastic statements of our amateur Moollah and 
the quarrcls of these two Scmitcs about the rehtive merks of rheir 
anccstral crceds (for neither of which cichef one of them feit the 
slightesr respect) added a great deal to the gayety of our small society. 

lt causcd considcrable scandal among our Christian ncighbors (who 
werc never invited to our partics, yet knew everything we had 
saïd and donc as accuratcly as if they bad been present in person) 
bur they were as a mie too busy fighting among themsdves to pay 
very ïnuch attent ion to our hitarious heresics. And this evening, 
Sclim, mie to bis custom, had no sooncr relievcd himself of his 
noblc sentiment about tlic Koran and the art of painring, rhan he 
asked for a penei! and paper and spent the rest of the evening cntcr- 
caining my small son with accounts of the glorieus deeds of Harun 
al-Raschid, illuminating his talk with very anmsing littlc pictures in 
which that great warrior was dcpicted in the act of dceapitating 
rows and rows of Crusaders with such hloodthirsty realism that the 
poor infant could not sleep for five nights in succcssion. 

As for the rest of us, immcdiatcly aftcr dinner wc went to my 
work-room and spent the evening plaving chcss. Jean-Louys, who 
claim cd that this game was the best remedv for gout and nagging 
wives (the two evils hc most dreaded) had rccentlv taken a very 
serious interest in it and had made it a subject of careful study. 

“What will you?” hc used to ask, M ï can work at my tables for 
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onïy cight or nine hours a day. After that the figtircs put theïr hats 
and coats on and begin to dancc minuers all over the page. I have 
gor to do something to keep myself from going woozy and I can't 
live without ma thematics, just as others ean'c live without gin or rum 
or theoJogy or women. Thcrc is musie. But that is no Jonger what it 
used to be, Too much sentiment in it nowadays. And so let us have 
the board.'" 

We gor the board (a homc-madc affair, for in the whole of Am¬ 
sterdam l had not been able to ger one and in most shops ï had 
been told that such a thing did not exist) and jean-Louys got out 
hts copy of Ruy Lopez {a little book which he had ordered all the 
way from Scvilla in Spain) and he turned to page ninctccn and carc- 
fully followed all the instrucriotis from opening to actack, and in 
eighteen moves hc had been check mated by Be mar do, w-ho had 
leanicd the game only the week bef ore and who had no more idea 
about “gambits" and “end pkys” than 1 had of raising pheasants, 
but who beat us all with a regularity that was as much of a surprise 
to us as it was to himself. 

But what intcrcsrcd me most of all was Rembrandt’s reaction to 
this game. I bad atready taught him the moves, king one square at 
a time, forward, back war d, sideways—castles up and down the wholc 
linc as may be desirabte—knights one square forward, two squares 
sideways—etc,, etc,, and much to my surprise he had learncd it in 
an astoundingly short time. One or Wo evenings had been enough 
to give him a general idca of the game. But he pkycd chess as he 
painted. 

I have said before that he would rarely talk abouc the rhcory of 
his art and used to say that one hour of practice was better than a 
weck of discussion and I do not believe that he ever put a single 
thought upon the subject on paper, ahhough he had quitc a gift for 
expressi ng himself in writing But a few nighis after our dinner- 
party hc approached the subject himself and what hc said was quitc 
intcresting. 

“I likc your Frcnchman,” he said in connection with some re¬ 
mark of mine upon the excdlcnee of Jean-Louys" virtuosity as a 
cook, “I grint you that hc makes a most excellent pancake, but these 
fancy dishes are not vcry much to my taste. I am accustomed to 
simplcr fare. But I like him for the linc hc follows in pkying that 
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strangc ncw game and it is upon ‘line* thot everything in this wortd 
depcnds. 

“\ ou know tkat I have a minibcr of pupils. Sonic of them have 
been ra the r succcssful. Flinck has alrcady made his mark and you 
will hcar of Bol and Douw, for they are sound craftsmen and know 
rheir trade. Of coursc 1 did not really tcach them very much. In 
rheir own uay they are just as good as f am. It just happens rhat I 
am a little oldcr and have had time to leam a few rricks which I 
can hand down to them» 

n But of coursc, pcoplc sec that Flinck has got a ncw commission 
from the Prince or they hcar that Bol is painting a dozen porrrairs 
a year and they say ro themsclves: Herc is our linie Willem or our 
little jantje and he is niaking wonderful picturcs with that box of 
culors grand pa gave him for Saint Nicholas. We must send him to 
this man van Rijn and let him grow up to be as great an artist as 
teek hout or perhaps as the mastcr himself and make a lot of money 
and go about all dressed up in silks and plumes, for you know what 
foolish ïdeas the re are abroad about a profession which counts so 
many of its most honored members among the inmates of the poor- 
house. 

“But what can 1 do? I can't imke a living merely painting por- 
traits, I need pupils. None of those boys are very easy to handlc. 
They are young and models are wil]mg, I have not got the slighccst 
inclinarion to play the school-master, but [ can at least be ca re tul 
that I don't waste my time upon matcrhl that is roo absolutcly 
hopdess. And so I have made it a rulc that they must bring me their 
dra win gs. 

“Their drawings, mind you, not rheir paintings. For almost any- 
body, if he is not absolutcly color-blind and has had a good teacher, 
can Jcam to pa int some sort of a picture, But a line never lies, Givc 
nie a scrap of a man's drawings, anything at alt, and in five scconds 
I will teil you whether he has any talent or whether hc had beteer 
become a brewer. 

“Bestdes, painting is not merely a quesrion of terfmique. Thete 
has got to be temperament, character, personality. Without those, 
the re is no lifc and the world is dull enough as it is. No need to dut¬ 
ter it up with miles of dead canvas. Ycs, a painter should leam his 
tmde and be able to finish a picture, attend to all the details just as 
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* tailor should, be able to finish ft suit of clothes or a carpcntcr to 
finish a cupboard. 

“Perhaps I don't make mysclf quitc clear. There are othcrs who 
onuld teil you much bette r what is in my mind chan ï can teil you 
mysclf, But mark my words, a man has a ‘line* or he has noc. And 
that Frenchman has a Jine. He has got ir in bis manner. He has got 
ic in his marmens. He has got it in his pancakes. He has got it in his 
chess. Hc has got it in everything. WhÜe 1 .. 

I looked at liim in surprise, for this was a new notc I had never 
heard beforc, 

“While you?” 

“While I have got too much of it in my drawing and too littlc Sn 
my life. But ï ani stül young. Give me a few more years of experi- 
ence, and I too may Icarn.” 



SELF-PORTftATT (drawing) 







SASXU AS flora (PAIXTTXG) 


Chüpter 9 

SASKIA QUIETLY GOES TO SLEEP FOR ALL TIME 

R EMBRANDT did bm 
certain things about hfe 
and he leamed them much 
sooner rhan hc had cxpectcd. It 
was a fortnight af ter our din- 
ner-party and the pdntcr and I 
werc spcnding an evening as 
usual, watching over Saskia. 

[ had long si nee givcit up all 
hope of ever being able to do 
something for her. I had 
brought in two of my col- 
leagues whn had studied her 
discase in Grcnobïe and in Lon- 
don. As with patients of this 
sorr a great deal depends upon 
their own state of mind and 
dkath APPEARING t© a wedoed couple fhcy jnust he encoiiraged in 
FHOM an- ohes ojwve (etchinc) their stran g <; belief that they 

will soon be eured (their occasional attacks of melancholia are the 
worst thing that can happen to them), my Icanved rivals had been 
inrrodueed to her as art-dcalers from Antwcrp who wanted to in¬ 
speet Rcmbrandt’s etchtngs and she feit qoite flartered that two such 
dist inguishcd-look ing gentlemen should have conie all the way from 
Flanders to pay homagc to her husband's genius and had asked a 
good many t^ucstions about Rubens, whether hc really had been paid 
a hundred guilders a day while he was painting a picture for sonie 
one and whether his wife had really been as handsome and wdl- 
dressed as she had heard and whether she had ever posed for him 
in the nude, bccause that was something she hcrself oever could 
have donc, however much she might love her busband. 

To wbich they had answered to the best of their ability and being 
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expenenccd physicians and there f ore accustomed to the telling of 
itiany innocent lies, they had so wcll acquitted thcniselvcs of the 
task that Saskia was quite sacisfied and had dozed off, firmly con- 
vinced that she was a much bettcr-looking woman than I leien Four- 
ment and also, to a certain extent, a much more rcspecrablc one, since 
she had somedmes appeared in her tnan’s picture? as Flora but never 
as Veniis. 

Thcn wc had bade Rcmbrandt leave us and the three of us had 
examined the sleeping woman, for the short interview had already 
exhausted her waning strength, and l had shown them my record 
of the case and they both had looked solemn and they borh had 
shaken their heads and the first one had whispered, “mors,” and the 
sccond one had whispered, “mors,” and then wc had waired a few 
minutes to make the husband believc that we were discussing the 
matter in detail and that there still might be some hojw and the cider 
of the two doctors had said: “One mornh more, at the very most.” 
And the youngcr had answercd, af ter the fashion of young pliysi- 
cians who try to show their superior expcricnee before an cider con¬ 
frère: “It seems to me that she might live another shi weeks.” 

But [ had said nothing, for 1 had seen her lose weighr stcadily for 
the last two months and I knew that it was a questton of days rather 
than weeks and 1 rook them upsrairs and we all uttered somt plati¬ 
tudes to Rcmbrandt, who had used that half hour to pull two proofs 
of a littlc etching of the three Magi, on whicli hc had been working 
for quite a long time and which hc now offered with a few compli- 
mentary w r ords to my two doctor friends who were rather tonchcd, 
for there was something very pathctic and almost naïve about this 
man who kept on laboring as unconcemedly as if his Jirtlc house h o! d 
were not, at that very moment, on the brink of collapse and extinc- 
rion. 

Then they bade him farewell, dedining his offer that hc show them 
some further hospitality in token of hbs gratitudc for their services 
and wc went downstairs to the big hall and made rcady for our 
cvening’s game. 

Saskia was still asleep. Her right hand, very white and drcadfuUy 
thin, was resting on the counterpane. She had always been very 
fond of flowers and now that summer had come at last, Rcmbrandt 
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brought her somc fresh roses cvery moming. One o F these she had 
stuck in her hair to give herself a more festive appearance, bef ore 
the arrival of the “Antwerp art-dcalers,” It lay on her pillow, It was 
a vcry red rosé and her cheeks by contrast looked even more pallid 
than usual. But she was breathing casily and rcgularly and the re was 
a smilc on her lips. [ sofcly pulled the curtains of the bed together 
and riptoed back to the table. 

“She seemx to be doing very well," I said. “What will you play, 
backgammon or chcss?” 

“Chcss,” Rembrand t answered. “I think that I can beat you tü- 
night. The last time we playcd, ï lost my queen almost at the very 
beginning. I will do better to-nighr." 

1 took two pawns and let him choose. 

He pointe d to my left hand and got red. 

We began in the usual way, king’s pawn, queen’s pawn, king's 
bishop, quecn's rook and whatever followed, 1 have forgotten how 
the game ran, but I remember that after only five or és moves, he 
had brought his queen out and was usïng her to forcc me into a 
defensive position. F wartied him. W hat he was doing had a ccrrain 
quality of brUtiancy. It might make him win the game in about ten 
or fiftcen moves, bilt only on condition that 1 overlookcd a counter- 
attack which I could makt with my kmghts, in which case his lick 
of reserves would put him into a fatal position. I watched him closely. 
Mc was go engrossed in his own calculatiottS that hc sccmed com- 
pletely unaware of the dangcr that threatened him from the side of 
my knights. I warned him o nee more. *' This is aJl very fine, I told 
him, “hut you are playing this to win.” 

“But this is so amusing,” he answered. 14 1 ktiow that I am running 
a few risks but I have the position well in hand. I shall heat you the 
next move if I can cxtricate my queen." 

“But can you?” I asked him, taking his bishop’s pawn and thereby 
opening an avenue of attack for my bishop. 

“I think I can- Why, it would be absurd if 1 couldn’t! I had the 
game in hand only a moment ago and now— 

“And now,” I answered, “I have your queen and you are mate in 
three moves.” 

He pushed back his chair. 
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“Too bad," hc consoled himself. “Too bad. 1 thought that 1 had 
you this time. Ut me try again. Just a moment dll 1 make surc that 

Saskia is all right" , 

He picked up one of the two candlcs, went to the bed and pushed 

aside the curtains. Then he rurned to me and whispertd: Look how 
quict she is to-night! 1 never saw her sleep so soundly. Shc must bc 
ically getting bette r,” 

I stood by his sidc and put my hand upon her heart. 

Saskia was dcad. 



landscape (etchïng) 
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SA3K1A (PAINTINC) 





Chüfiter io 

SASKIA IS BUR1ED AND REM BRANDT GOES BACK 

TO WORK 





the vllïage at the lake {drawïng) 


I AM wriring this in ihc year i 6 fi 9 and Saskïa dicd in 41 . Thai is 
twenty-scven years ago and twcnty-scvcn years are a long time 
in a man s lift, l can't complain about my nicmoryt It is causing me 
very little troublc, and as 1 shail be seventy next yeaf T I have no 
righr to cxpect roo tnuch. The greater part of my contemporarics 
are dtlicr dcad or rapidly bccoming senile and the former are better 
o ff than the latten 

What Fatc heids in store for me, I do not know. But when the 
end coines, 1 hope that it will be smlden and swift and that I shail 
never have to pass through those pcriods of slow mental dccay v> hich 
secm to be the incvitable concomitant of old age. 

But I have notieed something curious vvhcncver I try to rceon- 
struct the c ven ts of tny own past» 1 can recollect the most unim¬ 
portant details of my eariy childhood. I still know with absolute 
assunmee what presents I receivcd on Saint Nicholas day when 1 was 
scven and eight and nine and ten. 1 could teil you what we had to 
cat on the few occasions when we entertained guests. Could I han- 
dle a pcncil, I would be able to draw you the absolute likeness of 
all my school-tcachcrs and most of my friends, 

The same lioïds good for the two years l spenr studying amtomy 
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and surgery at the Umversiry of Leyden. Even' detail of every day, 
almost every detail of cveiy hout of every day, is firmly hxed in my 
mind. But suddcnly af ter my twenrieth birthday, the picture bc- 
comes hazy. I stil! know in a genera l way whar occurrcd dn ring the 
years that I pracciced medici ne in Amsterdam, but I of ten lose track 
of the sequertee of cvents. For example, 1 wiii remember with per¬ 
fect clarity that such and such a person feil ill of such and such a 
discase and I ctnild give you a fairly accurate account of the de vel - 
opment of his case. But should you ask me to name the year, 1 wou ld 
bc hopelessly at a loss, I would be obliged to answer that T did not 
know. Ir might have been 46 or '56 and then again, it might have 
been '49 or ' 59 . I just simplv would nut know. I could teil you 
whether the patiënt had a temperature on the third or on the fourrh 
day of his afflietion, but I might bc off on the date all the way from 
five to ten years. 

I have ofren spcculatcd upon the true nature of rhis curious mental 
trick and l think that it is duc to the increase in speed of both the 
months and the years as we grow oldcr. When 1 was ten years of 
agc, a single day rcscmbled ctemiry, only on a somewhac smaller 
scalc. Tc was composcd of twenty-four hours, eaeh onc of which bore 
a distinct character of its own and offcrcJ countlcss possi hiiities for 
new adventures and fresh cxpericnces, 

Gradually human cxistcncc bccame more commonplace. One got 
up, did one’s work, are a few meals, talked to a few friends, worried 
a bit, laughed a bit, rcad a few chapters in a book and went to bed 
again. 

The humdrum bccame the normal. One commeneed to accept 
whatever Fate had in store without mummring, for what ivas the 
usc of trying to fight God? At firsc, of course, diere still wcre the 
seasons, TJie spring, when the trees and the plants wc re in flower, 
the summer when it was hot, the fall when the grain was harvested, 
the winter when it was cold and one was obliged to wear heavy 
woolen coats and mufflers. 

But af ter one’s fifticth birthday, even those natura) divisions of 
the year seemed to lose their importance. One no longcr grumbled 
about the frost or the heat or the min or the snow. Thcy were there! 
Impossible to do anything about them. anyway. That was the last 
great surrendcr. From that moment on, time ccased to have a personal 
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entity, It bccamc a smudge. Somc gigantic joker had wiped bis dirty 
thumb across the vault of H ca ven and that was ca lied Hfc. Thcn 
the last final sleep and grateful oblivion for the rest of etemity. 

Thosc thoughts have been continually in my mind du ring the last 
twenry ycats. I Icncc dates and hoon mcan ven- little to me and as t 
have never been in the habit of kceping a diary until now, as I never 
saved a single letter or a single scrap of paper rhat was in any way 
conncctcd with my own existcnce (it scemcd such a silly thing to 
do, as if my own funny littl e adventures we re really of the slïghtest 
gcncral importance), as, in short, 1 am writitig this cntircly from 
meinory, I find it rather difiicult to state when cxacrly Saskia de- 
part cd this life or even when she was hu ried. 

She died (1 am quite surc about that) sonictime du ring the summer 
of 1642 , for I remember that it was during the same ycar in wliich 
Tasman disco ver ed rhat mvstcrious i sl and in the Pacific ücean wliich 
was called Nieuw Zeeland, after my belovcd Zeeland, and sailed 
around the great south land about which we had had so niany 
srrangc reports during the last forty years. 

As nlways I was interested in any reports he might bring home 
about the narcotics in usc among the natives. Everywhere in the 
world the inhab kants secm to have somc favorite way of biinging 
about temporaiy forgctfulness, In most instanecs they were only 
interested in their misera bic hasheesh as a momentary mcans of es¬ 
cape from lives that were none too happy. Bur ï am convitkced that 
somc day we shall find a plant which viU enable us to do something 
infïnirclv more important to perform surgical opcrations without 
that dreadful agony which now turns the operating-room into a 
torture chamber and makes pcople avoid the hospital as if it were 
the lepere’ house. And therc al ways is a chancc that one of those 
cxplorers, coming back from distant parts of Asia or Africa or Amer¬ 
ica, shall bring us the answer to this agc-old questiom I had thcrc- 
fore made it a rulc to keep track of al) new voyages and when I 
heard that this new big island, called van Diemcn’s Land (after My 
Lord Anthony van Dienicn, the govemor-general of the Indics, who 
also conquered Formosa and who had equipped this most recent 
expedition)—•when I heard that it was inhabited by woolly-haired 
aborigines who could makc battlc-axes return to their hands after 
they had thrown them at their cnemics, I dccided that people clevcr 
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cnough to in vent sucfi a curieus deviee (the tme nature of which I 
never heard cxplaincd) might also have discovered somc new roeth¬ 
of of bringing about a state of artificial oblivion. But the reports 
that were printed about these new cxplorations remained cxeced- 
ingiy brief and far from satisfactoiy. Finally I addressed a letter to 
the dirccturs of the India Company and was informed that Thcir 
Lordships were conducring a business enterprise and were not man- 
aging a museum of natural curiosities and had no Information to give 
me upon the subject in which I secmed ïntcrcsted. 

We 11 , that famous voyage happened in 1641 (though I only heard 
about it two ycars later) but the date stuck in my memory, for the 
very silly reason that I had had a disputc with onc of Rembrandt’s 
brothers-in-law whctfier Lurjcgast in which Tasman was bom was 
siruated in Friesland or in Groningen and finally I had bet him a 
rijksdaaldcr that it was in Groningen and not in Friesland and he 
had taken me up and I had been right and he had never paid me 
that rijksdaaldcr, ckiming that by rights the hamlet ought ro have 
been a part of hLs native province. (A pretty fceble excuse, it secmed 
to me.) And ever since, when some one said, “Sixtcen-hundred and 
foïty-two, 1 ’ I instinctively added, “Tasman from Lutjcgast and Sas- 
kia, too," ït was a foolish little jingle and not a very dignified one, 
buc as long as the particular comparrmenc of our brain oceupicd by 
our memory resembles a pawnshop the moming af ter a fire, with 
everything helter-skclter and in liopclcss disorder, 1 suppose that 
such absurd combi nations are inevitable. 

Anyway that terrible rimc aUows me to remember that the poor 
girl dted in the ycar 1641 and that is cnough for the present purposc. 
She dïed in the summer of *4: and if I am not mistaken, it was dur- 
ing the mïddlc of June, for the push-cart venders were gelling thcir 
first chcrries and there were flowers everywhere, and the trees aiong 
the Burchtwal looked fresh and green as we slowly carried Saskia 
to her last resting place. 

When we came to the Old Church, we found that the officials 
had not expected us so carly and that the building was still locked. 
The coffin was put down while some one went to get the sexton 
and we all stood around in a small group and we wanted to say 
something and we did not know quite what to say and the noise óf 
the traffic in the near-by Warmoesstraat served as a background for 
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our sslcncc and then al] of a suddcn, thcrc was the graring sound of 
heavy boks that wcre bcing push cd asidc and the doors opened 
slowly as if pushed asidc by invisiblc hands, and inside everything 
was very quict, but in the distante somc one was hammering at a 
bench that needed repair and [ looked at Rembrandt and I saw 
rhat he had rurned palc, as if they were hammering muls into his 
wifc’s coffin, 

We buried her right undcmcath the small organ, not far away 
from the monument erected to Admiral van Heemskerk who had 
died off Gibraltar and who had been the first man to try and reach 
the Indics by way of the North Pole. 

The ceremony took only a few minures. The heavy black cloth 
which had complctcly cover cd the caskct was carcfully folded up 
by two of the professional pall-bcarers who performed this office 
with such absurd dignity that they remindcd me of my grandmorher 
and her maid Rika, doing the sheets when the half-yearly laundry 
camc home. Then the coffin was placed upon rwo heavy ropes. Eight 
men, four on each sidc, rook hold of the ropes, The minister stepped 
fonvard with au cnormous Bible which he opened and placed on a 
small wonden stand which had been placed the re for the occasion 
and whilc he rcad the onc hundred and third psalm, Saskïa was slowly 
and silcntly lowcred into the cavemous darkness of her open grave. 

i have gone to many funcrals in my day and every time I have 
been srruck by the ïnability of the creed of Calvin and Luther to 
express its emotions in anvrhing bcyond me re words, The music in 
our churches is hideous. The singing is atrocious. We cover the wal Is 
with a dozen coats of whitewash, wc paint the cciling gray, and we 
vamish the benches uncil they are stained a dark brown and then we 
ask the congregation to comc and stt stil! on incredibly uncomfortablc 
scats whilc somc one talks to them, 

In our churches, some onc is f ore ver telling somebody dsc what he 
ought to think or do, Instcad of agreement there is argument. ïn- 
stead of being utged to lose our souls in quiet contemplation, we are 
exhorted to follow the intricatc subtleties of violent controversies and 
to take sides in never-ending disputes, Heavcn knows, I do not wish 
a return of those good old days of which our Catholic neighbors 
are secrctly talking. Deprivcd of their anctent shrines and obligcd 
to worship their own Lord in the attic of somc innoccnt-lookuig 
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warehousc, thcy must of ooursc look back to the pcriod before our 
town went Protestant as a soit of Faradke Lost. But their Church had 
to go. It was too foreign to the nature of our pcoplc and wc shall 
have to continue our present way until wc shall bc rid of it for all 
time. 

No, it is not that I want. But I can’t for the lifc of me see why we 
had to go so far in the other direction and why cvcryrhiiTg wc do 
must bc ugly and devoid of symbolic mcamng. Most pcoplc are 
srarving for a lirtle color in their lives, Thcy hunger for somc varicty 
of mystcrious cmödon that shall (for the moment at least) allow them 
to forget the all too brutal facts of human existcncc. 

V\ c fortunatc o nes who are not forever beset by the neccssitics of 
Snding enough to cat and to drink and mam raming a roof over our 
childrcns heads, don't know what the poorcr classes suffer. We go 
in for music or for painting or we write sonnets or study ma the¬ 
matics or lose oursck'cs in the works of the ancient philosophcrs. But 
all rhosc roads of escape are closcd to them. The Church alone can 
give them reliëf. And I never enter one of these sepulchral places of 
worship without wondering w'hy our churches are so hopclessly 
onc-sided and always appeal to the bruin but never to the emotions. 

Takc that funcral of Saskia. Surcly if there was a tragedy it was 
the death of rhis lovely crcature. She was young and until a few 
nionrhs before her death, very lovely. Shc was niamed to one of the 
most rcmarkabic men of her day and agc, who was devoted to her 
and could have given her a Ufe full of beauty and interest. She had 
a child, She had many friends. She was not vcry bright, perhaps, 
but no one asked of her that shc be abic to translate" Au veer into 
Latin hexameters. 

And then she died. Died before she was fully thirty years old. 
Dicd and left everything she loved behind, to become a mcre num- 
ber in a row of hidcous graves and moldcr away in a threadhare 
shroud until her poor bon es should be evicted to make room for 
some new candidatc. 

A ghastly tragedy, the negation of everything that men and 
women are supposed to live for. But a marvelous opportimity for 
the Church to stand forth as the prophet of hope, to maintaïn boldly 
and in the face of all this incriminarïng evidence, that tife is good and 
that death is but another form of living, to surround these assertions 
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wirh beautiful gcstures and honcsc music, with synibol s that should 
speak uncontrovcrribly of the Etemal Veriries, 

Instcad of wfaich a young farmhartd, speaking an accent that bc- 
trayed no brccding whatsoever, rcad somc very finc vcrscs, the mcan- 
ing of whïch, however, hc did not scem to onderstand in the least* 
Then sixteen men, who during the rest of tlie day werc drivers of 
beer-wagons and ccl-fishcrs, their working clothes badly bidden by 
tong black cassocks and still smdling of the alc-house, took the large 
wooden box containing all thïs Iovcliness and with an ill-conccaled 
"onc, cwo, three!” they hurricdly lowcred it inro its stonc cagc. 
Then they rum cd away to carry the stretcher to the storc-room 
in the back of the church where such paraphernalia wc re kept when- 
evtr there was no demand for their services, and hastened to the door 
to gat her in the rips of the mourners. 

1 supposc there wcre those among us who wan red to lingcr a mo¬ 
ment Jonger—to say something for the last time to the shadow that 
lay at our feet. But we wcre given no time, The minister kft. The 
sexton was ratrling his keys. There was not hing for us to do but 
to go. 

And so wc returned to the house in the Antbonie Breestraat and 
the nurse with the help of sotne of the ncïghbors had pre pa red a 
meal and the tablc was set in the saine room from which they had 
carrjcd the corpse away only an hour before (a dreadful and bat- 
barous custom whicli wc have undoubtedly inherited from our sav- 
age auccstors) and we wcre all of us badc to enter and regale our- 
selvcs. 

I remamed a few mi nut es, for nor to have done so wou ld have at- 
tracted too much ai tent ion. Then I looked for Rcmbrandr. Ue was 
not there. Drivcn by somc sort of premonition, 1 sof tl y tiptoed up- 
stairs to the studio. Rcmbrandr, still in his mouming clothes, a Jong 
veil of black crapc har ging down from his hat and black gloves on 
his hands, but completcly oblivious of the worjd around him, was 
busy painting. I w r ent up to liim and put my hand on his shoulder, 
but he never tumed his head and 1 don’t think he notieed me. 

For he was working oncc more at a portrait of Saskia, a portrait of 
Saskia as she liad looked the day he laad married her. 
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Chapter 11 


REM BRANDT UNEXPECTEDLY CALLS AND BORROWS 

FIFTY GUILDERS 


I LÏ'.Fl the studio without saying a word, talkcd to a few pcoplc 
downstairs, ui ter cd the usual plarimdes which beloog to such an 
occasion, went home, chaoged my clothes and watked to the hos- 
pital where I spent the rest of the day* But to my great surprise, just 
af ter I had fimshed my supper. the maid told me that Mr. van Rijn 
had comc to sce me, and of course 1 bade him come in and asked 
why this fomiality of ha ving h miself annoimced, to which he re¬ 
plied vaguely thar he did not knnw, and rook a chair and sat down. 
Theo I noticed that he was still in the same black clothes he had 
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wom at the funcral and that the re was somcthing wild about the 
way in which he stared arouttd tlic room. 

In the case of any ore else, I would have choiight: “This man bas 
been drinking,” But he was de ad sober and indecd it was nor until 
much later, when anxicty about losing hts eyesighr was added to 
all his other worries, that he occasionalty tri cd to fïnd a few mo- 
menrs of oblivion by mcans of that falsc friend who dwellcth at the 
bottom of a brown jar of Schiedam gin, 

The re was but one other explanadon for hts dishcvdcd looks: hc 
was utterly exhausted. 

I asked him wh ether he had had any (hing to eat thai day, when 
he had last dined, Hc tried to remember, but could not. “Two or 
thrce days ago,” hc answered. And so I went info the kitchcn and 
with my own hands prepared a mcal of soft-boilcd eggs and toasred 
bread and I sent the maid out for some mi Ik, which 1 slightly heated, 
and he ate everything and then said: “I am dreadfully tired,” and I 
took him upstairs and praaically had to undress him (for hc could 
hardly lift a (inger) and I put him into my own bed and went down- 
stairs again and made myself some sort of a couch out of chairs and 
cushions and the family Bi bic, which I used as a pillow, and blcw 
out the candlc and it seemed to me that 1 had hardly slcpr an huur 
when I was awakened by a loud banging on the front door, and of 
course l tboughc it was a patiënt and I went to the front door and to 
my grcar surprise, noticed that the Sun was shining brighdy and 
that it must bc berween eighe or ninc o clock in the nioming, and 
then I opened the door and there stood the nurse of little Tirus, her 
hair hanging down her forchead and her bare feet in leather slippers. 

“This is a fïnc thïng to happen!” she began, but I shuslied her and 
badc her comc in and said sharpïy: “Keep a civil tonguc in your head, 
woman. What is it you want?” 

‘is he here?” she asked, 

“He? What do you mcan by ‘hc’?" 

“Rembrandt." 

“And since when do you cal! your master by his first name, or 
refcr to him as ‘he’?” 

“Oh, well, hc isn’t so mudv, and for a widower to spend the night 
after his wife's funcral outsidc of the house! It is disgraccful! The 
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ncighbors wiJl talk about ir, They are alrcady talking more than 
is good. It is disgracefuL. And hert 1 am, slaving myself to dcath to 
keep everythmg going niccly, and I cooked the fincst mcal ever 
served in our Street af ter a funcral, and hc does not even cotne down 
to say l how do you do? 1 to a single one of the guests. And he forgers 
to give me moncy to buy beer and I have to pay for it out of my 
üwn pocket and then he does not comc down to the mcal and 
everybody wiJl bc talking about it!” and so on and so forth, a hys- 
rcrical woman fccling vcry sorry for hcrsclf. 

As there was no use arguing the case, I told her that she was a very 
badly used woman, that her master had been sadly ncgligcnt in his 
dmics and that I would speak to him as soon as he had rested from 
the terrible exhausrion of the last few days, and ha ving in this way 
quicicd her somewhat, I prevailed upon her co go back home and 
take care of the baby and l would return with the mastcr just as 
soon as I co o ld. 

The harpy actually left me and I retumed to the dining-room to 
dress and to makc tip my mind what to say to Rembrandt, for al- 
though his household no Jonger needed my professional assistancc, 
1 feit that it was in even greater nced of my services as a fairly 
sübcr-minded and not cntircly unpractical human heing. And when 
Rembrandt finally camc downstaks, a littlc afrer clcvcn, and af ter 
hc had caten three ordinary breakfasrs, 1 ptishcd my chair back (why 
can't ore [hink with onc*s fect undcrncath the tablc?) and I s.lid: 
“Listen, my good friend, this wilt never do! lf 1 have told you 
oncc I have told you ten dozen rimes, that woman oughc to go. Site 
is no good. She is irrcsponsible. 1 don’c quite want to say that she 
is crazy buc she isn’t far away from it, Pay her her wages and let her 
go, but Ier her go right away, for unlcss 1 am much mistaken, she is 
rapidJy losing her mind and she may end bv murderiiig you or vour 
childd 1 

This start led him considcrably and he asked: “Do you really think 
so, or do you say that becausc you do not likc lier?" To which I 
answered, not without somc heat, that my persoonI likes or dislikes 
had nothing to do with the case, that in such marters I fimily be- 
lievcJ in keeping professional and private opinions strictly separate, 
but that as a doctor who had done his best to save his wifc and was 
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now doing his best to save hls sou, ï feit ir my duty to wam him 
againsr so dangcrous a companion, and 1 ent! cd oncc more vvitli the 
admonition: “Pay her and let her go,” 

Bilt he answcred that tliat was nut so easy as ir sccmcd and I askcd 
him why. For the position between servants and mastcr was clearly 
defined and rcgulaccd by the laws of Amsterdam. One mighr have 
to pay a servant or a nurse a few weeks' extra wages, but that was 
all, and as long as the financial obÜgations wc re fulHlIcd, the magis- 
trate took no norice when iratc sculUong stormed rlicir couitdl- 
chambcr with their complaints and grievanccs. 1 Ie might be obltged 
to give her a full month’s wages, but then he would be ablc to ask 
her to leave his house at onee, and good riddanee. 

All thosc arguments, however, secnicd to make very little impres- 
sion opon him. He kept repeating that it would not be so easy as 
I thought and Jtnally took his leave, but just as I opened tbc door to 
show him out, he made a remark wliich pulled me a great deal. 
“You are right,” he said, “and 1 will do what you teil me, I will try 
to raisc the money to-day.” 

“Raisc the money to-day , . a question of twenty or thirty 
guilders at the very most. “Raise the money”—when one Uwd in 
the higgesr house on the Jodcnbrecstraat, bought pictures by Rubens 
and Raphaci as if rhcy had been ten-cent prints and was known to 
have married onc of the richest girls of Friesland! 

“I will try to raisc the money to-day!” Thus far wc had had 
tragedy. Now mystery had been added. And I dccidcd to have a 
scrious talk with him as soon as he should have recovered from the 
emotions of the last few days. 

A man who any day co ul tl lay his hands on fïfty thousand guilders 
in cash (every one knew that Saskia had not had a penny less) tell¬ 
ing me that he would try and raisc a servant’s wages-no, something 
w r as wrong there, 

But one can't very weII ask questions of that soit and so [ waited 
and went the usual rounds of my professional duiics, for 1 knew that 
when pcoplc have something on their minds, they sooncr or later must 
relieve themselves or go mad. 

In the olden days, so I am told, one could go to a pricst and teil 
him all abouc everything. Thcn camc the new dispcnsacion and peo- 
ple werc admonished to address themselves directly to God. 
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And God lives so very fnr away and a doctor is convcnicntly 
near by, rïghr around the corner. And so the doctor ofren gets the 
confidenccs that wc re really meanc for the Almighty. I therefore 
made up my mind that l would not caII at the Brecstraat, and would 
wait, for the patiënt would appcar soon enough, 

Remb randt, however, appeared to he struggling hard to heep hts 
rrouble to himself. The days grew into weeks and he never came 
near the Houtgracht, 

And tlien suddcnly onc day when I retumed from the hospita! 
late in the afternoon l found him in my working-room. He must 
have been waïting quite a long time, for hc had amused himself copy- 
ing a luist of Ilippocrates that stood on my book-case, and the draw- 
ing was almost Hnishcd, 

“I have cotnc to speak to you about something,” he saïd, without 
ofTering me the usunl salutation. “I am in a rather difRcult position. 
Can you Jet mc have fifty guilders?” And then hc told me his story, 
and it was a st range onc, as you shall sec for yourself. 
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5ASKIA HTTK A PI\J£ (pAINTING) 



Chapter i 2 

I LEARN A FEW THINGS ABOUT SASKÏA’S FAMILY 



THE W1NDM1LL (ETCHWg) 


(t T AM just back from the Old Cliurch,” he began. “I have bought 
J| rhc grave in which xSaskia is buried. It is mine now and she 
wil! never have to lie there wirh st range rs. I had to sdl two of my 
picture* to raisc the amount. I don’t know what lias happened, I had 
thought that they would bring me slx hundred florins. I only got 
half. Btir the grave is mine. I went to the notary this moming, The 
papers have been signed and are in my pocket. Now could you let 
me have fifty gui Uiers? I owe the nurse thirty for past wages and 
twenty for Ictting her go without the usual notice. Can I have the 
moncy?” 

I told him that of course he could have the moncy, but why did 
he need it? !t was a diHicult subject. I dccided not co try and bc too 
delicate, Such mental operatiom are vety mucli like physical ones, 
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and the tender-heart cd surgeons, who rry to save the fcclings of the Lr 
patienrs, are the ones who do the most harm. And so 1 said: “Of 
coursc your affaire are none of my business and I won ld gladly give 
you a thousand guilders if you rcally needcd them. But the re Ls the 
house. You oncc told uic rhat you had paid thirteen thousand guilders 
for it. You will grant me that I have never pried into your affaire, but 
one day when you were pulling a preof and I was ralking to you 
in the littlc room upstairs, you remarked that you made herween 
two thousand and three thousand florins a year from your etchings 
alone. Then there are your pupils. I don T t know how mucli they 
pay you, but it ought to be a fairly decent sum. Then there are 
your porrraits, There is the picture of Banning Coctj's company. 
The other day (it was at the furie ral of Saskia, to be exact) young 
Uylcnburgh, her cousin, told me that you had got five thousand 
florins for it. And then there is Saskia’s inheritance. Shc must have 
had quitc a good deal. Her father was a man of impomnee. I don’t 
know what bccamc of it, but I supposc you got some of it.” 

“I got cverything." 

“Wcll, you ought to be abïe to realizc on it.'* (I hated to talk Sike 
a damn school-master, but in many ways the man to whom 1 was 
speaking was still a child.) 

“I cao,” he answered. “It is rncrcly a question of time. You sec, 
Saskia had made a will about two weeks before shc died. We did 
not teil you, because you had given orders that she must not be 
disnirbed, and as a matter of fact, I did not know' about it until it 
was all finished. But the thïng had been on her mind for quite a long 
time and one afremoon, when 1 had gone out to talk about a new 
port ra it, shc sent the nurse to ger her a notary. He came co sec her 
and drew up cverything in truc legal form. She signed the documents 
nine days before she died and she left everything ro me. Ir is undcr- 
stood that ï will look af ter the boy and sec that he gets a flrst-rate 
cducation and if I ever marry again, which I doubt, al! the money 
gocs to Titus. And some other details which are neither herc nor 
there. But the most wonderful thing of all—and I never thought that 
the poor girl had cared quitc so much for me-came at the end. Shc 
sripulatcd that I should never bc asked to give any sort of an ac¬ 
counting. It is all mine to do with as I pleasc. Of coursc, I shall merely 
regard it as a trust-fund for the benefit of little Titus. I may use 
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some of it to pay for the house. Half of it lias been paid alrcady but 
ï still o we some seven thousand florins on it and a few years’ inter¬ 
est. In the end it will go to Titus anyway and 50 rhat means norhing. 

,l I am rcally much better fïxed than ever beforc. But I have no 
head for business and I wou ld rat het paint threc pktures tiian add 
one single sum of figures, And tliings have been sort of slow coming 
in these Jast six months. I know thac people say that I got five thou¬ 
sand guiiders for rhat big miliria picce. Wel], six reen Imndred is 3 
littlc nearer to the truth, and even of that, l am noc quitc sure, for 
they now teil me that it is too largc for the hall and they want to 
cur a piecc ofï at both sides, and some of the soldiers who stood 
pretty near the edge of the picture ihrcatcn that they won't give 
me a cent unless they show up as well as the rest of the company. 
And then there are four or five of that crowd who claim that 1 have 
not done them justicc. They don’t want to bc painted with their 
backs to the public. They say that they had agreed to pay an equal 
sum, all of them, and that therefore they have a right to as much 
canvas as their neighbors. One of them stopped me the other day 
on the Ververs Gracht and caused quire 3 scandal, and he was a 
sergeant, too. What did 1 rncan by hiding his face behind the arm 
of another fellow, who was only a corporal and a man he did not 
care for to boot? 

“Well, I did not ïosc my temper, thotigh I was sorely tempted to 
do so. Instead 1 bought hint a beer and took him to the Kloveniers¬ 
doelen and I spent an hmir trying to show that hcctlchead that I 
had rried to do something more than paint a nicc, polite picture of 
himself and his companions, that I had not tried to paint onc par- 
ticular company of soldiers, but al! the soldiers of all the ages, going 
forth to defend their homesteads, I made quitc a speech. Did I con- 
vince him? Of course noc! All my fine words did not make the 
slightese iinpression upon the crcaturc’s drnnb braïn, Whenever I 
thought that I had made my point clear, he would look at me and 
shake his head and say: T paid as much as the rest of them and 
I want to bc shown as big as the rest of them, or I shan’t give you a 
cent.’ And in the end he got quitc abusive and asked me whether the 
littlc girl in the center had paid her share and what she was doing 
there anvway, and then I gave up in despair, and l sliall count myself 
Jucky if I get half of what they pmmised me. 
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“You are right, I used to have quitc a numbcr of pupils, but you 
know how ir is. Those who have talent are usually too poor to pay 
me anyrhing and those who can pay have not got the talent and 
they are just a common nuisance. They might at least have given me 
sornc rest whto Saskia died, WcIJ, a few had the dccency to go home. 
Buc half a dozen camc from too far awav r to go home and they 
stayed. And onc cvening I heard a lot of noise in the attic (you know 
that Ls where they have cheir rooms) and [ « ent upsrairs to invesri- 
gate and [ heard rwo people flikkering behind a door and then I 
heard rhe high gigglc of onc of rhc models, who had no business to 
bc there at all, and then the boy said: ‘And now we are in good 
company, for we are libc Adam and Eve in Paradise/ So 1 told them 
that I would make that wish comc true and wou ld plav the Angel 
with the Flaming Sword and would drive them out, and I rhrew 
them out of the house then and therc, beenuse I have got to have 
discipline in my own home, bilt of coursc people talkcd about it 
and as a rcsulr rhree of the other boys have Jcft me, 

“And so you sec how ir gocs, l have sevcral thousand guilders still 
coming to me for port mits I have done. Buc ir scems that it is harder 
to co Heet nowadays than formerly. Somc people claim that we may 
condude pcacc with Spain al most any day now and that there wil! 
be qiiite a terrible crisis then, but why war should bc more pro6t- 
able than peace is something 1 don’t quitc understand. lf I had ever 
kept hooks 1 would bc ablc to tel) you where all the moncy has gone. 
for I miisr have made quitc a great deal these last ten years. And 
anyway, it does not matter, lt is only a question of a few months— 
as soon as the fortmlicies connected with the inheritancc shall have 
been complercd. You know how slow our courts are about such 
rhings, There must be a guardian for little Titus and the Chambcr 
of Orphans must bc consultcd. I ha te all such legal complicarions. 
1 don’t understand them. They wony me and keep me from work- 
ing and so I just try to forget them. But everything will bc all right 
in a couplt of months. 

“Mcanwhile, it will be much better for everybody concemed if 
that damned nurse gocs before the end of another day, I could sell 
something out of my collection, but then the wholc towrs would 
say that those Frisian relations who said that I was a spcndthrifc 
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and was wasting my wifc's inoncy had heen right. I nced fifry 
guilders and [ nced them right away and 1 necd thero very quictly, 
I can pay you back in September or October and I shall give you 
six percent, which sccms fair, Can I have rhem?” 

I said ycs, he could have them, and went to the litrle safe in my 
bedroom in which I kept the East Indian shares I had inherked from 
my grand-undc and I rook out five golden riders and I gave them 
to Rembrandt and I bade him fotget abouc the tnrerest—it was just 
a small loan between friends, and that evening i wrotc a long letter 
to a friend of mine in Leeuwarden, a yotmg man with whom I had 
studied in Leydcn, hut who had given up mcdicinc and had gonc in 
for the law. Hc belonged to an excellent family which had remained 
faithful to the King of Spain after rhc outbreak of the revolution 
and had therefore been deprived of all irs posscssions. He often de¬ 
el ared that w T hilc poverty might be no disgrace, it had very litrle 
else to recommend it to a sensiblc person, and hc had made no secrct 
of it chcn that he mcant to marry money—a grear deal of moncy— 
just as soon as be had the opportunity. Hc had been as good as his 
word- Almosc immediately upon graduation he had married the 
daughtcr of a very rich cattle-owncr from the neighborhood of 
Franeker. A former acquaintance who had gonc to Franeker to 
finish his studies (finding Lcyden a little too divertmg for that con¬ 
stant applicatien to his work which his father deemed nccessary) 
had been present at the wedding. T ran actoss him one day when he 
was passing through Amsterdam and he told me all about it. 

“The bride squinted and she was süghtly lamc,” hc ïnformed me, 
“bur sbc was an orphan and had two hundred thousand guilders in 
cash. The groom looked very meek and digntfied and kept awake 
all during the service. He has bonght out one of the best notary 
offices in the Capital—special bes in farmers’ cases, has bccomc the 
hnancial adviser of every bemest plovvman in all of the sixteen coun- 
ties—coins in the money al most as fast as the Mint can turn it out— 
is a very decent busban d to tbc unsightly wifc and is just as amus- 
ing and honest a companion as in the days before hc got rich.” 

I wrote fo this provincial Croesus and asked him to find out for 
me whether Saskia van Uyienburgh had rally been as rich as pcople 
said and co give me all the particulars hc could lay hands on—that 
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I was not actmg in an indiscreet fashion, but that I had a friend who 
was greatly in te rest ed, etc„ etc., and wouJd he pleasc let me know 
by return mail. 

Th ree weeks later l had his answer and his letter showed that he 
had not changcd a bit from the days when wc used to walk tó 
Noordwijk on 3 fine Sunday afccmoon to cat a supper of bread and 
chccse in the Golden Hyacinth and feit that this world was by far 
the best sort of a world anybody could wish to live in, 

This is what he wrote: 

“Ornatïssimc! 

“Alagno curn gaudio aecepi littems tuas atque maximo cum-now what 
in thunder was 'hastc’ ïn Latin? But aijyway, I got your letter and the 
question yoo ask can refer to only one perron, the great Maestro Rem- 
brandtus van Rijn, painter- in-ext raordi na ry to the Rabhis of Amsterdam 
and who not long ago, if I am to hclieve my correspondente, lias given 
up the use of colors akogether and now distüls himself 3 new solt of 
picture out of a mixture of soot, lamp-black and coal-ashcs. 

'Tor who clse could be intcrcstcd in the affairs of that poor Uylen- 
burgh girl, who left hete So long ago that few of her eontempora rics 
remembet her? lïc reassured, however. I have done a little quict inves- 
tigating and lierc is my genera] impression of the fnw . 

[ don t think that there is ver}' much money in that particular quarter, 
or if there hc any, that it wil! ever bc of great use to him, as most of the 
renowned Uylcnburgh mitlions exist only on paper, or wherever thev 
exist ‘in naturalibus,’ are so hupelessly mortgaged, hypothesized or hypoth- 
eeated (take your choicc), debentured and gene rally tied up thar ïn case 
of a sudden salc l doubt whether they wou ld rcalizc one-twentieth of 
their normal valuc. I am on agrceablc terms of professional cordïality 
with the norary who has handled the affairs of the family ever sincc the 
old man was elected sheriff for the first time and that must have been 
shcutly after the Bood. He threw up his hands in despair and said: ‘Dcm't 
talk to me about that case! It will be my death yet. For now, so ! onder¬ 
stand, that the youngest daughter has' died, the one who marrïcd that 
miller or pointer or whatever he is ïn Holland, the widowcr will proh- 
ably wrire us a letter and ask for a scttlcmcnt but Solumon in all his wis¬ 
dom could not unravel that estatc.' And then he gave me many details, 
all in a perfecrly profcssorial manner, and I shall not even try to explain 
his speech in plain Dutch, but I shall mcrely give you the gist of his 
observations* * 
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s, Old Rombertus van Uylcnburgh, the father, had been t|uitc a famous 
man in local Frisian politics. A big frog In a small puddle. During the 
critica! years of tbc rtbellkm, hc had scveral cimes been Rurgomaster 
of Leeuwarden and hc it was who conducted the negotiations beween 
the E^ratcs of Friesland and the Prmce of Orange about choosing the 
bitter to be sovereign ruler of the new commonweakh. But William was 
murdcred before they had been able to reach an agreemenr. As you 
undoubtedly know, old Rombertus w^a$ lunching wich William the day 
the latter was shot and held him ïn his arms when he died. AU this had 
brought a great deal of honor, but hc had been aw r ay from home $o 
much thar hc had lirrlc time to loot af ter his own affaire 

'The mrnher had brought up the childrcn, of whom there had been 
nine at the time of her deatli in 1 ïi or In '24 Rombertus himself had 
gonc to jom the angels. At that momenr, two of rhe sons were cngagcd in 
the law and a third one had becotne an officcr in a regiment of the line. 
Of the daughters, the eldest, Antje, is married to a certain Maeeovius, 
a professor of theology in the Umversiiy of Fraudeer* a rather unpleasant 
person of very violent convicrions, but very popular among his ncigh- 
bors whose views are about as broad as that of a birdseed* The second 
one, Hiskia, is married ra Gcrrit van Loo, who hokls a politica! office 
in a little vUJage north of Franekcr The third one, Tiria, is married ra a 
certain Frans Copal* who is engaged in business and who is said to spend 
much of his time ïn Holland, The fenirth onc b the wifc of a Frisian 
gentleman of good family and somt for tune, onc Doede van Ockcrnn, 
and the fifth one is the spouse of an arcist by the name of Wybrand de 
Geesr, a native of her own beloved town of Leeuwarden, who enjoys 
an excellent reputarion as a por tra ir paintcr in this remote part of the 
world and who has done portrairs of practically al of the members of 
the House of Orange who have ever vbïted Friesland. 

"That, as our friends the French would say% is the kableau 1 of ihe im- 
media te öylenhurgh family, There abo are a vast numher of unclcs and 
aunts and cousïns and second couslns and thïrd cousins and some of them 
have remained at homc T but others have boldly crossed the Zuyder Zee 
to try rheir ïuck in Amsterdam and of these you probably know r more 
in Amsterdam than we do in Leeuwarden. 

* 4 Now as to the financïal status of this Gens Üylcnburghicnsis. lt is a 
most intricate ma Eter, for as far as niy informant knew, there never had 
been a divblon of the funds, and although the father had now been dead 
for al most twefity years, the estate had not yet been settled and k was 
doubcfuJ whecher a scctlemcnt would be possible at the present time, 
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when the genera] fcar thot the war would come to au end has made 
money 50 right that onc is glad to pay nveniy or even twenty-five percent 
for a loan of a few thousand guilders.. In short, onee «pon a time the re 
w as a considerablc fortunc which belonged to the Uylcnburgh children 
and of which they receivcd so tnttdt per annum in the form of rentte 
Hut if any onc of them should ever get into trouhlc and w ou ld ask for 
an immediale accounting, I am very doubcful whether the matter could 
bc arranged without a dreadful sacrifice on the part of al! concemed. 

“Wherefore [so the letter ended], if your friend should bc hard tip 
for rcady cash, I wou ld advise him to go to the Jcws and the money- 
Icndcrs. They w-ill give him better terms and thev wiU prove to bc more 
charitable than his bcloved relations on rhis side of the Zin der Zee. From 
all I have been able to gather, they are none too fricndly towards ihïs 
’forcign’ connecrion (any one not bom within spictiitg distan ce of our 
bcloved towcr of Oldchove is considcred a ‘foreigncr T in these pairs) 
w'hosc faihcr ran a mill, whose brother is a shoemnker or somc such ter- 
rilde thing, who paincs rahbis and associates openty wkh Turks and 
Frenchmen and ether itnmoral races and who {some t hing thev will never 
forgive him) once paid 424 guilders for a picture by 3 ccrtain Rubens 
who not only was an out-and-our Papist but who furthermore chosc his 
subjects by prefe renet from somc heathenish story book, making it 
impossiblc for decent Christians to contcmplate the samc without a fccl- 
ing of utter shamc and momfication." 

Thcn follow'cd some very intimatc and rather ribakl remarks about 
the plensant habits and manners of the popubee among wliom my 
old friend had cast his fortuncs and the usual salutatlons in csecrable 
La tin. 

"Vale ornatissime atque eruditissime doctor mcdicinarum artium atque 
me mïsenim in hac urbe taediosissima visitare atque consolarc festina. 

‘■P.S.-You might send me some dried sprits as snon as the season 
opens. I confcss to 3 liking for ihe lowly, petrified fish. In return for 
which I promise to keep you faitfifullv informed about anything rh 3 t 
happens herc in the matter of the U. family. But my gene ral advicc wmuld 
be nor to count on a penny. The money is there without 3 doubt. But 
hnw to get it away from the dcar brcthïcn and sistem-ah, my friend— 
the re's the rub! 

"P.P.S.—My wife wants to be reniembercd to you, ignota ignoto. She 
wonders whether you can find her a good cook in Amsterdam. Such a 
thing no longer exists in this part of the worid. We have grown too pros- 
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pcrous. The wcnches all of them marry sallors, become ladies, and gn 
about dressed up in silks and satins, 

"P.P.RS.-Ï meanr bloarcrs, and not sprats. Wc can get sprats here by 
the ton, hut the bioatcr is 3 deücacy. Ad nunc, vale defmitbsime atque 
favere mihi perge. .. 

I put the document aside and did somc fast thinking. Bctwecn the 
lines of his crazy letter, my old friend had told me everything 1 
wanted to know and my heart was filJed with sad forcbodings. For 
by this time I had come to know Rembrandt quitc weïl. He lived in 
a world of his own making and thus far lifc had been fairly easy to 
him. Now he had urtdoubicdly reached a crisis. His wifc was dcad. 
He had a smail hoy to bring up. It would oost a great deal to mam- 
tain the house in the Breestraat and public taste was rapidly chang- 
ing and no longer looked with favor upon what people had begtm 
to caII his “phantastic experiments” The fact that he had asked me 
(still a comparative strangcr) for a Joan of fifty guilJcrs, shmved 
that he was vcry hard up for ready cash. Now if he had only been 
made to undersrand that he was poor and would have to begin all 
over again to provide for himself and his son, all might have been 
well, for he was a hard werker and never spent a penny upon his 
own comforts. lïut there was this strange streak of the grand seigneur 
in him. He must play faiiy-godfather to his poor cullcagucs and 
whenever he went to an auction, he must outhid all the professional 
art-dealers, just to show them that he was Rembrandt, the great 
Rembrandt, who need not borher about trifles. 

Tf only he had been put face to face with the face that he did not 
have a cent in the whole wide worldl Bur he had fallcn heir to 
Saskia’s fortune! There was that pat he tic vvill, leaving everything to 
her "bclovcd man” and leaving it without any rostrictions or reserva- 
tions w T hatsQcvxr. tf only she had insis red upon a guardian for her 
son, rhen there would have been a public appraisal and Rembrandt 
mïght have discovered what ï now knew and what I could not vcry 
wcll teil him without running the risk of being cal led a busybody— 
a man who poked his nosc itito affairs that wcre none of his business. 

My hands wcre tied and I was forced to stand by and see the poor 
fellow play the millionaire on the strength of a paper promisc whïch 
was not worth its weighc in lead. 
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Ncvertheless, I rmght have donc something, hut: just then an inci¬ 
dent occurred that upset my own Jife so eompktdy that it was years 
before 1 siw Rembrandt again. 

And when ï rcrumed trom my foreign travcls. it was too late, 

The bubbSe had burst, the house had been sold, and the paintcr 
was pcddling his pictures from onc pawn-shop ru rite nexc, to buy 
bread for his ehildrcn. 
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Chapter 13 

I RL'LATE A FEW INTEREST ING STORIES ABOUT 
MY QRANDFATHER 

AND now T come ro thar 
iV strangc pcrind in my lifc to 
whicli l have alrcady aJluded a few 
pages back, when through drcum- 
stanccs over which I had no con- 
trol whMSocycr, I was an cxile for 
alniosr eight yeacs, 

I have always been esccedingly 
sorry that this hnppcned. ] can 
nèvcr tjmte gct over the feeling 
that things rnighc have gone dif- 
fcrcutJy with Rembrandt if I had 
heen rhere. 

i am nor thinking in the hrst 
, . P^ce of the Jinancïal end of 

tlniigs. Since the dearii ofmy grand-unde I reallv had more rhan 
needcd lor my vcry simplc ncods and I inighr have been able to 
help hun out of a fciw of Jus ditficulries. Bur it wou ld not haVe been 
an easy task. l of-Rembrandt (:is f have suid so often Ixfore) was 
absolurejy blind on the subject of tnonev. I le was indeed blind upon 
most «abjects rdated directly or indireccjy with thé business of liv¬ 
ing a cjUiet and rcspeetable- existcnyc, as thnsc rerms we re tmder- 
stood by the vast majority of Jus ndghbors? I Ie was a man pnssessed 
of a smgfe idt i. Wirhnv the realni of coïor and form, he felr htm- 
, likcunto God. (lis ambïdhn along rlia.tr line sometimes assumed 
alinost divine proporrions. He wanted to capture the entire exisring 
world around hun and hofd it his prisoncr on canvas or paper. Life, 
alas, was so short and there was so much co be dotie. He had to n orit 
and work and work. He was «et. Ncver mimi, he most work. His 
wifc (one of the few persons whn ever assumed the shape of a 
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dcfiaite huimn being in his preoccupicd mind) dicd. He must rush 
through the funeral and go back to work. He was accbimcd the 
fashionable painter of the hour and made twenty or thirty thonsand 
guiJders a year. Put them away in that cupboard over the re or tjo to 
the Jew arrmnd the corner and buy out bis whole stock of curiosieïes 
or give them to some poor de vil of a fellow-pintcr who lies star ving 
in a garret, Do anything you want with the money, as long as you 
don’t bocher him by talking about it. For he must work and lifc was 
short and the re was a grcar deal to be done. A letter has just arrived 
from the sheriff saying that a mimber of outstanding notes are long 
overdue and should be paid right then and there or therc would 
bc difficulties. Yisirs from the Honorable M asters in Bankmptcy. 
For eed sales-fiiies-imprisonment, even. Fiddlestïcks! it is winter 
and at threc o'clock in the afccrnoon it is too dark ro paint. One has 
to bc cconomical and save every minute in times like these, The 
sheriff is a fooi, Tdl him so. Bid him comc or stay away, for it is 
all the samc as long as one can only work and work and work. No, 
a man like that could not be belpcd with an oceasional check-with 
the loan of a few thousand gutldcrs. They would have meant jusr 
as mueb to him as to a beaver busily engaged upon building a dam, 
or a bird constructing its nest. 

AU onc could do for an, nnfortunate fellow like this, mad with the 
beauty of the outer World, crazy with joy at the myriad manifesta- 
tions of the mysterious inner spirit, was to give him some understand- 
ing and then some more understanding and still more understanding 
and ask for nothing in return. Amen. 

For the Jovely pionccrs who do the work that the rest of us shirk 
ask for vcry littlc. They are willing to go hungry and to slave for 
mean wages and ro be humiliatcd by those who in God’s own good 
time, in a thousand different ways, won’r bc allowed to hold tbc 
stirrup of theïr horscs. 

But they die unlcss at least once in a long whïle some one comes 
their way who stops in his tracks and bids them a cheery ^ood- 
morning and easually remarks: ‘That is a pretty finc pïece óf work 
you are doïng therc.” 

For such is theïr nature. 

And it is pit of the pnalty they pay for the greatest of theii 
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manifold blcssings-rhc wercgild they must contributc for ncver hav~ 
mg grown up. 

Here I must call a halt. 

I W intcndcd to write about a very dcar fricnd, now dcad and 
gorje, and from the very beginning I had mcant ro keep myself and 
my own affairs as much as possiblc out of these recoilections. 

Hut when two lives are as absolutcly entwined and imerwoven as 
rhosc of Rembrandt and my own, it is vcry difficulr to accomplish 
this as completcJy as I meant to do it. 

The uexr few pages therefore will be mainly about mysdf. But 
1 bc Vcr y bricf “bove all thmgs, 1 shall try to bc honcst 

My grandfather was an almost mythological figure to me. I knew 
hun wdl, for he did nor die until I was almost thirty. Bat when I 
was young, tbc men who had taken part in the great srmggle for 
liberty we re fast dying out and the few survtvois were rceardcJ wirh 
thar awed respect which the Grccks would have bestowed upon the 
iitans, had One of tlicm managed to escape from Tartarus to find 
his way to Ar hens. 


As a young man, while sering as fitst mate on a ship that plied 
benveen Rotterdam and Antwerp, he had once been caught with 
a copy of a Ducch New Testament which in the kindness of his 
Ueart he had promised to bring to a Lutheran minister awaitinn a 
sentence of death in one of the Flcmish prisons. He himsclf (as far 
as I was ever abk to find out) took veiy littJc interest in rheologica] 
quesrions. Whcnevcr a dispute of that sort arose (and in our Repub- 
lic, ne^t to the rmkuig of moncy, pcopk secm to have very few 
other intercsts) he would leave the room and whist Ie for his dóg and 
go out for a walk, if it were dayrimc, or if it were nighr, go to bed 
and read the colloquies of F rasmus, which were an «verkering sourcc 
of entertainment to him and which he could enjoy in tbc original, 
as short! y af ter the siege of Haarlem hc had spent a year in a Spanish 
pnson and had shared lus cell with an Anabaptist prcacher who hap- 
pened ro be qwte a scholar and had whiled away the tedious hours 
of their common confinement by teaching his room-imte the rudï- 
ments of the Latin gramimr. 

No, hc beloitged to dut vest groep of men end women who had 
happened to bc bom just about the time Lurher and Calvin had 
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startcd their reformatory acrivirics and who had been so thoroughly 
cxaspcrareJ by rhc cruclty, the intolerante and the higotry of both 
Carhoiics and Protestants that they had been obliged to seck a refuge 
among the philosophers of ancicnt days. 

Nommally, tny grandfather called himscEf a Chrisrian. 

In his hearr, hc was 3 contcmporary of Socrates. Jesus, if hc ever 
thoughr of him at all, he regarded as a wcll-mcaning but rat her futile 
and slightly bewildered young Jcwish prophet, who in the aloof- 
ncss of his pritnitive mountain village and totally ignorant of what- 
ever !ay bcyond his own povcrey-stricken hillsidcs (peasants aJways 
dcspisc what they do not onderstand), had done more to arrest the 
normal developtnent of the civilized world than any other agency, 
cither human or divine. 

Hc often talked to me of these maners during the last years of his 
life. but asked me not to mentinn it to any one elsc. 

“What would bc the usc?” he wou ld say! “Our wily old cousin was 
right, The average man is too weak to stand firmly upon his own 
fcet. He needs somc ontward supporr, some plcasant fairy-story 
that shall make him forget the horrors, the boredom, the dull dis- 
appointment of his daily routine. Let him have his tales of giants 
and gods, his heroes and paladins. 

“Whcn you were a boy and believed in Santa Claus. Dominie 
Slatrcrius time to your father and said that this old sainc was a rcltc 
of heathenism and you ought to be told and your father, being a 
fooi, was rcady to do so. I took rhc reverend gentleman by the seruff 
of the neck and rhrew him down the stoop and I told your father 
he would go the same way if hc ever tried to subsritutc one of his 
drcadful Jcwish fishermen or tentmakers for that amiablc holy man 
who has made more children happy than all the chureh fathers and 
aposrlcs together. That was not a very tolerant thing to do but look 
what has happened right here in our own country. 

“Who started the great rebcllion? A handful of men. What did 
they have to gain? Very iittle except the chance of being hung on 
the nearest tree. Of course, once the thing was under way, there were 
a lot of ardent patriots who knew that it was good fishing in troublcd 
waters and who came over to our side. But who were the men who 
planned eveiything and took the risks and pawned their plate and 
their wi\cs dia mond s and took extra mortgages on thoi houses to 
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hire troops and buy guns and powder and sbips and everything that 
was necded? A me re handful of honcsr fcilows who hatcd to see 
poor devils of wcavers and fishermen and carpenters being hacked 
to picocs and boiled aÜve and drowned likt kittens merely because 
they happencd to think diffcrently from their neighbors upon sub- 
jects of which the neighbors couldn’c possibly know more than thcy 
did rhcmsetvcs. 

“1 don't want to claim that we we re saints. We were nothing of the 
soit. Wc drank and we cursed and we kncw the diffcrcnce between 
a handsome young wcnch and a homely old hag. And [ don’t swear 
that we would ever have moved a fingcr if it had nor been for thosc 
cndlcss proecssions of men and wümen, tmdging patiently from the 
jail to the gallows, perfeedy respectablc dti/,cns, hard-working lirtlc 
artisans with mumbling lips and staring eyes, going to be ried to a 
ladder and thrown into a slow-buming coal fire because thcy dis- 
agreed upon some utterly idiotie point of divine law with a fat old 
Italian who lived a tbousand mi les away, and who needed some 
moncy to give hls daughtcr a suitable dowty, 

“That is what started me, That and nothing elsc. And then, when 
it was all over, what did one scc? The same men whom we had 
dragged away from the gallows by main force—those same men and 
women for whom wc had ruined oursetves that thcy might think 
as they pleased—started murdcring those who onlv a short while be- 
forc had nuirdcrcd them. The victim t urne tl execurioncr, and the 
fonner cxccutioners were now mcrrily dangling from a hundred 
trees. Cotild anything have been more absurd? Wc got rid of rhosc 
hordes of mcndicants and begging friars, because thcy were an 
obscene nuisancc. And then, as soon as they were gone and wc 
thought, ‘Now we shall have pcace,’ our chics and our villages and 
our cross-roads and our homes were invadcd by plaroons of even 
more unpleasant brethren w ith long brown coats and long bhek 
faccs, but every whit as stupid, as narrow-minded, as objectïonable, 
as their pesriferous predccessors, 

“What is it all .ibour, anyway? 

“I am an old man, I have spent most of my life figbring for an 
absurd idcal of tolerancc. And as soon as we had kicked the enemy 
out of the front door, he came in again by the back en trance, 

“Bring me a pipe of tobacco and let me sit and smokc. It is the 
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an\y sensible thing besides raising strawbemes, and for that I am no 
longcr young enough.*' 

lliesc ccmversarioris (and we had many o£ them, and chey werc 
dl of them more or less alikc) wcre typical of the old skipper and 
it wil] givc you an idea of the sort of man he was. He must have 
been a rcmfïc fighter in bis day. He stood six feer three in his stock- 
ings and wdghed wdl over rwo hundred pounds. He once figured 
out dut hc had passed through six formal sicges and taken part ïn 
cighreen naval engagemems, not to mentïon ^skimiishcs and three 
pitchcd bartlcs upon those not in frequent occasions when the saibfs 
wadcd ashorc and joined the infantry. Several times hc had been 
badly woundcd, but he had rhe constitution of a young ox and even 
necovcred from the blood-Iertings with which in those earlv davs 
niy collcagues tned to cure everything from a broken leg ro'a case 

At onc rimc or another ui his carecr he must have accumulated 
comidcrablc wealth. He once told me that during the expedidon 
against Cadiz, when lic commandcd che second squadron, his share 
of the plunder alone amounted to fifty rhousand ducats, and that was 
only one occasion among many when he had a plenriful chancc to 
Jine his pockets with Spanish doublootu. What had become of al! 
this moncy, I don’t know. Nobody scemed to know. But hc was the 
mcamatiori of generosity. Hc was so absolutely open-handcd rhat 
in the middie of a battle he would have given his sword to his cnenw 
had the bitter asked him for it, and would have continued to %ht 
with his bare hands ra the r rhan say no to a courteous request 

Not that he was cxactly poot when I came to know him a littïe 
better. Hc livcd in a very decent house on the river front ncar Rot¬ 
terdam and aftcr the dcath of my grandmoiher hc kept but a sin-Ie 
servant, an old sailor whom he bad once saved from bcing hung for 
an act of insubordination-a most cxcusablc case of insubordinadon, 
as he explaincd to me for the fellow had merely gone on shore to 
kil! a landlubber who had stolen his girl from him. The old sailor 
was nor only his devoted servant but also a perfect cook 
To return to my grandfather, he spent very littlc monev upon his 
pcrymal adornmenr, but a great deal upon books, and uiitil the last 
years of his hfc hc kept a smal! sailing-boat with which he used to 
putter around from moming rill nighc and which at last was the 
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caüsü of his dcath, for one day, Icaving the harbor of 13 rielJc+ hc saw 
Kow a smal! boy* who had been bombarding his craft with chunks 
of dried mud, losr his balance and feil into rhe water and was on 
the point of bcing carricd away by the lidc, Hc jumpcd overboard t 
saved the brat, gave him a most terriftc wallopiog and continu cd 
his yoyage without bothering to change his dotbes* f bat night hc had 
a chilJ and three days later he was dead froni pneumonie a fitting end 
for one who had spent his life doing the sort of things he had done, 
IV hen his last wïll and testament was opencd T it was found that he 
had lefr every cent he possessed to an old sailors* home on condilioil 
thar once a year a rousing fcast be given to alJ the inmates upon 
whicli occasion they wens to be aJJowed to get as drunk and hilari- 
ous as they pleasetL 

On tlic last day of his life he was visited by a minister, Rumor had 
gonc about that the old skipper was on the point of dying and it 
seemed inconceivablc that any one should go to his finaï rest with¬ 
out a word of commcndation on the part of a duly ordained clergy- 
inaii, 1 hc Rcvcrcnd Doctor who made his appearancc was a genial 
soul, the only one among the fourtcen local shepherds who had 
sometimes been suspectcd of ccrraïn worldly indinations. In the 
language of that day he was a “lïbcrtinc,” 3 man who took libertics 
with Hoty Writ and who was more interested in the spiritual 
message of Jesus than in rhe color of the cloak he had wom while 
delivering it. Upon this occasion his brethren had probably dele- 
gated him to call upon the dying sinner, as the one least likely to be 
showfl the door. And the good donunie acquit red himsclf of his task 
with great dexterity, bcing neither too cordial nor too distant and 
aloof. He casually remarked that most peoplc when they found 
themselvcs on the point of reporting for duty to the Great Com- 
mander of us al] (a bit of jodality wfiidi was 1101 appreciated by the 
patiënt) liked to have the opportumty to discuss their past record 
with sortie one who devoted all his time to marters of the soul. 

“Dominic,” the old man answered, “I know who you are and I 
have Jicard a good deal about you that I like. For one thing, most 
of your col leagues wish that you would slip on an apple skin and 
fall in a canal and drown, In this house, that is a recommendation. 
But what could you possibly hope to do for me?” 

dl,” the reverend gentleman replied, “we might have 3 little 
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talk about your chanccs of salvation. Whafc, for examplc, has been 
your attitude towards the Lord s most holy covcnants?" 

\ es, said my grand fa ther, “that is rat lier a leading quesrinn, W 
I like your courage and 1 will answer you. I thiuk your Ten Com- 
mandments are a waste of time.” 

“But isn’t tliac a dangcrous remark for a man who is on the brink 
of the grave?” 

f dun t see why» I am perfectly willing to have this out vvith the 
Lord himsclf. The best proof that he does not bclicvc in them Kim- 
self is the face that he has never kept them.” 

'That is pure blaspheiny!” 

"Not in the least. But short of kceping the Sabbath, he lias brokt n 
evciy onc of them.” 

”1 am afraid that I have nothing to say to you.” 

“Now therc you go again, Jikc 3 goodCh ristin n! Have a momcnt’s 
patience with a dying man and ï will explain. How about rhac idca 
of not leiding your fdlow men? My dcar friend, the vholc Old Tes- 
tament is full of killing. 1 our jehovah is a mcan and vindictive crea- 
t\irc and suffers from tanmims like any badly broughc up child, 
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Whcn hc lias cnc of his attacks (and almost anything may bring 
thcni on) he hits and strikes and thvimps and prances lilee a dranken 
sailor in a bar-room hrawl. Villagcs, towns, wholc narions are wiped 
o ff tbc face of tbc carth—and what have they donc? Of ten nothing 
for whkh an ordimry magistraec would darc to finc them. 

“Takc that business in Egypt. lt bas always struck me thar tbc 
Egypttans wc re eomplctcly in the right» Af ter all, it was their coun¬ 
try. Af ter alk the Jcws had comc to rhem to keep from scarving to 
death and they had been pretty deccntly treated too. And according 
to what I have heard of tbcm, they we re a fine pcoplc—much nicer 
than their guests who wc re like tbe cuckoo and always put their 
eggs into another bitd's nest. Rut they must bc visbed witb all sores 
of plagties and losc their children and suffer hanger and pestilence 
hccause your absurd Jchovah had another attack of nngcr and wanted 
to do a Jirtlc smiring.” 

The minister lookcd perplexed. ”1 never heard it explained quke 
that way,” hc remarked. 

“I am sure you never did and I am sorry if l should hurt your 
feelings. But that happens to be the way ï look upon it.’’ 
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“Anyway,” in a feebie cffort to spar for time, "that happened be- 
fore he gave us his prccious Law," 

' Precieus Law indeed! But afterwards it was just as bad. I know 
he kept the Sabbath, but that is about aJI, It was easy for him to 
rell us to honor our parents, as he did not have any himsdf to exas- 
pcrate him with thdr oerlasting cotnplaints about being an ‘un- 
duriful child/ And as for the sevcnrh commandment, have you ever 
thought of the way Joseph must have looked upon this divine com- 
mand about respect ing the integriry of anorher man’s wife?" 

The minister made ready to go, but the sict man held him back. 
“Don’t go, Dominie," he said. “Jf rhis hum your feelings, we will 
talk of smnething clse*” 

“lt does not hurt my feelings/’ the minister replied, “but it fills 
my heart wth grief rhat any one who has spent his whole life among 
Christians should speak and think the way you do." 

“ 1 a J 11 ^ K ' I have spent my whole life among Christians. 

hen I was forry, I made a vow, I saiii to myself that if I mcr three 
Chrisrians who really and truly lived up to the lessons of their Mas- 
ter-three men or wotoen who were truly humble and kind and 
tolerant and forgiying-yet professed themselvcs to belong to your 
treed, t would join the Church.” 

“And now you are how old?” 

“Eighty-two, though i shall never sec eighty-three/' 

“And you are sttE a pagan/’ 

“No, Dominie, I am not that either." 

“Then what do you call yoursclf? 1 " 

“Esaaly what I am. Look here/’ and with great cffort he pulled 
his night-gown from his lefr shoulder, for he was ïn terrible pain 
and vcry weak “Look at this. Cao you srill see it after these susty 
years? A big red letter H. The Inquisirion bumed it on my back so 
that if they ever caughr me again, rhey would know me as 3 herctie 
and could treat me accordingly, When I come to the Gates of 
Heaven, l will show Saint Peter this and I am sure he will let me in, 
for what was he himsclf but a herctie when he rumed his back upon 
the law of his fathers? And 1 will come to the throne of God and I 
will show him this and I will say: ‘Holy Father, I fought sixry years 
for what I believed to bc right and that red H is all I got to show for 
my Iabors. They gave it to me because ï feit, like a very wondcrful 
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sage of olden times, rhat the sttll smalt voïce front wirhin was the 
best guide to follow in dcaling with one’s fcllow men. 

" 'They bumeJ ir irtto my q ui vering flesh because they said I was 
a heretic a person who did tiot hold with the escablishcd opinïons. 
They meant it as a disgracc, but I have wom it as a badge of honor 
ever since. I dun t know, God, what your mtentions wcre wlth us 
poor mortals. Pcrhaps you ought to have devoted another week or 
formight to the business of getting our worid started, for although 
I nican no offensc, it is a pnetty sad mess at the present moment and 
if alt rhc history I have rcad means anything, ir has been 3 ïmtddle 
ever since you tumed your back upon it and left us co the mercies 
of old Adam. Now 1 may be all wrong, but the only way in which 
ï ean see rhat anything wUl ever be accomplished is for some of 
us now and rhen to takc an unpopular stand. The aye-sayeis never 
get anywhene. But the no-sayers irritate the rest of theïr ncighbors 
occasionally into doing the right thing. And I am a no-saycr, a heretic, 
a man who does nor hold with the majority. As long as you tumed 
me loose into this worid with a mind of" my own, I took it for 
granred rhat you meant me to do some thing with it. 

* ‘But that meant that I had to have doubts, to ask questions, to 
cake every problcm apart and sec what I could make of it. Blame me 
and punish me, God, if 1 have donc wrong, but I wou ld have dis- 
graccd your Holy Name had I donc differently and not used that 
brain you put into my skull to the best of my ability to show my 
fcllow tnen the way to a more reasonable worid.’ " 

The old man exhausted himself by this suprème effort and lay 
panting for breath. The minister, who was rcally a ven' kindly per¬ 
son, tried to changc the subject, 

Our Heavcnly Father no doubt wil! know how to answer that 
qticstion better than I can hope to do, But how about this worid? 
\ou were a mariner. You depended upon a compass to set your 
course. And yer you lived without a single rule by which co guide 
your conduct.” 

The old man opened his eyes and smiled, though vcry feebly. “I 
am sorry, Dominie, but o nee more you are mistaken. I was quirc 
young when I Icamcd that my fellow men had to be loved in spite 
of thcmselves, not to spenk of ttusting them. The only creature that 
I could depend upon, besides my wife (but she was an exceptton), 
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was a dog. And I have ncver been without one sincc 1 was a boy of 
fifteen. 

“I know you don’c think very mueh of dogs. Vou won't even let 
them have a soul or go to I ka ven. Think of golden srrccts wirh 
nor hing hut holy pcople and not a single dog! No, 1 have ncver spent 
cirhcr a day or a nighi without one of those four-footed compan- 
jons. Thcy cost me a lot of time, Uur they amply repaid me for my 
rrouble. For dogs are very wisc. Much wiscr than men. Peoplc say 
thcy can’t speak. Perhaps rhcy know how but refuse to use their 
voicc to save thcmsclvcs an endlcss amounr of bot her and vague dis- 
cussion. But they know all sorts of thüigs we donk know, and thcy 
have a fincr fccling for the differcnee between right and wrong than 
wc do. And when 1 ca me home at ntghr, or back to my sh ip, aftcr 
the day’s work (and pretty rough work it was at times), I wouJd 
look my dog in the face and if hc srill wagged his tail at me, I knew 
that everything was all right, but if he didn’t, l knew that som cr hing. 
somewherc. had gonc wrong. It may sound a bit simplc, but it is 
mie, and best of all, it worked.” 

“And our system does not work?" 

“Your system dt*cs not work. It merety talks and now if you wül 
pardon me, I will go to sleep, I am not very strong any more and 
to-morrow, if you are right, I will have to engage in another con- 
versation of tliis sort, and I still have to prepare my littlc speech.” 

“And if I am w rong?” 

“If you are wrong, L shall bc able to rest—rest for ever and ever.” 

“Thcn you are very tired?" 

“Incrediblv tired.” 

“Of living?” 

“No, jusc of ha ving been alive,” and wirh this the sick man pulled 
the blank ets around his shouldcrs and ncver spokc again. 

The next moming the sailor-servant came to open the curtaïns 
and ask aftcr his master’s wishes, 

But the skipper had rcceivcd an answer to all his questions, 

Hc was dcad. 
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Chapter 14 

REMBRANDT ASKS ME TO CALL 

A SINNER in our town was 

a sinner. Hc had offcndcd 

the majesty of God and must 

bcar cEic punïshment, no matter 

how undcscrvedly. 

That same cvening I ealled 

on one of the Burgomasters 

who was under somc slight ob~ 

ligation ro me, as [ had oncc 

taken care of his oldest boy 

and had pulled him through 

a vcry dangerous attack of 

croup. I cxplained to him what 

had happened and he sent his 

maid out (very few of our rich 

people dared co cmploy male 

serrants, as this smacked too 

W Tt,K nouQU ’ much of foreign marmers) with 

vdra» inc; a note for rfie High Shcriffi ask _ 

ing him to call for a few moments. The Shcriif came and promised 
that hc would do his best to gcc some information tipon the unfor- 
tunate incident, Meanwhile, the corpse of my brother remained in 
the dissccrtng room, for hc was supposed co have corrte to his end as 
the result of “bcing the participant in an act of violcncc with one or 
more persons whose idenritv remained unknown," And according to 
the laws of Amsterdam, snch a person could nor be given proper 
burtal but was either handcd over to the mttlical profesaon or hanged 
from the gibbee oucsidc the gate until liis body rotted away or was 
devoured bv the bïrds. 

Fortunately the Sheriff was a ven' active man. In less than twenty- 
foiir hours. he came to my house with his news. 
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Two of his assistnnrs had made a round of the different tavcrns 
and the first one reported as folio ws: 

Th ree people, two men and a woman, apparently F.nglish, though 
one of thcm spoke fluent Dutch, had come to Amsterdam last Mon- 
day and had taken rooms in the inn run by an old woman knowii 
as Mothcr Joosten. They had stayed indoors most of the time, claim- 
ing that thcy still feit indisposcd from the voyage which had been 
cxccptionally rough and they had had their mcals sent up to their 
rooms, One of the men drank a great deal and sccmcd to quarrel 
with the woman, who was apparently his wife. On Tucsday at about 
five they had gonc out, Mothcr Joosten had asked thcm whether 
they nceded anything for the nïght and they had said no, but the 
smaller of the two men had tumed to her and had shown her a 
piecc of paper on which hc had written the word Houtgracht, indi- 
cating bv gestures that he wanted to know wherc that Street was. 
She had told him as best she could and they had depaned. 

Late that sa me evening the husband and wifc had retumed and 
had asked that their bill be prepared as they were obliged to Icavc 
early the next moming. Then they had told their landlady that they 
wanted to rake another stroll and had gone out in the d ark ness. 

In the morning when Mother Joosten knockcd on their door, 
the re had been no answer. The man and the woman werc gonc. They 
had left their baggage behind. It consisted of one very shabby 
leather tronk, containing a few odds and ends of pcrsonal apparel, 
without any valuc, The bill of nïnereen florïns and cighty cents (most 
of this had gone for gin) remained unpaid, (Bill annexed to the re¬ 
port.) 

The second constablc had followcd their track aftcr they had left 
the place of Mothcr Joosten. They apparently had statted out to 
find me, for in the “King of Bohemia" wherc they had eaten and 
wherc one of the two men had drunk a great deal of French winc, 
they had oncc more asked the shortest road to the Houtgracht. 
When they left, the smaller of the two men was apparently very* 
much vinder the influcnce of liquor and had stumblcd across the 
door-step. He would have fallen if the woman had nat caught hïm, 
but instead of bcing grateful to her for this assistance, he had cursed 
her and the other man had intervened and had suggested that they 
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had berter go home. But the smaller of the rwo men had said no, 
and had added something to the effect thac that night would serve 
them as well as any ocher. Thereupon they had departed and it had 
been impossible to retracc their track. 

They apparcntly had visited several other taverns hut the ion- 
keepers, fearing that they might be implicared in a scandal and a 
scandal connected with murdcr and highway robbery (for my 
brother 5 pockets were absolutely empty when the body was found) 
had all of them lied like troopers. Yes, they had sccn threc peoplc 
who answered the descriptien given of them, but they had only 
entered their place of business for a moment and then had gonc 
away, apparcntly in the best of spirits, and that was all they knew, 
until the moment some highly rcspectable ckizens, retuming from a 
wedding, had stumbled across the dead body and had warned the 
poüce. 

Under the circumstances and since it was hecoming fairly evident 
that the victim had not been killed in a fighc but had been deljhcr- 
ately murdcred when he refused to show Kis companions the way 
to my house, Their Lordshïps feit that they might makc an exeep- 
tion. They could not very wel! give me permission to bury my 
brorher in one of the churches, but they had no objeefion if I could 
find room for him in one of the yards surrounding those phccs of 
worship where occasionally some of the poorer peoplc were in- 
terred. 1 folio wed him to hts grave one drab and rainy morning. But 
when I reachcd the cemetery, I found my three friends waiclng for 
me. How they knew or how they had ever found our, I am unablc 
to feil. But they were there and when the coffin had been silcnrly 
lowcrcd into the grave, Bcrnardo took a small book from his pocket 
and opened it. 

“This poor man has sufte red much,” he said. “We wfll therefore 
bid him f are we 11 with one short chapter of consolation.” And hc 
read the one hundred and thirticth psalm. Then the sexton and his 
helpers quickly fillcd the grave and wc went home, 

At the bridge of the Saint Anthonk Lock, I bade them farcweU, 
but Jean-Louys folio wed me. 

‘Trends,” he said, “are the only dcpendable refugc in time of sor- 
row.” And he came and staycd with me and said very little, but 
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whenever I went out or whencvcr I retumed home, lic was the re 
wirh a pleasant smile and a cheerful word of wclcome. God knows 
how 1 would otherwise have pulled through thosc dreadful weeks, 
And one cvening, a few days later, a small flat package was 
brought to the house, Inside of it was a copy of an ctdiing of “The 
Return of the Prodigal," and undcmcath ir, in pencil, the wordsi 
“In Menioriam. Cotne and sec me and let me share your sorrow. 
Rembrandt.” 
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Ghapter 15 

I HAVE THE HONOR TO Dl NE W1TH ONE OF THE 

BURGOM ASTERS 

W HEN ï was a simll boy 
] was taughc rhat all of 
lifc was tragedy, and when I 
grcw a littlc older I sontctimcs 
tricd to convincc inyself that 
all of lifc was comedy, but now, 
when 1 am fast approaching the 
traditional threescore and ten, 1 
fcnow that borh those dcHnirions 
wcre wrong, 

Life is ncither tragedy nor comedy, it is melodrama and melo¬ 
drama of such a primitive soit that shot)ld any pïaywiight dare to 
put it on the stage. Kis work would bc hooted o ff the boards and hc 
himself would be publicly derided as an impostor, 

Here was my brother, the most peaceful and lovable of men— 
a hard-werking and intelligent craftsman—just the sort of person to 
be the father of a cheerful family, sjxmding the greater part of hts 
days in quest of the unlindable and left for dead on the door-step of 
a mcan ale-Housc. And there I was mysclf-a person with just one 
interest in lifc—to sit quictly in my study and try to find some way 
to alleviatc the suffe ring of sick humanity—at best a very timid crea- 
turc—rather af raid of lifc and pcrfcctly willing to spend all my 
days in the samc house on the same Street in the same city with the 
same faithful friends—suddenly condemned to go to the other end 
of the carth and to spend eigbt long and lonely years ïn a wildemcss 
which no white man had ever visired before. 

It was all very strangc and yet it seemed so hopclcssly unavoid- 
ablc. The hand of Fate was clcarly discemible in everything that 
happened. I strugglcd as all of mankind has strugglcd since the bc- 
ginning of time. 1 objcctcd. 1 fought back. 1 cursed. I insisted upon 
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an answer. And the gods whispered “lnevirabk” and again withdtew 
behind the high douds in indifferent aloofness. 

Plainly it was impossiblc for mc to continue much longer in a 
town where every stick and stone reminded me of the calamity that 
had overtaken me. My friends recognized this. They urged me to 
rake a trip, to visie some of the universitics of Italy wherc l would 
be able to see and hear much that would be of interest to my own 
kwcstïgations. But I lacked the courage and the energy. 

I did my work and went to the hospita! at the usual houts and 
made my rounds and saw my patients, hut I rcsembkd onc of thosc 
automatte machines they makc in Nurcmbcrg-one that had been 
wound up long ago and the key of which had been mislaid by a 

careless servant. , 

Every day I feit mvself grow a litde weakcr. Like most people 
of these northem climes, 1 had a very dccided tendency towards 
melancholia. Thus far I had always rat her despïsed the mfamous 
“black humor” as a confession of moral weakness. And now, so hdp 
me God, l too was fast bccoming one of its vietims. 

A few more weeks or months and 1 would begin to fcel sorry for 
mvself. That, as I well knew, was the beginning of the end. The 
ncxt step would be 3 slow trip to the cemctcry. Nnt from any uish 
to die so long beforc my time, but from a shecr Jack of interest in 
kceping alive. 

And then, just when I was beginning to teil everybody that the 
music had gone out of existence (1 rather fancied that expression) and 
that rhe sky had lost its color and the flowers had lost their fragrance, 
in short, when 1 was beginning to be a terrible nutsance both to 
mvself and to thosc who were patiënt enough to bear up with me, 
rhe “unexpected inevitable T, or the "incvitablc unexpected” that al¬ 
ways stands bidden in the wings of the magnilicent theater devoted 
to Hitman Folly, suddcnly jumped to the center of the stage, 
whacked me gayly on the head with the jawbone of Balaam’s ass, 
picked me up" threw me bodily across a couplc of seas and occans 
and left me strandcd high and dry amidst such stnmgc surroundings 
that I was soon foreed to forget all about my own woes or suffer 
the indignicy of being caten up by a wolf or a bear. And the be¬ 
ginning of these sttange adventutes came to mc in the forai of a 
note which was delivered to me early onc moming and in which 
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My Lord Andrics Bleker requesred the pleasurc of my company at 
Sis house on such and such a date for dinner and a private talk aftcr- 

wards. * 

And this in itself was rat ter mysterieus, for the Burgomasterï oi 
our good citv did nor as a mie 'evtend their hospitality to private 
citizens like mysclf. Sr is truc that I had visited his house oncc or 
twicc in my professional capacity, bm that was hardly a social m- 
troduction. And most of my ncighbors atill reprded me as a te eter- 
dass barber. To-day the stvidy of medieïne Is beginning to bc elevaicd 
to the dignïty of a Science, and a few of as actually rank a mw 
higher than 'mere leechcs or pill-purvcyors. Buc thirty ycars ago 
no P mayor of the sovctcign city of Amsterdam would break bread 
with a humble disciple of Acsculapius unkss there was somcthmg 
he wanted to get from him and wanted very much indecd. 

My Lord Andries Riektr was one of four brothers, who on the 
death of their father had inherited his vast fortunc and then qmctly 
dividcd the enrire world among chemselvcs as if it had been a paree 
of real cs^te in onc of the suburbs. There were those who said 
that the Re public ought nor to bc cal led the United Scvcn Ncther- 
lands hut the United Fout Bickerlands, and chey were right. 1 have 
ttever been much interested in fïnancial a (fairs. Perhaps that is not 
quite correct. 1 am interested m them, but in a vaguc sort of a way. 
Figurcs and statistica mcan nothing to me at alk Teil me to-day that 
last year we ïmported cight hundted thousand lemons and four 
millión pounds of rice and five hundred thousand pounds of almonds 
or that ten years ago the East India Company paid a 12 *4 percent 
dbadend and last year only 18 percent and I shall answer you very 
polircly* “Yes, ïndced, how very imeresring!'’ But an hoor later, 
l shall have forgntten all about it. But teil me that Jansens father 
died of such and such a discase and his gtandfather of such and such 
an aflliction and if l am callcd in to see this samc Jansen, fifty ycars 
hence, I shall have half my diagnosis rcady before l have even en- 

tered the sick-room, n 

Mv grandfather, who was what you call a “practical man, more 
than’ oncc had Held the Bicker family up for my youthfu! admira- 
tion. “The baekbone of our country," hc used to say. Honcst, hard* 
working peoplc. There is no foolishness about them. In any other 
countiy ihey would be dukes and grandces and live in fine castles, 
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and give themsdves airs." (Grsndfsther could play the plain, sim- 
p!e democrat with great effect on such occasion.) “jusr look at them! 
They must have two hundred ships between them and more shares 
jn rhe big companies than any one dse, Their Lncome is a hundred 
rimes largcr than rhat of many a German princeUng who goes about 
boasting of his titlcs and his ancestors. And yet they continue to 
live right here in the midst of their wharves and breweries and store- 
houscs and they teil me that they cat meat only once a week, likc 
any ordinary citizen." 

But these breweries and wharves and storc-hmiscs and those shares 
in East and West India companies and North Pole companies and 
South Pole companies meanr nothing to me. But I had known both 
the father and the morher of these remarkablc hrothers and I was. 
a good friend of the physician who had taken care of them for a 
number of years and 1 could have told any one of them offhand 
what he shoukl cat and drink and what he should avoid and (had 
he been interested) I could have forctold him with a vcry fair dcgiee 
of accuracy what illness would evcnnially take him to his grave. But 
as body and soul are not two different entitics, as the church fathers 
of the Middle Ages told us, but are different c^prcssions of one and 
the samc mystcrious occurrence, which we caII life, I feit that ï did 
not go too hopdcssly unprepared to this strange meeting and ihat 
I would bc able to hold my own in the conversation that was to fol- 
low, for I would imdcrsrand t!ie probable trend of thought of my 
host mach better than he could possibly comprehend mine. Not that 
[ cjtpccted anything vcry unusual. His Lordship probably contem- 
phted some change in the conduct of the city's hospitals and wanted 
to consult a physician before he introdueed the subject in the meet¬ 
ing of Their Lordshtps rhe Burgoniasters. 

But it tumed out quiic differently, as 1 was soon to experience. 

Our d inner too was more c labo ra re than ] had anticipated. The 
wholc family was present and I was introdueed to the ladies of rhe 
household, which was a signa! honor to a member of my humble 
profession. 

I was even taken asïde to accept the solcmn salutarion of a vcry 
pretty little girl of six or seven, with a rich abundance of auburn 
curfs. She made me a vcry pretty curtsey and said, "Good aftemonn. 
Doctor," and I bowed low and kissed her hand with great formality. 
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(For pcople are mistaken when they think that children don’t observe 
our manners just as closcly as we dn theirs.) And 1 said. Oiood afcer- 
noon, my dear, and what mighr your name bc?" And stie answered, 
“Wendcla, sir, and I am staving with Uncle Andries hecause my 
sister bas got the mtimps,” and then made me another eurtscy and 
shyly tan back to her aunt who kissed her and said. And no\\ good 
night, littlc MamseUe, it is time you were in your coach with the 
white horses,” whereupon she asked, “May 1 have just onc pear?” 
and proudly marched off with her possession tightïy eluiched in her 
small right hand, the left onc holding her long alken petticoats for 
fear that she mighr trip on the stairs. 

I was nor ta sec her again for a good many ycars and then under 
very different circumstances. For she afterwards married My Lord 
dc Wilt, whom many esteem the greatest statesman of our age, and 
she had a number of children, but aftcr her last confincment in '65 
she never cjuite recovered and l was cal led in on eonsultation and I 
had to teil her that as far as she was conccmed, the B<>ok of Life 
was closcd and that another birth would nican the dcath both of 
herself and of her child, an announeement which scemed to fill her 
heart with great grief, “For,” said she, “my husband is away so tnuch 
of the time on business of state, and what shall I do to pass away 
the lonely hours, when the nursery is empty?’’ 

lïut to return to our dinner. lt was excellent and it was short, the 
highest praisc one can give to that sort of function. It consisted of 
oysrers and soup and a largc roasted ca pon. “We ought to have sac- 
rificed a cock to Acscuhpius to-night,” My Lord Andries cxplained 
while carving the fowl, “but sering that it is not Aescukpius him- 
sdf, bur mcrcly his trusted disciplc, wc thonght that a capon would 
do just as welk Besidcs, these bcasts are infinitcly more tender than 
rheir less incomplete brcchren.' And hc ofïered me the drumstick, 
which was another toten of honor for which I was not in the least 
prepared* 

“These good peoplc want sometliing from mc, ? l said to wyself* 
and I soon found out that I was right. For immediately the feast had 
been served, the women badc us good day and my host and his 
brocher Comelis suggested that I folio w them u pst airs and they look 
me to 2 largc room in the front of the house, the wal Is of xvhich werc 
enrircly covered with book^cascs and maps, and badc me sit down in 
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a lüw chair by the si de of a large globe, and then the maid camc in 
wirh a rray oonraining bottles of French wines and of Malaga and 
Madcira and glasses, and My Lord Andries filled me a glass and said, 
“Try this wine. Ic corncs frum Burgundy. It grew on the cstatc of a 
imn who for fïfty ycars faithfully scrved the King of France, Then 
hc commirtcd an act, most honorablc in itsdf, hut which went con- 
ttaty to the personal intercsts of his sovereign. I Je died in the Basrille 
and tny brothcr and I, who had had business dealings with him, 
boughr his vineyard to keep his wife from going to the poot-house. 
Herc is your good liealth." 

And my Lord Comelis took a large copper box, filled with tobacco, 
out of bis pocket and, handing me a fresh clay pipe, bc said, ‘Try this 
noble weed. It is of the same qualiry as that smoked by Sir Walter 
Ralcigh on his way to the scaffokl. He also had wasted fifry years of 
his life waitïng upon a Cjuoen who ca lied him an atheïst for all his 
trouhles and threw him over to please a silly boy who was her lover 
and serving a king who cut off his head as soon as he failcd to find him 
that gold mine which everybody knew did not exist." 

And then both brothers, lifring their glasscs, said, “Herc ts to our- 
selvcs, God knows, we are coming on hard times." 

And when my looks showed that T was slightly bewïldered by this 
s t range performance, they hadc mc hght niv pi pc again (I al way s 
forget to keep those clay comraptions going and wish that some one 
would in vent us a more agrecable way of inhaling the pkasant fumes 
of nicotine) and Comelis said, “Fear nor, dear Doctor, wc have not 
lost our reason,” and Andries added, ‘This is jnst our linie joke, and 
now let us come to business,” and he deÜvercd quire a speech, which 
scemed so important to me that as soon as I return cd home that eve- 
ning, f wrotc down cvetything I remenibered of it and here are my 
notes of that cvening. 

“Doctor," he began, “we want your help. Perhaps you will think 
that we are slightly crazy but l can assurc you that neither of us ever 
was in botter hcalrh. Only one rhing I must beg of you. All this must 
remain strictly between oursclvcs. Nothing is ever accomplished in 
an open meeting. God himsdf could not rule this world if hc had to 
discuss everything he did with a dozen committccs of archangcls 
and was surrounded all the time by a mob of common Belle antjels 
who more than half of the time would not know what he was tal king 
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about. What wc are about to proposc to you can only serve the weal 
of our own fatherland. But if our plans are to succecd, we must keep 
rhem a secret. At least for quite a number of years.” 

And when I had nodded my assent, he cominued: “I don’t want to 
glve you a Iccture on current politics, but you are no fooi. Otherwise 
I need not assurc you we would never have sent for you, whïch 1 
mean as a compliment though perhaps I am a little too direct, but you 
have a good pair of eyes and an excellent pair of cars and you know 
]ust as well as i what is actually happening and more important Stuk 
what is going to happen in a couple of years. 

“Of coursc you have lieard what they say about us. That we run 
the Republic as if it we re our own property. Welt, wh 3 t of it? Wc 
are business men, It is our duty to show profits, Is therc any one who 
dares to claim that wc don’t make money? We make it for ourselves, 
but by tmking it for oursdves, we make it for every one clse. Has this 
town ever been as rich as it has si nee the day our father joined the 
govcmmenr? Has the Republic ever been as mighty as in these days 
when I and my brothers teil them how things ought to be done? Therc 
are a lot of lazy loafers who spend their waking hours in the taverrts 
drinking mean gin and telling each other that we are tyrants, that we 
ought to be assassinated, that in ancicnc Greecc and in ancient Rome 
the pcoplc niled the state. Perhaps they are right, but this isn’t ancient 
Rome nor ancient Greecc. This is the Republic of the United Scvcn 
Ncrherhnds and we now writc the ycar of our Lord 1642 . 

“No, that Vox populi 1 business and all that nonsense about democ- 
racy and Brutus and Caesar won't get us anywhere. Nor, to teil the 
tnith, wül it do us much hann. We are in power and we fee! that wc 
cxercisc this power for the common good. We therefore mean to 
keep it firmly in our own hands and wc can do it, as the rabblc wil) 
discover the moment it tries to start something. V\ e are peaccful 
burghers-1 and my brother would not harm a fly. But we must have 
law and order and prosperity! Let any one da re to interfere wiih us 
and he will swing outside the Town Hall Windows and no mistakc 
about k! 

“But therc is one little item that worrics us a good deaL Somc day, 
vcry soort, the war with Spain will conté to an end. Wc are practically 
independent now, but when peacc is signed, the whole world will 
have to rccognize us as a sovemgn commonweakh. Wh at is going to 
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happen then? And what will the House of Orangc rry to do? Wc 
have always been on good rerms with those Germans. Old YVüliam 
was a great man. I have heard our grandfather speak aboue him. He 
knew him welL And so did our facher. A vcry great man, wise and 
shrewd and very libcral. Not much of a soldier, hut then the world 
is fuil of soldiere, and statesmen are as rare as roses in January. A 
terrible pity hc was murdered jusc when we nceded him so badly. 
A great many things would have tumed out diffcrently had he lived 
jusc a couplc of years longcr, But that is the way it goes in this world, 
and no use erving over spilt milk. 

“His sons too have been very useful. Bur in a different way. Old 
William was a man of leaming, a man of taste. He had Vision and 
knew what was what, He would have made 3 good business cxccutive. 
He knew how to row with the oare that were at his disposa]. If he 
nceded the support of the church party to further the intcrcsts of the 
land, he would go and associatc with the ministers of the Gospel. If hc 
thougbt that they were going too far and were trying to dominatc 
the situation (and give that soit of pcople one fïngcr and they wÜl 
try to takc the whole hand), he taetfully but stcrnly reminded them 
of their proper place and they went back ïnto Clió’s box until they 
were nceded again. When there was Jighting to bc donc, he not only 
found an army (and mind you, most of the time his treasury was 
complctely empty, and did you ever hear of a professional soldier 
who foughr for the love of the thing?) but hc accomplished the im- 
possible by cnlisring the good will of all the different dements that 
undcr the Icadcrehip of a less dever man would have cut each orhcr’s 
throats long bef ore they had secn a single enemy. But once the fight- 
ing was done, back they went again into their little wooden box, and 
that was that. He played on men and their emotions as old Sweclinck 
plays on hls organ and as a rcsulc wc had a decent] y batanced form of 
govcmmenc. The Rcppblic, as he saw it in his mind s eyc, could have 
lived and might have lasted longer than even Venicc or Gcnoa. But 
then hc was murdered, and we got his sons. 

“Excellent fighting men. Old Maurice never had a thought in his 
head cxccpt that it had to do with guns or horses or regiments of 
foot or ordnance. In the summer he bid sicge to dries and in the 
winter he laid siege to n omen and I never heard of him to fail in 
getting whatever hc wantod, 
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“But he was a (ïennan, Mis father had been a Gcrman too, but 
somehow or othcr, onc ncver thought of him that way. He bclonged 
co the world at large, but Maiirice, for all his finc palaccs and his 
courts and his gcnt]emcn-in-waiting, al way s reminded me of an 
ordinary landjunker He al way s smellcd of horscs and of stale beer, 
and when hc dined at onr house, we had to keep the Windows open 
for a week afterwards. 

41 1 am telling you now a few of our professional sccrcts. The crowd 
belicves that the Stadholdcrs of the Republic and the Burgomasters 
of Amsterdam are bosom friends, all coöperaring most hcartily for 
the ultimate benefit of our conimon country. Let them believe what 
they will, As long as wc r erna in safely scatcd on those comfortable 
cus'hions of the Town Hall, wc can afford a few amiable fairy-tales 
of that sart. 

"But how long will we be ablc to hide the fact that wc are rcally at 
cross-purposes? I low soon beforc the man in the Street discovers that 
all is not we 11? lt has aiready happened oncc, upon one memorablc 
occasion of which I need not remind you. Undoubcedly you are old 
cnough to remember that terrible Monday the thirtccnrh. T hc great- 
cst man our country had produced so fat was murdered that day and 
murdered by the people for whom he had slavcd for more than fifty 
ycars of his life. He had undersrood what few people before him 
suspected. that we w e re fast drifting towards a monarchy, and that 
the Republic would become another ïittle German principality as 
soon as the Prince was allowed to forget that w*e, the people who make 
this commonwcalrh what it is, are his employcrs and pay him his 
salary as we pay that of any of our othcr servants. 

“But of course Maurice would have been hclplcss without some 
politieel organbtation to back him up in his plans. I don’t kiiow who 
the bright man w r as who suggested that hc make common cause with 
the church party, but he did. And ever sincc, none of us have been 
quitc safe. What happened to Oldcnbarneveldt may happen to any 
of us almost any day. The present Stadholdcr is not a vcry strong 
man. He suffers from violent outbursts of temper and such people 
are always casily managed. Besides, hc is too busy with his army. A 
marv clous fel low in his own field! Bois-lc-Duc, Maastricht, Breda, 
Roermond, Wezel, he eaptured them all as neacly and as casily as a 
good chess-playcr takes the pawns of his opponent. And not a single 
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faïsc move. But he is wasting hïmself physically. By the time he gets 
the Jast Spaniard out of our last city, he wül be dcad. He has a weak 
chest. Mark my würds, we wül sign our pcaec over his coffin. 

“And then, what wül bceomc of all thosc Gcrman jimkers who 
are now making a fine living as officers in our armics? Wc shall Iet 
our troops go the moment the war is over. Tliosc captains and 
coloncls and quartermastcr-gencrals wül all bc out of a job and they 
won’t like it. They have grown accustomcd to thrce or four square 
meals a day t and plenty of wtne. Do you think they will ever content 
themsclves with rhe watcry gmcl of their beloved homeland, the 
becr-soup of Pome raffia? I doubt it, and if all we hcar of the way in 
which the Empcror’s tmops and the Swedes are chasing cach other 
across the Gcrman lands is truc, there won’t be much even of that. 

“Weli, you can draw your own conclusie as. They will want to 
reinain right here where ic is nice and comfortable and warm and 
where even the beggars won’t touch their charity porridge unlcss it 
has about half a pound of sugar in ir. And how wül they accomplish 
this? By making themsclves in dispensa ble, And to whom? To the 
only man wlio has any need of their services, to the Prinee. 

“It is all vcry well to be the highest paid official in the Re public. But 
it wou ld be a great deal more agrccablc to step out of the salaricd class 
and becomc an independent linie potentate, [ am not saying anything 
agninst the young prince. He is only a child. But at sixteen, a boy in 
his position is old enough to give us sotne inkling about his character 
and I don’t trust that infant. I don’t trust hun for a moment! If he 
tncrcly aspired to his father’s place, why was he in such a hurry to 
mariy the daughrer of Kïng Charles? Charles is hard up for moncy. 
He is having troubles with his peoplc. I can’t blamc the pcople much, 
for their beloved sovereign seems a pretty slip pc rv customcr and he 
is cos ring them the devil of a lot of moncy, But of course hc nceds 
all the help hc can get and so our young princcling was able to marry 
himself a princess of the blood at rhe moment that dcar lady was 
going chcap. 

“WcII, what wül he do next? He has the army, for as I have just 
pointed out to you, the officcrs know on which sidc their bread is 
buttered and a pleasant and solvent mmiature court right here in 
Amsterdam or perhaps in The Maguc wou ld sffic them remarkably 
welt. 
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1( Buc the army alonc is not enough. We stijl have credit with the 
hanks, We could send to Switzerhnd for a doren regime rus of in- 
fantry or we could buy half a dosten army corps from the Emperor, 
with cavalry and horses and all, enough to niakc an end to all this 
foolishness. And the navy is on our side and if the worst camc to the 
worst, we could bring the men on shorc and they are rough cus- 
tomers. But there are still a numbcr of other people in this land of 
ours who have niighty Jirtle love for us and who would rally to any- 
hody who promised them a chance to gct even with thcir betters, 
That is the church party, 

“1 mi a good Christian myself, as my father has been before me, 
and my mother too, and as I hope that my children will he after me, 
But those (and hcre His Lordship used a numbcr of temis which l 
had liever expcctcd to hcar from his ]ips and wliich ï deern it wiser 
not to repeat)—but those stupid, narrow-minded, vainglorioiis plow- 
boys, who have spenc four years in some theological seminary and 
then comc to town and frighten the rabble with thcir cock and buil 
storics about punishment and Hel) and try to teil us—us!—how wc 
should run the govemment of our own city and our own country! 
No, thank you, Pd rather flood the land again as they did when old 
Prince William was still alive and die in the last ditch than give in 
to these fcllows one-tenth of an inch, 

“And that, I think, is the way all of us feel in the Town Hall, 
Wcll, of coursc the dominies know it and the Prince knows it and all 
his uncles and nephews and bastard little cousins know it. And there 
you have the lay of the land. As soon as the war with Spain is over, 
the war at home will begin. On the one hand, we, the merchants 
who have made this country what it is, and on the other hand the 
Prince, who wants to become a king, and the rabble that belicve every- 
thing hc promises them and that sec in hun thcir savior who will lead 
them out of what they are pleascd to call the wildcmess of paganism 
into the promised land of that terrible man, Calvin." 

Now when my Lord Andries got to this point, ï thought it was 
time to rise respectfully to a few points of doubt. In the first place, 
had the House of Orange really ever had such ambitions as hc had 
just implicd? Surely, if they had wan red co make themselves the 
absolute rulers of the country, they could have donc so rcpcatedly 
ere now. And in the sccond place, was hc quire fair to the huniblc 
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men and women who had fought and starved and died like fiics dur- 
ing the firn years of rhc grcat stnigglc for frecdom and who had 
silently and cuntentcdly borne sach suffcrings as wouid have broken 
the spirit of almost any other nation? But the Burgomastcr was right 
the re with Kis answer: 

“I follow your objections,” he said, ll but don't you sec that all this 
has changcd completcly since we pracücally gained our frecdom? 
I will say this much for the doctrines of the learned Doctor Calvin, 
they absolgtely suked the circumstances of the time, Thcy were an 
excellent code of behavior for a town that was in a state of siege. 
They made men hard and women invincible, They put iron into the 
souls even of small chiklren. It was a sysrcin that even the veterans of 
that old cut-throat Alva could noc break. Wlien he took Haarlem 
and drowned a couplc of hundred of our peoplc, they wouid grasp 
at the oiccutioners with their dying fingers and wouid try to drag 
them down with them. 
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“But that SOIT of religion is of no earthly use to any onc in times 
of peace. It is likc the hammer of a smith that necds an anvil in order 
to function properly. Takt the anvil away and it is Just a useless tooi 
that smashes people’s toes whcn it is hantlcd about and gcts in cvery- 
hody's way. Our ministers knew this and they stik know it to-day. 
Thcy must bc forevcr standing on the ramparts of some bclcaguered 
town. Thcy must go snooping through the streets looking for hulden 
traitors. Thcy must exhort and expostulate and urge and ineïte their 
poor disciples as if the enemy were stil! at the gare, ready to plunder 
and rapé as did the soldiers of His Most Catholie Majcsty. They must 
keep the people in a white-hot rage against some threatening inïquity 
in their midsr or go out of business alcogether. And so forevcr thcy 
are keeping the country in unrest and are forever setting the erowd 
off on a wild-goose chasc after a bugaboo that in rcality does not 
exist, 

“One day they clamor for the head of Oldenbameveldt and keep 
the people happy wkh the lurïd details of his execurion. Then thcy 
must appoint a commtssion to examine the old man T s aflfairs and show 
the world what a scoundrel he has heen and behold! the commission 
reports that never in their lives have thcy come across so much 
honesty. That ends tbc search in that partkukr dïrcction. But they 
are right away on the sccnt of a group of other miscreants and this 
time it is tbc members of some unfortunate sect that does not sec fit 
to think of the Trinity as the old man in Geneva did. 

‘The Trinity is far removed from human aflfairs and it wilt he a 
long time before we shall rcally find out who is right in the matter. 
But that is a detail about which. they don t bother. Those people 
don't think the way we do. Therefore thcy are in the pay of Satan. 
To the gaJlows with them! Thcy made poor Hoogerbcets hang him- 
sclf. De"Groot is an exilc somewhere in Sweden or Frunce. And a 
couple of hundred of pctfcctly harmlcss prcaehers. some of rhe best 
and kindlicst of men who ever trod this earth, are deprived of their 
HvcHhood, are making a living as bakers’ assistants, have nxrned cob- 
blcrs, have Red to one of those dreadful towns in northem Gcrmany 
where they have to send their children begging in order to keep alive. 
All that is the work of the men of the Great Synod, 

“Thcy are idcal shepherds for those who bclievc that they have 
sccn the Deviï sliding down our chimney on a long black broomstick 
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and that we are making rcady to imssacre thé children of Zien jusr 
as soon as the nceessafy formalitics shall have been fulfilled with the 
King of D ark ness. 

“You rhink that I exaggerate? Well, think of what happened when 
you we re young and the fights wc had to fight right here in this city 
bef ore we put an end to the tyranny of these dcrical upstarts. What 
happened then taughr tts a lesson. This commonwealth was built upon 
the principle of Jive and let live, bclicvc and let bclicvc. That was the 
crccd of Father William, and ir is our crced to-day. Wc jntend to 
maintain oursclves upon that basis. If we cannot do it, wc shall fight. 
Meanwhile» tikc good merchants, we should provide for the future 
and that is why we asked you to come here. Wc are dclighted to sec 
you as our gucst. Gut wc also want to make you a business proposU 
tion. I shall light another couple of candles, to show you somerhing. 
Meanwhite, have another glass of wine and fill yourself another pipc.” 

My Lord Andries went to a cupboard and took two candles which 
hc fastened into a brass candIe-stick and those hc put in front of onc 
of the latge maps that hung on onc sidc of the walls. Hc tttekoned 
me to comc ncarer and I got up and I rccognized onc of Mercator's 
charts of the world, one of those new geographïc maps that are said 
to have done so much to further the art of navigation. 

'it is quitc an old map,” My Lord Andries remarked, “bot it wüi 
do until the Blaeus give lis a new onc, which they have promised us 
vcry soon, Now look for a moment," and he showed me different 
pits of Asia and Africa and America, “all this bclongs to us. Here 
all these ïskinds,” and hc pointed to the Malayan Archipclago, “are 
posscssions of the East India Oïmpany. Here, Ccylon has been ours 
for the last four years. Fomiosa o!d Garpenticr has conquered. We 
have an open door that Icads into japn by way of Dcshitm, It is not 
ver)* much of a door but a mighty profitable onc. Here along the 
coast of Coromandcl and Malabar wc hold at least two dozen pons, 
wc have a trading station at Mascate and control the tradc in the 
Persian Gulf. Then down ro Mauritius, and they say that Governor 
van Dicmen is going to send Tasman to sec what there is in this old 
story of scverai vast continents somewherc between Java and the 
South Polc. 

“Sorry to hother you with these details. I sound like a school- 
mastcr teaching a class of iittlc boys their geography, In a moment 
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you will sec what T am driving at. Hete on the west coast of Africa 
we possess a couple of barbots where our ships can get frcslx provi- 
sions, thtn way up north herc, Spitsbergen, where our whaling com- 
panics have builr themselves a town where the money flows likc 
spcrm-oil, and down here is Brasil, where wc have a chance to buiid 
ourselvcs a vast empire of coffee and tea and tobacco, though un- 
fortunatcly all this temtory belongs to the West India Company and 
God knows how beautifully they mismanage it! And then here are 
all these islands in the West Indies. Old man Coïumbus surcly was off 
the track when he roïstook these bits of rock for part of the rcalm of 
rhe Great Mogul, but wc are begin ning to grow things on them and 
in duc time they will pay their way. And then here in the north, the 
land we got from the discovcry of ITudson. I har is rhe spot to which 
wc want to draw your atrencion for the moment, right here at the 
mouth of the Mauritius Rivcr, that one and this other bit of land at 
the tip of rhe African continent, right here where it says the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

“I told you that we are afraid of what may happen to us as soon as 
we concïude peacc wirh Spain and the soldiers join the great army of 
the unemployed, the pcoplc who are now working in our arsenals 
and navy-yards and powder-mills and who will have quitc a hard 
time finding new jobs. We 11, we intend to be prepared. That is why 
we asked you to come here to-night. You can help us and t will tel! 
you in what way, but first of all sk down again and have some more 
of this wine and another pipe of tobacco. The pipe will rciuind you 
of the fatc that avvaits those who put their fairh in princes. But then, 
wc are only burgomasters." 

The glasses were fillcd and My Lord Andrics took a sheet of paper 
and cut himself a new pen. 

“I can think better when 1 have a piccc of paper and a pen in my 
hand,” he said. “You first had a lesson in practical politics and then 
one in gcography. Allow me to add a Ikcle marhematics, the only 
Science that should bc of any rcal interest to the members of our 
mcrchants* guild. Come over here ncar my desk and I will show you 
the conclusions we have drawn from many ycars of carcful study." 

With a few rough strokes he drew a picture that looked like a sce- 
saw and two smal! soup-pbtes cunnccted with pieccs of string. 

"What is this?” he asked. 
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“A pair of scalcs," [ gucssed, and I was right. 

“That pair of scalcs rcpresents the Rcpublic,” he conrinucd. “That 
is the situation at the present time, The scales are wcll balanced," and 
he drew a stnall square in eadi of them and wrote jrt one of them 
"The Prince" and in the other, “The Merchants.” 

“In order that we may conrinue to bc prosperous, this halance 
should be maintained. Wc merchants have no objection whatsoever 
to a strong central govtrmnent, U c are too busy with our own a (fairs 
to look after a lot of executive details that can be mtich better at- 
tended to by the Stadholder, who is trained for that sotr of work and 
whosc fainily bas made a spccialty of it for God knows how many 
ccnturics. We necd such a man in the Rcpublic and wc rcatly don’t 
care very much whether hc wants to call himself a Stadholder or a 
King or anything clse, as long as he does not intcrfcrc with our 
a(fairs and leaves us free to makc the money without which the com- 
monweakh wou ld be as hclpless as a ship without sails. I am afraid 
that I am beginning to mix tny different ftgures of speech. 1 am not 
a Htcrary man, buc I hope that I have made myself clcar.” 

I told Mis Lordship that he had made himself cntirely clear. 

“Very well,” he went on, and he drew another square in the soup- 
platc that had already been honored with the princely cargo. Thcn 
he wrote “The Church" inside the square and once more showed it 
to me. 

"Suppose I add this extra load to one side of my scalcs, thcn what 
wil! happen?" 

This mathematical catechism was beginning to amuse me. 

“Thcn the balance would bc disturbed," I answered. 

“And in order to recstablish that balance? 1 ’ 

“You would be obliged to find a counter-weight.” 

“Just so, Doctor! You ought co have been a mathcmadcian instcad 
of making pi lis. And what sort of a counter-weight would vou sug- 
gest?" 

I rhought a moment and, not wancing the conversation ro bccome 
too seiïous, I said, “You might cry moral suasion.’’ 

The two Bleker brothers looked at cach other and thcn Hf red their 
glasscs. “We must drink to thar. 'Moral suasion’ to balance the domi- 
nies! A finc idea, But you know what bccame of the first man who 
tried to outweigh the power of a monarch by moral suasion?" 
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I said yes, that 1 thouglu l rcmembered only too welk 

“And of all the others?" 

Again I noddcd my assem. 

“Vcry wel], Doctor. Now bc vcry bright for once and gtvc us an- 
other guess,” 

“Money," I hinted. 

“Y’üu are getting there. And how mucli money?” 

“A great deal of it ” 

“An awful lot of it," My Lord observed. 

“And even more," his brother added, and then he went on with 
his Iceture. 

“How is money made?" he asked me. 

“By industry and perse verance.” 

“Yes, in the copy-books from which you Icamcd your rcading 
and writiog when you werc a isttlc boy. But how is it really made? " 

I told him that I had never thought of it. T was interested in only 
onc problcm, how sick people could be made wel! again. How was 
money made? 

“Well," he observed in the tonc of a school master who is trying 
to be patiënt with a vcry dull pupil, “in a variety of ways, I don't 
want to go back all the way to the days of Moses and Ju Mus Caesar 
or even of those noble barons and knights who are now trying to 
marry our daughters if we are willing to give rhem enough of a dowry. 
[ know the G reeks and tbc Phoenicians, or whatever their na mes 
wc re, used to peddle their wares around the Mediterranean, and in 
the Middle Ages the Jews did a lot of buying and sclling and had 
their tecth pulled out as often as somc twopenny potentate was in 
need of a small loan, But generally speaking, beforc Venice and 
Genoa and Nuremberg and Antwerp and now our city taught them 
better, people made money by carching a few boatloads of their 
fellow-citizens by fastening dog-collars around their necks and forc- 
ing rhem to work for their own benefit as if they had been horscs or 
dogs, which undoubtedly they werc cxcept that the man who killed 
a first-class stalUon was punished a little more severely than the 
fellow who merely murdered a serf. 

“But all that belongs to the past, at least in the civilized part of the 
world—which of course means our own part of the world. What the 
rest of our blessed continent does, hardly intcrcsts me, Perhaps from 
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a business poitic of view, ir is just as weli that they remain a littlc 
backwnrd. Meamvhile we will try and rnake ‘profits.' Now what are 
profits? I have somcching that costs me nincty-nine cents and 1 scll it 
for a ilorin and [ grow rich, I have something that costs me a florin 
and 1 scll it for ninerv-nine cents, and I go to the poor-house. Busi¬ 
ness is rcally very simpk. It merely consists in buying cheaply and 
sclling dcarly. All the rest is stuff and nonsense and bclongs in onc of 
those p.imphIets about the 'rights of stockItolders,’ etc., that ccrtain 
clever lawycrs write in tavems vvhen they have had a couplc of 
drinks. Buving cheaply and sclling dearly is the wholc sccrct, and 
how can you do that best of all?” 

Again [ confessed my ignorance. 

“You don’t know? You rcally don'c know? And yet it is so tcrribly 
simpk. All you have to do is to get hold of some convenient littlc 
monopoly. Once you have got it, your troublcs have come to an end. 
You can sir peacefullv in your office and hire some onc clsc to count 
your profits. Soon you will need a dozen people just to keep track of 
the figures.” 

I interrupted him with some irritation. “And that is where you 
need me? You want me to give up the praccicc of surgcry and be¬ 
tome a book-keeper?” 

His Lordship juiuped to his fect. “God for bid,” and hc waved his 
hands in despair. “The world is full of good book-kcepcrs T honcsr, 
intelligent, ohliging fcllows who will work all their lives for five 
fit}rins a week and will never have a thought or a desirc as long as 
they live. Book-keeper, fiddlcsticks! Whcncver wc let it be known 
that the house of Bicker nceds a new book-kccpcr, there is a linc 
out si Je our door from here to Zaandam. No, we donk want you to 
rum book-kccper.” 

1 looked at him in surprise. “Tticn, My Lord. how in Heaven’s 
name do [ come to figure in your plans and ealculations?” 

*'Very simply. We want you to go and find that littlc monopoly 
for us," and once more His Lordship piek cd up his pen and began to 
do some figuring. 

"In order to hold our own against the politica! combination we 
anticipatc and fear," he said without looking up from his pothooks, 
“wc need a great deal of added reven uc. For this we need the exclu- 
sive hold upon one of the necessities of life. Most of these are alrcady 
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in other hands. The Eist India Company has got all the spiets. They 
are out. The West India Company has got the slave tradc. That is 
out. Bcsides, ic is a nasty sort of business and [ am not enough of a 
theologian ro be ablc to drug my soul with thosc passages from Holy 
Wrir which devate stave-raiding to the dignity of a semi-rdigious 
duty. Thcn in rhc North, there is whalc-oil and whalcbonc. But all 
this is in the hands of a single company and they won’t allow any 
outsider to look in on their fishery preserves. Bcsides, I hcar that they 
have gone af ter rhose poor dumb whalcs with sueh murdcrous vio- 
lencc that soon there won’t be a whale left with in a thousand miles 
of Spitsbergen. And siipposc the ï’rench dressm akers decrec that 
women shall not wear corsets any Jonger, what then would become 
of the whalebonc industry? It would lie flat on its back in less than 
a month. 

“That does not seem to leave vcry much for us, does it? Of coursc, 
my brother and I are sfockholdcrs in all thosc conipanies and direc- 
tors, and we get our share of the dividends. But the pcople on the 
other sidc of the fence, the partisans of the Prince, are stockholdcrs 
too and occasions!ly they are able to outvotc us. And that is just what 
we don’t want to happen. We want a monopoly of our own that shall 
be entircly in the hands of our own family and a few of our relativcs, 
a watcr-tight and atr-tight monopoly that is ours, to use as wc shall 
sec fit. And we thmk that wc have found one. 

“Let me give you a few more figures. Man has to car in order to 
live. Grantcd! The sraplc artide of daily consumption in most housc- 
holds is bread. AJso grantcd! Brcad is made out of a substancc callcd 
grain. On that point there probably won’t bc any disputc. Wherc 
does that grain come from? Most assurcdly not from the terrïrory of 
the Re public. We have had two of our brightest book-keepers study 
this problcm for three ycars. They have examined all the reports of 
the harbor-master and they have carcfully gone rhrough the tax re¬ 
turns of the commissioners of intemal revenue. Hcre they are” (and 
he opened a drawer of liis writing table and took out a blue cover 
which held a number of papers)—"hcre you are. Last ycar our city 
alone needed about forty-two thousand tons of grain, but one-third 
of that went to the breweries and, as you know. we makc the beer for 
practically the whole of the country. The rest of the Rcpublic used 
up another forty thousand tons. The total import was 160,000 tons, so 
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that tJmost cïghty thousand tons were exported agaïn and ar an ex¬ 
cellent proHt, I can assure you, For even under the present circum- 
stances, our country has pracdcally a monopoly of the carrying trade 
of all grain. Our agents in Copenhagen report that of the 793 ships 
that crossed the sound on their way from the Baltic to the North Sca, 
70a flew the red, white and blue of the Republie. That is not a bad 
showing, is it? Of those 701, not less than 390 were bound for our city 
and more than half of those were toaded wich grain. That grain is 
growti in Poland and Curland and Esthland, the old possessions of the 
Gcmian Order, and in Ukrania, which is part Polish and part Rus- 
sian. 

‘^n the olden days, this trade was easy enough. Of course the 
Dancs with their infcrnal tolls made our lives miscrablc, but as long 
as we paid (although often enough we paid rhrough the nose), wc got 
our ships. But the politica! skuarion around the Baltic Sea is beginning 
to fill our hearts with fear. Poknd is getting more disorderly cvery 
day. A rcpublican monarchy, in which one foubsh knight (be he 
drunk or sober, but as a rule he is drunk) has the power to upset any 
law that all the others want—such a country- is bound ra go co pieces 
sooner or later. The Swedcs have conqucrcd Fsthland and Lïvland, 
but Gustavus Adolphus is dcad, his daughter Christina (even if she 
had had sense enough to send for Grotius to act as one of lier advisers) 
is—well, let us say rarher hinbalanecd.’ 1 hcar that she has begun to 
sec spooks and wants to travel ro Rome to teil the Pope how to rule 
the world and then go into a monastcry. That country, therefore, is 
out of our calculations, for the present at least. AU the Wasas have 
been a little bit crazy—very briliiant many of them—but al way s just 
a trifle un rel kb I e, 

“And then the re is the famous Grand Duke of Mnscovy, who now 
ca lis himself ‘Caesar’ and prattlcs sweetly of being heir to all the 
rights and prerogarives of the old Emperors of Byzantium. What all 
that will eventually lead ro, God only knows. Wc have an agent in 
Moscow and he tells us that ever sïnee Czar Tvan (you rememher? 
The one who beat his son to death) the Russians have been talking 
of their ‘ancestral rights' to the wholc of the east coast of the Baltic, 
What those ancestral rights are I donk know. But I do know that 
there are a terrible lot of these wild people and oncc they are on the 
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war-path, neïther Swede nor Polc nor Prussian wiïl be able to stop 
thcm. 

“A nice Hrtle war m those parts that laste d, let us say, two or three 
years would make all of us starve. Wc need grain and Spain needs 
grain and Ittly needs grain. Wc need it because there is more water 
than land in rhis countiy and no one so far has invented a method of 
growing grain in a swamp like rice. Spain and ïcaly need grain be- 
cause they are so full of monastcrics rbac the re isn't room cnovigh left 
to sow a few acres of wheat of their own. But think what it would 
mcan co our carrying trade if we should be cut off from our base of 
supply in the Baltic! More than half of our ships wonld lie idle. And 
the greater part of the oiher half would be forced out of business 
bceause wc would not have gold enough with which to buy the 
things we need from abroad. Now, Doctor, "what is the answer? 

I confesscd that I did not know, 

“The answer is vcry simpJe. We must no longer content oursclves 
merdy with transporting and selling other people’s grain. \\ e must 
grow it oursclves. And there are only two places where we can do 
that. One is on the Cape of Good Hope. But the üast India Company 
would never allow us to settic there. Until now they have not taken 
possession of it rhcmselves, but I hear that they may do so almost any 
moment and their charter givcs thcm the right to claim the wholc 
of Southern Africa as part of their dominions and then we would 
have done all our work in vain. I have no desire to be another Le- 
Maire. That poor devil was no doubt wel! within his rights when 
he claimcd that he had not infringed upon the charter of the com¬ 
pany when he sailcd to the Indies via Cape Hom. But old Cocn took 
his ship away from him just the samc and young LeMairc died from 
shecr disappointment and the father rook the case to the supreme 
court and won it, but by the time the last judge had signed the last 
decree, the old fdlow was a bank nipt and that is what would happen 
to us too if wc wcre ever foolish enough co try it. No, there ïs but 
one way out. Game over here a moment,” and His Lordship pieked 
up a candle and went back to the map on the wall and pointed to 
the central part of the North American continent and he saki: 

“Right here and now we will teil you what you can do for us. All 
rhis of course belongs to the West India Company. It was given to 
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thcm by the charter of 1611. But that company has never donc well, 

[ don’t cxaetly know why. I supposc the East India Company has 
absorbed all our availablc surplus Capital. In the In dies, al most every- 
thing wÜl grow and the narives are patiënt little brown men who all 
work for you if you treat them badly cnough. In America the nadves 
will die rather than work for some one elsc, And the climate is annoy- 
ing. No pepper, no cinnamon, no nutmeg. A few beaver-skins and a 
little dried fish and even for these you have to bartcr with a naked 
red man with feathers in his hair and a iargc bartlc-as in his strong 
right hand. 

' And they have been tcrribly unfortunatc with the people they 
have sent out, They began wrong, That man ï ludson may have been 
a hne navigator (I suppose he xvas) but hc was about as loyal to his 
cmployers as those other Englishnien we htred to fight for us, and 
who sold Zutphcn and Deventer to the Spaniards. I will say that he 
did a fine ptccc of work in sailing up the Mauritius River, but if 
Adriaan Block had not lost his ship off Manhattan Mand (a strangc 
accident that lire was too, but in rhis case a very fortunate one) and 
if Block had not been the man he was, wc would know no more about 
America to-day than wc did when Hudson firsc invited the natives 
on board his Half Moon, and got thcm so beautifully drunk on Dutch 
gin. That was a pretty terrible performance and that bad beginning 
sccms to have put a special hoodoo on everything we have ever tried 
to do in that part of the world, We have had a fine lot of men as 
govemors of the Moluccas and Java, but therc on the banks of the 
Mauritius, one terrible person has succeeded the other. Pieter Mïnuit 
was an honorable man. But the othen, great Heavens, what a sad 
collection of incompetent scoundrels! May was a common clerk and 
not even an honcst onc. No one knows why he was ever appointed 
except that he happened to bc on the spot when they needed some 
onc in a hurty. Krol was a runaway dominie and absolutely un trust- 
wotthy, Van Twiller was a fooi who thought that his good connec- 
ttons would keep him out of jail w hen hc engaged in a little private 
speculation, as they afterwards did. Kieft, who is supposed to rulc 
that colony to-day, is an umlischarged bankrupt. You can stil] sec 
his picture fastened to the gallons. 

“Iïc seems to belong to that unfortunate race of 'energetic' people 
who always must be 'doing 1 something, cspccinlly when they would 
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serve their purpose müch bctter by doing norhïng at all. Hc got the 
company into a nice war with the narives. I have forgotten their 
na mes. Algonquins of somcthing like that. 

“The good sltip Fortune camc into port last week with a cargo of 
bcaver-skins and 1 had a Jong talk \dth lier captain. Hc used to work 
for us ycars ago when wc had more brewcrics than we do now and 
needed more grain. I Ie married a wifc with somc money and he put 
it into West India shares and then lie went into the service of the 
company bccause, as he said, that was the only way to discover what 
they wcre doing with his funds. He has tradcd all over America from 
the Trask River to Cape Hinloopen. We are old friends and he knew 
that he could trust me. I learned more from him in five minutes’ talk 
than from aEI the endless written reports of these hal f-litc rare but long- 
winded go ver nors, 

“The troublc with the Indians. so he told us, has been absolurcly 
uncalled for. Anybody with half a grain of common sense (uneom- 
mon sense Ls more to my liking but it is so terribly hard to fïnd) — 
any one with half a grain of uncommon sense wou ld have been able 
to avoid those difiicukies. The savages in that part of the world seem 
to bc harmlcss enough, a bit dirty and a bit lazy from our own point 
of view, but rather like chiklrcn, good-natured untii they discover 
that you have tried to clieat them, when they suddenly lose all con¬ 
trei of themsclvcs and slash and bum and kill untii their anger is 
spent and they smile once more as if nothing had happened. 

“Our friend had dealt with them for a dozen years or more. He 
had visited their villages and spent nïghts in their tents, absolutely 
unamied and the only white man with in a hun d red mi les, But noth¬ 
ing had ever happened to him, If it had not been for the slightly 
embarrassing and not entirely unodorous expressions of affection on 
the part of rhc wives and daughters of these poor heathen, hc told me 
that he would rather settic down in almost any Indian villagc than 
in the place of his birth, which lies somewhere in the darkest interior 
of Friesland. 

“You therefore need have no fcar on that score. You won’t bc 
eaten up or bumed at the stake or thrown to the dogs. I know that 
that has happened to a few of the Jesuit niissionarics who opcrate in 
the ncighborhood of Fort Orangc. I am sony for them, but xvhy 
didn’t they stay at home? Can you imnginc a couple of pricsts and 
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sorcerers of those Algonquins, or whatevcr the name, right hete on 
the Dam ncar the fish-marker, kt us say, telling the dear public that 
is busy buying and sclling shrimps and mussets, that they ought ro 
stop buying and sclling shrimps and ought to listen to the words of 
the Great White Spirit from the hills, who bids men and women 
paint their faccs a bright red and stick a feather in their hair and say 
‘Walla, walk, walk’ forry times in succcssion to escape the disfavor 
of the Great Black Spirit? Can you jmagine such an episode and can 
you imaginc what would happen to the poot heathen? XA'ell, I can 
and 1 suppose you can too. 

“No, the natives will be the least of your worries, You are a man 
of tact and we shall give you a shipload of these gimcracks and linie 
mirrors and bends and banglos that seem to dclight the hearts of thosc 
simple childten of nature. And ihcn, at your leisurc, wc want you 
to sail across the occan and go to Nieuw Amsterdam. Wc have col- 
lectcd a great deal of infomiarion about you before we asked you to 
comc hete, We know that you are dccply imerested in the problcm 
of rcducing the pain connccted with tliose surgical operations that 
rake place in our hospita Is. Mind you, I don’t say that they are not 
necessaty, but 1 was a victim myself oncc. It was not much of an 
alfair as such things go, but 1 still turn green and cold whenever ] 
think of what they did to me* Yery welk you let it be known that 
you are going to takc a trip to America becausc you want to invesri- 
gate thosc stories that are coming to us continuously about ccrtain 
planis which the natives of the New World use to alkvkre pain.” 

I inierrupted Mis Lordship, “I am sorry'*" I said, “but why He 
about it?" 

But this ratlicr down right question did not worry the speaker for 
a moment* 

“In the firsr place,” hc continued, “it would not be quite a lie, My 
booksellcr sends me cvery account of American cxplorarinn that 
appears. Me bas standing offers for such books in London and Scvilla 
and Lisbon. [ can'r rcad thosc printed in Portugucse, but I have thosc 
translated by a bright young Jew, a curious fellow who sccms to be 
the only man who ever got away from the Inquiskion and lived to 
teil the talc.” 

“I know him 1 said. "Mc is onc of my best friends.” 

“Rcally? Well, he is a bright fellow and ought to have a berter job 
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rhan he has now. Wc have offercd to employ him ouïsdve*, but he 
seems co be content to jog aïong. Wells as I was saying, [ rcad even" 
word that is bcing printed about those mysterieus aborigines and what 
strikes me most k that they scem to know a great many things of 
whïch wc* with all our icarning* have noc the faintese idea, They 
do secm co be ahlc to dcaden their bodies against pain* It may be just 
a funny story f libe that onc connected wich the famous gold of Sir 
Waker Raleigh which proved to be some soit of copper, or the 
Fountain of Yoiith of that old Spaniard whom they buried in the 
Mississippi (you see, I know my American geography), and so you 
wonk be wasting your time if you consent to spctid a few ycats col- 
Iecting shrubs and weeds and interviewing medicine-men with rings 
through their noscs.” 

1 agreed that it would be a wonderful opportunity, but why not 
teil the tmeh? 

^Becausc,” my Lord Andrics answered, “it would be one of those 
occasions where telling the truth would bc fatal. W bat wc rcally 
want to do t and now I am coming to rhe kemel of rhe business, is to 
ger hold of vast traccs of land where grain. can be grown at a very 
smal! cost, According co the bese of our infonnation, the Coastal 
regïons are too rocky and too denscly covered with woods to be 
suicable for that purpose* But a few hundred nüles inland, as ï have 
found stated in any number of books, the re are enormous plains where 
grain will grow altnost ovemighc, AU the land from the Atlantic 
to the nexe occan (most likely it is the Pacific, but we are noc surc 
yet. I-ïudson, so I hear t chimed to have found another sea much 
higher up in the norrh* a small ocean that may reach as f ar as Mexico) 
for all wc know. All the land between the Fresh River and the South 
River belongs to the West India Company, ho wever. That organka- 
don is ccrnhly hard tip for moncy and the directors would listen with 
both ears if we ofFercd co buy a few hundred chousand square nüles 
and pay cash. 

“That is what wc want to do as soort as you come back and teil us 
that the soil is suitabk for our purpose- W c have the moncy and we 
mean co keep this a strictly facmly affair* No one outside of our own 
city will be allo wed to in vest a penny. N f o Committecs of Seventecn 
or Gentlemen Nineteen for us, if we can help it. This time the cntcr- 
prise is going to be weil managed. Tliat is why we shall depend so 
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gready upon your report, If you teil us that the land wili grow graïn, 
we shall buy vast tracts. We are alrcady at work upon a system of 
coloniiation. Therc are thousands of people in the Republic who 
would go a braad and settic in java or Brazil or even in the New 
Nethcrhnds if they werc not obliged to go there in a state of semi- 
serfdom. If we find that we cannot work our farms without slave 
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labor, we shall imprt a sufficiënt number of them from Africa. I 
don'r approve of ir much myself, bur if that is the only way to mate 
rnouey, well then, we shall do as the others do, 

l ‘But what we have in mind wiU bear very little rcsemblance to 
those rrading-posrs which are the ctcrnal stand-by of al) our Indian 
companies. Wc want permancncy, We want to turn our posscssions 
over therc (if ever we get them) really and truly into some sort of a 
New Netherlands. So that if thïngs go wrong over here in the old 
Netherknds, we have another home in another world upon which we 
can fall back. 

“Maybc I am a little too pcssiniistïc. Maybe that young Orange 
prince is not bright cnough or has not got courage cnough to try and 
do all those things of which we suspect him. In that case, if we are 
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successful, we shall have another sou ree o£ incomc, and a little extra 
pin-money is always acccptable even to the best of us. On the other 
hand, if things go badly we shall have a new fat herland. And new 
hope and courage for thousands of pcople. 

He stopped abruptly and tumed to his brother. “All this sccms clear 

to you?" hc asked. 

“Pcrfcctly,” my Lord Comclis answered. 

“Thcn,” ruming to me, “have you any qucstïons to ask'r’ 

“Yes,” 1 replied, “The one at whieti I hinted a moment ago. W hy 
all this sccrecy? Why not kt cverybody know what the purposc of 
my voyagc is? ” 

“For a variety of rcasons. ïn the first place, if the Prince and the 
Church pcople are conspirlng co depriye us of our power and turn 
the Rcpublic into a tnonarchy, they wiH of course take measures to 
prevent you front going if they know what your mission is, and rhe\ 
will do their best to spoil our ideas, and as yet we are not powerful 
cnoiigh to hold our own agatnst such a combimtion of forccs. In 
the second place, if the dircctoraie were to hcar of this, they would 
ask such extortionate priecs for their land that the whole plan w oul 
conté to nothing. In the third place ... 

Bilt I did not care to Itear any further rcasons. I alrcady knew 
enough. My pcrsonal sympathie* were enrircly on the sidc of thosc 
two men who saw the idcals for which our fathers had fought so 
valiantly, go to ruin on the cUffs of sclfishncss, partisanship and rc- 
ligtous bigotry. Of course they were business men and hgured things 
out in tcitns of tlorins and daalders, more than 1 would have donc 
who ïïved vagucly in that rcalm of scicnce wherc moncy is rarcly 
discussed because it is so scldoni scen in sufficiënt c|uandtics to attrai t 
pcopk’s attention. But on the whok. I did not doubt the integricy of 
their motives. Only I would necd a little time to think things over. I 

told them so and they agteed most rcadily. 

“Take as long as you like. Doctor, they urged me most cortiially. 
‘‘Wc have expressed oursclvcs quitc opcnly to you and have placcd 
oursclvcs in your hands. Go home now, for you must bc tired aftcr 
listen ing to this lecturc, and Iet us know what you intend to do just 
as soon as you have made up your mind. 

I bade my adieux and slowly walked home. \\ hen I crossedthe 
bridge of the Saint Anthonic Lock, I notieed that there was still light 
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buming in the upstairs Windows of Rcmbnmdt’s house. ï had not 
sceit anything of him sincc the funeral of my brorher and thought 
that I wo u ld drop in for a tninute. T needed some one with whom to 
mik tliings over bef ore ! went to bed, for I was much too excitcd to 
be abJc to go to sleep right o ff. 

I knocked on the door but got no answer. 

I knocked again and a linie louder. 

1 heard pcople stumbling abouc in the back part of the house, 
Finally the door was opened a few inches. The nurse of littlc Titus 
was standing there. She was holding a candle in her hand and looked 
at me as if she were ready to kil! me. 

“The itiaster has gone to bed and can’t be disrurbed,” she snapped. 
“Plcasc go away.” And she locked the door in my face. 

I went home. 

1 didn’t quitc Jikc whot I had just seen. 



THE ilOG (etchjnü) 
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Chapter 16 

WHAT I HEARD FROM HOME DURING MY 
PROLONGED STAY IN THE NEW WORLD 



VIEW OF AMSTEHDAMi DETAII, (ETCHIMi) 


O F THOSE srranec advcnturcs which befell me in the New 
[ lolland across the Ocean and which almost cost me my Life, 
I have given a demiled account in a number of letters which I w rote 
to my son during my long pcriod of convalcsccnce. Thc\ had little 
hearing upon my relations with Rembrandt and the re fo re I shall not 
incLnde theni withiti these pages, 1 hose intcresteJ eau rcad them else- 
where. SulEcc it ro sav that I leamcd many rhings useful to me in 
my profession and that I discovcrcd many things about my fellow 
men, which until then I had nor even suspeeted. When X was finally 
ahle to travel (I had broken both mv kgs lod had been most tendcriy 
nursed by those whom the pcoplc in our settlement regarded merdy 
as savages) and rcturned to Nieuw Amsterdam I discovered that my 
prolonged absence liad caiised great consternarion. Bernardo. who 
was apparcmly sriH staving with Kis Mohawk frïcnds, had \\ ritten 
to Captain de Vries to teil Kim of the rumors he had heard about me: 
that l had rcached the ultimatc confinö of the land bclongmg to the 
Five Nations—that X had met with an accidcnt-thar X was bcing taken 
care of in the house of an Indïan chicf near one of the smaller lakes 
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a few mÜes cast of the Pacific Ocean—and that I had probably been 
killed du ring the famous raid of the Chickasaws againsc the Ononda- 
gas carty in the winter of that year. 

This strangc hodge-podge of Information and misinformation bad 
made the excellent captain take a special trip to the capital to try and 
obtain somc further details from the hunrers and trappers who gath- 
ered together every spring to setl their beaver and beat skins to the 
rraders of the Company. They had indeed heard of soine commotion 
in the region of the small bkes, but sonie thought ir had been a 
quarrcl bet ween the One i das and the Algonquins and others knew 
for certain that it had been merciy a iittlc border skirniish between 
the Cayugas and the Cherokees, who Üved al most n rhousand mi les 
further toward the sourh and wc re then in open warfare wkh the 
English who had settled in Virginia, but no onc sccmcd ablc to teil 
him just exactly what had happened, 

He was ddighted, therefore, when hc heard that I had retumed, and 
wrotc me that he intendcd to visit Nieuw Amsterdam within a fort- 
night and hoped to see me, Mcamvhiie, af ter the years of compara- 
tive freedom, I had grown so accustomcd to bcing my oven master 
that I could no longcr stand the rcstrictions imposed upon me by liv¬ 
ing in rented quarters, And as I had spent very Iittlc of My Lord 
Andries' money during the last two years (what I had with me when 
1 met with my accident, Farhcr Ambrosius had carcfully packed in 
an old cassock of his and had put it undcmcath my pillow on the 
stretcher when hc saved me from the massacre), I dccided to iitvest 
a few hundred guildcrs in a Iittlc house of my ovvn. 

I bought a small piecc of land from the bouwcry whtch stood in the 
name of Wolfaert Gcrritszoon, ï got the land very cheap because it 
ovcrlooked quite a Iarge swamp, but this swamp whicli for the 
greater part of cach ycar was very full of water, gave me the illusion 
of being near a lake. 1 found two Indians on Sratcn Eiland who said 
they could build mc a wooden house such as were cusromaty among 
the tribes of the Five NttÜons, and they proved to bc excellent work- 
men and in Icss than a month’s time my own house was rcady for 
occupancy. 

As soon as it had been finished, ï sent word to Bemardo asking ham 
ro co me and join me but he favored me with a rather cryptic rcply, 
Ir was a small piecc of parchment with a rough drawing of an ïndian 
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on it, au Indian who borc a slighc outcr resembiancc to Bernardo lum- 
sclf, and undcmeath it tbc crypric words: “The Ten Lost 1 nbes have 

been joined by one more " , ,. 

1 theref ore' gave up hope of sceing him unal I should bc uble to 

travel north oncc more, and mcanwhilc waited f<>r Captain c nes. 
who had been dclayed bv some troubïc chat had recently occurrcd 
in the scttkmcnt of Rensselaenvijk (the usual story of a greedy fanwr 
selling a plentiful supply of gin to some of the ntitives u o t tere 
upon had got very dronk, had run amuck amongst the vilbgcs and 
had killed tfaree women and two childrcn beforc they themsclves had 
been shot), bat who fmally made his appearancc car \ m nt numt i 
of August during a spell of such hot wcathcr that my be oved «vamp 
ran altnost cntircly dry and remmdcd me by its appaing ® 

the happy da ys of'my ehildhood spent among the mud Bats of \ eerc. 
Not only did hc comc but he brought me a package that was mos 
wclconic to mc as it contaiocd nine letters w c . tan c*u\s 

sent me during the previous two years. , . . » 

“I ought to have sent these to you when I fitst heard thtte yoa W 
remrned.” he told mc, "bui peoplc sic so often cercless wit' * 
package like this, and so I thonght I would wan and bttng 
alf. I could have sent it to the Fort, but the Govemw B m oneof hu 
tempers. Some more tronbic about that Board of Ahlermen of the 
late but not lamented Willem Kiefr, and I wou, ra* ,, ■ 

him when he is playing the róles of Nero and Stmon Maccabee all m 
one, stamping around in his Unie room and complainmg *atesety- 
body in the whole colony is a motor and ought to t» hun|. I 
the old man mcans well, but wben he gets .n that mood, he n. a hope- 

’^'On'the cootrary," I answered, "1 saw him only j-csterday about 

the final sak of this pieee of land. I want to buy 

otherwise some honcst farmer will comc cre am ■. rai ■ 

sheer force of habic and I would love to keep my httlc 

him as soft as butler and as mild as a day in June. V ou never w dl gucss 

“Reading you his last missive to the Board of Eighc. calling these 
wotshipfuf gentlemen a gang of grasping lapscallions, hm, lying, 

was wrifing a poem. A poen, aho», a sunset 
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and a red sky and the happy husbandman slowïy wending his way 
homeward.” 

“Was ir as bad as all that? 11 

“It was worsc. It was, I think, the most scntimcnial picce of poctry 
si nee the day of TibuJlus, Tibullus with a wooden leg and a bdd 
head, The wholc thing was rat her pathetic. For the old man no doubt 
is trying very hard to do his best and the directors at home as usual 
are succeeding in doing rheir worst. And some fine day all this will 
eonic to a sudden end and there will be a terrible disaster and the old 
man knows it and he can’t do anything about it and so he spends his 
leisure hours writing sweet lirtle elcgies about pink sunsets and the 
vitrucs of the old Roman matrons. And now please let me have mv 
letters;’ 7 

The captain gave me a small bundlc done up carcfully in a leather 
bag. “Keep the bag." hc said, “and read your letters. ï hear that our 
grand duke is laying out a place of his own somewhere around hcreJ' 

“So he is, The house has been begun. Go and have a look at it and 
be back at three and wc will have dinner.” 

The captain Ieft me and I spent the nest four hours catching up 
with life on the other side of the ocean, There were nïne letters in 
alL 1 had thought thac they wcre all from Jean-Louys, hut one proved 
co be from Sclim. It was very short and sounded rat her sad. 

“This big city has grown very lonely," hc wrote, “sincc you and 
Bemardo have left. Jean-Louys is a chamiing person, hut he is mïxing 
more and more mathemades into his omclettes and 1 do not like to 
sit down to a mcal when 1 have first been invited to draw rhe cubic 
root from the soup and find the dccimal points in the pudding. 

“It may be truc that God is tncrely an abstracdon and a formula 
which M. Descartes will solve for us one of these days, but my braïn 
is not strong cnough to follow our friend there. And so I sit hy my- 
scJf much of the time. 

“Of late I have been grcatly di verred by the visits of the Re verend 
Simon Gal lino vius, the son qf honcst Jan Kippenei, whom you will 
remember from our trip to the Dicmcrmeer, The old fellow kept the 
third tavem on the !eft side of the road outside the Saint Anthonie 
Gate, His promising young ofïspring desires to make a name for him- 
self and hopes to do so by convcrting the diplomatic representacive 
of the Grand Pa disha. Qin t you sec me going up for baptism in an 
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enormous green turban and that long red robe of office rhat goes 
with my High rank? Wdl, I cannot, but hc apparently cao. He thinks 
it would bc a fine feather in his dignified biretta. 

“His mode of attack is rather unique and causes me a great deal 
of amusement. He has actually taken the trouble to read the Koran 
in a Spanish transbtion. Hc tells me that he has comc to the conclu- 
sion that Mohammcdanism and Calvinism are the same, as both creeds 
believc in the pre-ordtnation of every fact connected with human 
existcnce. This undoubtedly is a new point of view and it ought to 
bc interesting to the sort of pcoplc who are ablc to takc an interest 
in that sort of thing. 

“But I am bored and the banks of the Bosphorus begin to look more 
and more attraetive co this peacc-loving exiïe. Three more visirs from 
the long-winded Gallinovius and 1 shall sec sail for the land of my 
fathers. 

“What am ï doing here anyway? V\Tiat are any of us doing any- 
where, anyway? Whcn a man gets in that mond, you may bc pre- 
pared for any sort of news. 

“I embrace you and the excellent Bcmardo. Mark my word, that 
boy will cum natïve if you do not look out. He is as much of a wan- 
derer as I am. He is almost as lonely, Allah have mercy upon the likes 
of us. Farewell!” 

Folio wed by a postscript: “Your good friend Rembrandt has been 
to sec me once or twice. That man has a veritable passion for Turks. 
He wants me to pose for him. I asked him whether he was running 
short of models and he said, ‘No, but my models are mostly Dutch 
vagabonds. I can dress them up in stlks and satins and put a turban 
on their heads, but that does not makc them Turks. They remain 
whar they we re before, Dutch vagabonds who happen to be d rosse J 
up in Moslem finery.’ Perhaps I shall oblige him one of these days T if 
only the chicken-egged divinc will leave me alone.” 

The letter was more or less what 1 mighc have cxpccted. I tumed 
to the forty or fïfty pages covercd with Jean-Louys’ prccise hand- 
writing and I found that they concained a complete history of the 
last cwo years, as far as he and 1 werc coneemcd. 

The French often exasperate me. Not mfrequcntly their actions 
fire me with disgust. They are unreliablc and careless to a degrec. 
They have no conception of neatness or order as these virtues are 
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practiced at home. They are quarrclsomc and vain. But when ï have 
worked myself up into a complete and perfect detestation of the 
Frcnch natton and all its works, some individual Frcnchman will do 
or say or vvrite something that makes me forget all the mamfold an- 
noyances I have suffe red at the hands of his race and makes me fccl 
that the world w ithout Francc would bc as dull and unintcrcsring as 
a wedding party without milde. 

These letters of Jean-Louys had a beginning, a middle part (a core 
would he a better expression) and an end. They told me nothïng roo 
much and nothïng too littlc. In their way they wc re as perfect as the 
meals he sonictimcs served us and which lefe one with a feeling of 
utter contentment without the unpleasant accompanying sensation 
of beïng too replete. I liked these epistles so much that 1 gave them 
to the Govemor to rcad and he told me that they had given him more 
and better Information about conditions at home than all the cndlcss 
reports from his di rectors. He asked to bc allo wed to keep them a 
little kmger and evcmually forgot to return them when I uncxpect- 
edly sailcd for home. Iïe sent them nfter me on the Drie Croonen, hut 
the ship went down on the coast of Vjrginia and was never heard of 
again. 1 therefore must rely upon my memory to rceonstruct the most 
important items they contained. 

Evety letter began ivith the news that jusr before wriring it Jcan- 
Louys had visited my house on the Houtgracht and had found my 
son to bc in perfect Health. The child had oompletely forgotteo me 
(as was of couree to be expccted), he was growing up to be a finc 
boy. had nicc manners and went to sec Mastcr Rembrandt twice a 
week to be instructed in the art of drawing. He seemed to have a de- 
cided gift for that form of art and Rembrandr was devotïng a great 
deal of his time to hclping the boy along. 

Thcn he talked of more scrious matters, The long-expccted had 
happened at last, pcace had been declared between Spain and the Re- 
publïc and the lat ter had been fully and most officially rccognized 
as an independent and sovereign natiom The old Prince iiad not lived 
to sec this final vïetory of the causc for which he had fought so Jong 
and so bravely, He had died a few months before. His end had been 
vcry sad, a complication of diseascs as a rcsult of the hard life he had 
led during his cndlcss campaïgns. His legs had been so swollcn that he 
could no longer mount on horseback. Then he had had several attacks 
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of lung trouble anti finally Kis brain had givcn out and duritig the 
last two weeks of his carthly cxistcncc his nurses had been obliged 
to takt care of him as if he had been a small child. 

His son, the one who had married the Englishw'oman, had suc- 
cccdcd him as commander-in-chief of the army and might cause 
considcrable trouble. For he was a vcry ambitieus young man who 
wanted to gain as great a reputation as a strategist as his father and 
unclc had enjoyed hefore him, It w r as gcnerally known that the young 
Princc had used ail Jiis in dut nee to avoid the conclusion of peace 
until he should at least have added Brussels and Antwerp to the tcr- 
ritory of the Rcpublic, But the lïurgomastcrs of Amsterdam were 
drcadfully afraid of such 3 step. They feared the rivalry of Antwerp 
if it shouïd ever bc made a Dutch city. They had control of the 
Scheldt, and as long as Antwerp re ma in eJ a city in the hands of their 
cncmics, they were able to creat her as such, and by clostng the Scheldt 
they could ruin their old rival. Amsterdam therefore had dcclared 
flativ in favor of an immediatc conclusion of pcacc and, as usual, Am¬ 
sterdam had won. 

Their Lordships of the Town Hall and His Highness the Princc 
now regarded cach other as open and avewed enemies, and it was 
feared that hot-headed young W illem was planning 3 coup against 
the city that had dealt such a blow to his pridc, Thus Far nothing bad 
happened, but rhis frictïon between the cw'o most powerful bodies 
w'ithin the State had caused a feeling of uneasiness which was doing 
3 great deal of harm. 

This camc at a vcry inopportune moment, as business condïtions 
were already vcry bad. As long as the Rcpublic had been at war with 
Spain, it had been possiblc for us to organize a world-wide System of 
smuggling at the expense of our Spanish opponents. But now that 
Spain was a fricndly nation and no longer a foe to bc plundcrcd at 
will, these smuggling concerns had lost millions of guilders. 

'I hen the re were the large number of industries rhat had been 
engaged, direcrly or indircctly, in building ships and making cannon 
and fabricaring gunpowder and looking afrer the thousand and one 
needs of an army that was forever in the field and a navy that was 
rarcly in port. Of course the ship-yards could now begin to work, for 
the commercial marine and sails and ropes would prwbably be needed 
as much as before, but there were many articles for which there was 
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tio Jonger any de mand. That would mean a great deal of loss to the 
original investors and it would mean that rhousands of pcople would 
bc thiown out of cmployment and this was alrcady bccomïng very 
noriccable to any one who ever walked in the direct ion of the harbor. 
Where formerly the shipping firms had been obtiged to resort to 
crimps and soul-scllcrs to get their vessels manned, their offices wc re 
now bcsciged by hordes of hungty men, of ten acconipanicd by 
cqually hungty women and children who asked that tliey bc given 
a chance to rake a trip to the Baltic or the Indies. 

Thcn there were the soldiere and the sailors of the navy, all of them 
out of a job and taking every day more and more co organized 
brigandagc as a mcans of gaining an honcst livelihood. All this of 
couree was greatly affecting the moncy marker, and the fallure of two 
or ebree imporrant houscs which had spcculatcd upnn a continuation 
of the war and had fillcd their store-houses with cnormous quantirics 
of supplies which now went for a song, had shaken public confidcncc 
so severcly that ic would bc ycars before the situation could possibly 
hope to return to normal. 

And of couree, as Jcan-Louys remark cd scvcral times, the poor 
artists wil! be the hret to noricc tliis scardty of ready money. Rem- 
brandt had to!d him that hc had not had an order for a new porrrait 
for over six rnonths, and the others sccmcd to fare no better. During 
the first moment of triumph there had been a slight demand for 
alkgorical pictures to celehratc the manifold victories of the Dutch 
nat ion. But the two most important orders had gonc to Flinck and to 
van der Helst, two of Rembrandr's pupils. The master himself had 
lieen pssed. He had tried his hand at an imaginary historical picture 
re presenting the pacïfication of Holland and he had made a number 
of sketches for it. But no one wanted it and it was stil] standing in 
his studio at the time of wriring. So wc re a great many of his other 
pictures, Not hing he touched seemed to be a success nowadays. He 
stïll had an occasional order for a portrait, but hc was rapidly being 
forgotten for a number of youngcr men who not only charged less 
but WO* mucli more obliging when it camc co giving their model his 
own way. 

Indccd, rhroughouc chosc cight letters there ran an undcrcurrent 
of dcep and serious worry about the house in the Jodenhreestraat. 
The terrible nurse was stiil there, more nokily devoted to littlc Titus 
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than ever beforc, but growing more and more unbcarablc as the 
years went on, Ofren, indeed. it scemed as if she were going out of 
her mind. Th en she would button hole the unfortunate visitore who 
came to sce lier mast er and would not let them go umil she had told 
them all her woes—how she slaved and worked for lirtle Titus, how 
she had even made a wil! in his favor ka ving him everything she had 
in tliis world, how she, rhrough her own exertions, was keepmg the 
houschold going because “he,” pointing to the door of the master's 
work-ronm, was too lazv and too indifferent to attend to anythmg, 
but she was not going to stand for it much longer. She could teil 
a great many things about herself and the famous Rcmbrandt van 
Rijn that would astonish the world ïf it ever bccame known, a great 
many things, and had they ever sccn the pearls he had given her 
and the golden ring? And so on and sa forth, to the great embarrass- 
ment of the unsuspccring vïskors who gradually hegan ro avoid the 
house of the master rather than exposé thcmsclves to one of the whin- 
ing partics of the wild-eyed nurse wirh her ctemal wail that Rcm- 
brandt had not done right by her. 

No one knew what this situation would lead to, but several friends 
had at last combincd to go dircctly to Rcmbrandt and suggest that 
he have the woman examined by some mcdical man who was fa mi I ia r 
with the subject of lunacy. Rcmbrandt had listencd patiently. as he 
always did, and had thanked them for their kind intcrcsr, He had 
agrecd that the woman ought to go, but he had hinted at several 
difficulries which made it impossibïe for him to bc as drastic as he 
wanted to bc, 

What those mysterieus “difficulries” were, Jean-Louys could 
not teil me. Some peoplc thought that Rcmbrandt had borrowed 
money from Geertje which he was unablc to pay back at that mo¬ 
ment. The ïnheritance of Saskia had never yet been scttled. Any 
lawsuit in vol ving money would causc the court to examinc rhe finan- 
cial affairs of both parties, and the genera! opinion was that Rcm¬ 
brandt was not in a position where he could afford to have the 
magistraten pry a little closcly into his business arrangements. 

He was working harder than ever and was tuming our a very 
large nuinber of exccedingly bcautiful and imeresring etdüngs. Rut 
he had rcrired so completclv from the company of his fomacr friends 
that no onc knew cxactly how hc stood in regard to those funds 
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he was supposed to be administering for the benefit of hls smalt son. 
No One even could say within five or ten thousand guilders how 
much tliere was lefe for the boy, Everyrhing was alt in a terrible 
mud die, and as Rem brandt himüclf ncver kcpt any accounts—in vcsrcd 
his money in a most haphazard way—buying an interest in a shïp— 
ping firm one day and a pamting by Raphael the next—it was impos- 
sible ro make any sort of a gucss as to the funds that were at his 
disposal, 

A few good friends had ofFcred to ar range marters for him—to put 
somc order into this chaos—but he had thanked them most kindly 
but also most dctcrminedly. Mc himself would attend to this marter 
as soon as he liad finlshed a new ctching on which he had set great 
hope. ït was a picture of Christ heating the sidt and he mcant to 
scll it for a hundred guilders, a record price for ctchings. That print 
would once more hring him into the public cye. Then he would bc 
able to enjoy a little leisure frum the por-boilcrs he had been obliged 
to make the last tfirce or four years and he would call on somc good 
and reliablc norary to come and help him with his accounts and 
straighten mrything out. Until then, he would just have ro put up 
with the woman as best he could and mcanwhik she was full of care 
for lirtie Titus. 

It was the same old story, but with a different refrain. And it 
made Jean-Louys fcar that rhere was some other rcason for his un- 
willingncss or inability to send the nurse paching. Rembrandt had 
Jived a very solitary life si nee Saskia’s dcath. For all any body could 
teil, he mighi have promised Geertje that he would niarry her, or she 
miglir be in the family way, or she might pretend to be in the family 
way and blame the mastcr. It was very diflicult to get at the truth 
wirh an hysterica! woman like that, and so the re was nothing to do 
but wait until the sttuation had taken care of itself. 

And as the weeks and months went by, it was more and more 
lïkely that somc crisis would occur which would rid Rembrandt of 
his unplcdsnm companion. Mcanwhik his friends hoped and prayed 
that this would happen before the situatirm dcvcloped into a public 
scandal. Alrcady there had been a few velled refcrcnccs from the 
pulpit about peoplc wh© had beteer heal themselvcs before they made 
picturts of the Saviour hcaling others, and one reverend gentleman 
had gone so far as to hint that one of the Jigures in the supper at 
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Himujus close lv rcscmbled the servant in the house of a certain famous 
artist who hiniself was in the habit of giving supper partics, but of a 
vcr) p different nature, 

The problcnt therefoïfc was to get the woman safely out of the 
house before rhis whispering campaign got a litric too outspoken, but 
no one could fo re teil what wou ld happen, as Rembrandt in all rhings, 
both good and bad, was known to bc al most as obstinate as the gal- 
lant war nor who was rhen reporred to be at the hemd of the go ve ro¬ 
men t of the New Ncthcrlands, and with this charming compliment at 
the address of My Lord Scuyvesant, the excellent Jean-Louys, who 
knew that letters werc sometames opened and rcad by the authorities, 
close d his account of affaSrs in the Jodcnbr eest raat. 

He then told mc a lot of gossip about European affalrs, most of 
whieh 1 alteady knew: that the English were on the point of exe- 
cuting their king for a series of crimes whieh seemed to be rather 
vague, but that, as ïlis Majesty had gaïned the reputation of being 
one of the most accomplishcd liars of his or any orher time and had 
broken his word so repeatedly that no one could trust him for Ionger 
than two ininutes at a time, he would probably bc eondemned to 
dcath, but whether he w r as going to be hanged or mcrcly dccapitatcd 
no one could as ycc fortteU; that the governmeiit probably would 
fall inro the hands of some one called Cromwell, who was ccrtain 
to proclaim himself king and would cause a great deal of trouble to 
the Republic, as he was known to be srtongly in favor of a vcry 
drastic policy of promotion for all brirish intcrcsts; that rhere was 
a rather amusing tpiarrcl between the Frcnch cnown and the nobility 
of that country, and that an ïralian by the name of Mazarini, a for- 
mer henchman of the infamous Cardinal RJchelieu, had now got hold 
of the Frcnch govemment by" making himself indispcnsable to the 
old king's wife, a Spanish lady with whiskers and not vcry bright. 
whom hc flattcred in the elegant Spanish manner whieh hc had 
leamed during the days of his youth when he was a flunkey in the 
suite of Princc Colonm and had aecompanied that noble gentleman 
to the Universïty of Alcala to inspect the original manuscript of the 
Polyglot Bibtc and place a wreath on the cradlc of the great Don 
Migucl de Ccrvanres; that this shrewd Sïcilian, a masterpiece of 
Jcsuit educational skill, who looked like a Portugucse Jcw and who 
stole money from the Public Trcasury with the gracc of a Xca- 
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politan prostitutc going through the pockets of an English lord, 
wou ld soon break the resistancc of the noblcs and that it was ex- 
tremcly doubtful wbether tbc French monarchy would go the way 
of its English counterpart, although many pcople in the Republic 
countcd on such an outcome; that rhc “usual" trouble herween Am¬ 
sterdam and Denmark and S wc den abour the tolk levied in the Sund 
was in the “usual" state of being almost settled by either war or n 
treaty; that, for the rest, nothing of any impottance had happened 
exccpt that the most eminent and learned Doctor Dcscartcs had 
paitl si brief visit to bis native country, upon which occasion the Span- 
ish-Italian-French Cardinal had honored him wich an annual pension 
of three thousand francs and the promisc of a position ar court, 
which sccmcd a strangc ambition for the author of the “Discoursc 
of Mcthod" and the “Principles of Philosophy," but then, even vety 
learned people must eat; and so on and so forth, forty-cight pages 
long. 

1 was rcading these letters for the third time when Captain de Vries 
retumed. 

“A strange experiencc!” I told him, ‘The Old World suddenly 
making its prestnee feit in the New, I wonder what has happened 
to me. Thosc things used to iiuercsr me. Thcy used to interest me 
most tremendously. They wc re part of my life. And now it is just 
as if sortie one were making music in a room in anorher part of the 
house, I rry to listen, hut it means nothing to me, except □ little, vaguc 
noisc—not vcry ïntcresring and rather annoying and upscttïng. What 
has happened to me?’* 

“It is the fresh air and the horizon. That strange horizon of ours. 
In Europc, a horizon means the end of something old and famüïar. 
He re it means the beginning of something new and unknown. That 
horizon will get you as it has got most of us. Unlcss thosc old fools 
in Amsterdam who nik us without ever having secn us forcc me 
to go away (as well thcy may if they continue their present policy 
of acting as dry-nurscs to ten thousand pcople at the other end of 
the occan), I shall never return to the mother country. 1 would 
smother and die for lack of fresh air in one of our nicc, rcspcctahle 
little cities. Anothcr six months and you will fecl the same way." 

I confcsscd that I had alrcady falkn a victim to the pkasant hal- 
lucinatión of space. 
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'Thcn scnd for your boy and set tip as a surgeon riglit hcrc. La 
Montagne ivon’t jnrnA Heïs gctting old and hatcs to go out nights. 
"The others are quacks. Settic down licre. 1 ake you a wife and lie 
happy!” 

And I might have folWcd his ativice if it had nor heen for the 
scrap of paper that reached me esactly two months later and thac 
said nothing hut: “I wish you would comc home. ï ncedyour help 
and your friendship very badly,” and that was signed with a Jarge 
eapiral letter R. 
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Ghapter 17 


I RECEÏVE MORE BAD NEWS FROM AMSTERDAM AND 
DF.CTDE TO RETURN HOME 



^1 the mcrest chancc, I ran across 
your o ld hookseUer on the Rok in 
who abo handles some of Rem- 


VIEW OF AMSTERDAM (WtAWINO) 


brandijs ecehings. He fitst of a!I askcd me for news of yoti and thcn in- 
quïrcd whether E had Itcsrd of the Incest troubles of Remb randt. \ ssid no, 
and as the old man lias apparcntly retired front business and seemed glad 
of an opportunity to talk co snme one, he gfodfy acceptcd inv invitation 
to come home w r ith me and help me eat my dinner, for l decided iha[ my 
own business could wait, 1 bad not been near the house on the Jodcn- 
b reestraat for almost half a yean The last time I had ca lied diere the sïrua- 
tkm had been so awtward that I had va wed to myself diat 1 would never 
go there again as long as I lived. The nurse Geertje was still on. tbc prem- 
ises, and more violent and less accountable dian ever. Buc shortly af ter- 
wards T so the bookseller told me, there had heen an open break hctwecn 
herself and her employee and aficr that she had behavcd so strangely that 
her relations had been callcd in and it had been decided to send her ro on 
asylum for a few months 1 obserotian. But she managet! to get away from 
them and then began a series of petcy pcrsccutions of Rembrandc—wbich 
srïil continue. For cxample t sbc went before a judge and sworc that her 
f o mier mastcr had borruwed money from her and had never repaid her p 
and annther Hme she complained that hc had promised ra marry her and 
had not kept bis w ord, and still a th ird time she sta led definitdy that sh e 
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and her old employer had had carnal inrercourse and that hc had tumed 
her our as soon as hc had done his wil] upon her. And so on and so forth. 
Untii it had become clcar to all conccrncd that she was srark raving inad 
and thcrcupon she had been taken away cq the cown of Gouda, w hen cc 
she canic from originaliy, and had been committcd co die lucal Junatic 
asylum in that city, 

“Lunatic asylum is perhaps a lirde too dat tering a word. When you 
remember what our madhouscs here in Amsterdam lonk like, you can 
ïmagine what they are in some small provincial hole like Gouda, They 
seem to coïisist of a few extra rooms in the local jail, and die tumkey 
feeds the poor devils whenever he happens to think of it. But anyway, 
the woman was at last out of harm’s way and [ rejoieed, for now the re 
wou ld be a chance to sec something more of Rcmbrandt than lliad done 
during the last ycar and a half, and 1 always liked the man dimigli he 
lias broken every bw of narure in regard to those eolors which God 
meanr co he Svhicc’ and ‘black.’ 

“But that was only half of the story which the hookseller told me, 
For it appears that tiie lady in (jucstion is possessed of cenain relativcs 
who are nor above a bit of bbckmaÜ, whenever it comes handv, and can 
bc practiced without ton much risk. And the risk in this case was verv 
small, for Rembrandt, who is the world’s most muddle-hcadcd financier, 
has undoubtcdly borrowed small sums of moncy from hts san’s nurse 
whenever hc was in momentary need of a few guilders to pay the baker 
or hutcher. Vcry foolish, no doubt, but you know how hc is. When he 
is working, he just does not want to he disturbed and would take cash 
from the De vil himsclf. The wholc thing, in tbc languige of vour 
esteemed country, « a mess, a ‘rommeltje.’ (I think iliat was the first 
Dttteh word I ever Icarned.) Ir is a mess, a hopdess mud die. The ‘dis- 
jeeta mernbra’ are all over the Brccstraat and I have no ïdea what the 
outcome will bc. I shall wait a few days and then l shall go forth and du 
some discreet rcconnoitering and l shall let you know, 

“After I had secn my gucst out (intelligent bookscllers are the saJt of 
the carth and unfortunately as rare as a finc day in Match), ï dedded that 
it was too late ro go to work and too early to go to bed, and havin^ the 
Breestraat stil! in my mmd, [ took my hat and coat and called on Rabbi 
Menasseh. I found him at home entenaining a number of pcople and I 
discovered rhat this curious old fdluw had dcvcloped a new hobby. If 
Bcrnardo {from whoin I have not heard for five or six years, He used to 
write in the bcginmng. Is he still alive?)-but if Bcrnardo actually finds 
rhe long lost tribes, and returns home with the good tïdings, he will bc 
a vcry much disappoimed man. For Rabbi Menasseh won’t even bother 
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to listen Eo him; instead hc wül now teil him of a wonder ftil new scheme 
he bas devetoped t o bring the Jews back to England. Hc is completely 
obsessed by the idea. He allows his prinring shop to go to ruin and for- 
gets half óf the time that he is supposed to teach the Talmud to littte 
jewish boys, so full is he of this marvelous project. 

41 As fa/as ï could make out (for as usoal everybody was talking aE 
the same moment) , hc is firmly cemvineed that the Mess bh is about co 
recu.ni and that the Jews, in order not to miss their opportunity this 
time, ought to settle in ever) - part of the World and make ready to re- 
ceive the long-cxpected no matter where hc ehooscs to land on this 
prettv little planct. That is not txaecly the way the good Rabbi ex- 
pressed himself, but ie wil! give yoa a falrly accurate idea of what is in 
his mind. He must have got his ‘uiuvertal 1 idea from the East India Com- 
panv f , whïch has added so itntch rerritory co its former possessions that 
nowadays it is absolutdy impossiblc for a penny's worth of profit eo faII 
upon this earth without being caught by the pockci-book of sonie Duteb 
trader. 

“After talking for about half an hour, when at last he enne up for 
breath, I quickly asked him how he hoped to accomplish this purpose, 
as not a single Jew had been allowtd in England since the end of the 
rhiitecnth century. But he answered that that was a me re detail It was 
the English kings who had been rcsponsifalc for kcepmg the Jews out of 
their rcalm. Thev had done so out of spitc bccause the Jcw p $ were clevcrcr 
traders than their own dulbwitted Saxon subjccts, How they had hated 
and feared them, one could leam from that contemptible piece of the 
farnous court hack, William Shakespearc* He had never sccn a Jew in all 
hls lifc. When he was bom, therc had not been a Jew in England for 
exactly two hundred and seventy-four years t but all the same hc wroce his 
monstrous tragedy about Shvloek to make tbc Jews unpopular and to 
plcasc ïhe Quccn. God, however—God the rightcous but wrathful—had 
heavily smitten the wïeked miers of that ungrareful land. The last one 
of thcni had been beheadcd likc a common criminal and now a new day 
was approaching. A man who tnily walked in the foocsteps of Jehovah 
had been called to lead his peoplc out of the wÜflemcss of superstition 
and intolerante and soon the Jlcws wou ld fac rcadmstted to all parts of the 
lïritish Kingdom and to all of the British colonies* bccause Cromwcli the 
Just not oniy rcspected the religious principles of the Jews but also rccog- 
ni^cd the deht of gratimde which Giristianity o wed the children of 
Abraham. 

41 At that moment, a dark-eyed youngster of about sixteen or seventeen 
vcars of age spoke tip and rather óryly remarked: ‘Undoubcedly he 
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does, dear Master. He undoubtcdly lovcs and respects us for the sïike of 
our hïgh-mindcd religinus principles* But bas it ever struck you that he 
may also have a certain admiratiort for certain commercial abilitics which 
we as a race are suppmed to posstss? 1 

“VVhereupon the excellent Menassch flew into a violent rage. 'Banich t ? 
he thundered, 4 are you going to be another Acosta and tum against yottr 
own race? Do you darc to come into my house and teil me to my face 
that this noblc Ënglishman* this sccond Moses f this prophtt and setr who 
has the power of a dozen kings, yet lives simpler than the stmplest of 
his myriad subjects, is nierely actuated by a vile lust for gold? lam iruly 
ashamed of you! 1 

"But thar young Baruch, whatever hk last name was, rematned per- 
fectly calm and quictly answered* ‘Xo, dear Master, I have not the 
slightést desire to foliow in the footsteps of poor Urid and I hold suïcide 
to be a crime against the order ly arrangement of this world, t fuUy share 
vour ad m (rat ion for General Cromwell, but I hear that bc is a man who 
takes everything very scriouslv and that somccime very soon the pcople 
are going to offer him the tirfe of their Lord and Protector. Very ILkely» 
ff he accepts this honor, he wü] nor only try to protect their souLs but 
also their ptirses. A few thousand Jewish commercial houscs, moving 
from Amsterdam to London, wou ld not come anifes ar a moment Iske 
the present* It would be another fèather ïn His Lordshipk cap/ 

"Hcrc 1 intemipted him: É l did not think so good a Puritan would ever 
condcsccnd to wear feathers/ but the youngstcr mcrcly looked at me for 
a moment (he had the bkekest eyes I ever $aw) and then went on: “I 
mcant his figurative cap* sir. In this house we are always spcakïng figu- 
ratively whenever the Master does not approve of os/ and he explained 
that that vent' aftem oon he had been cal led upon to translate a Larin 
document which one of his father's ndghbors had reeeïved from Lon- 
don and in which he was offered all sorts of commercial advantages and 
opporrunitics sf he (his father) agreed to pek up hh business and move 
from Amsterdam to Londen* 

+l As rhis subject of conversation did nor partieulariy appeal to me, I 
soon afrerwards bade them all a good cvening and went home. Rut this 
mie and accurate report of the proccedings ïn Mcnasseh's house witl 
show you which way the wind is blowing in this part of the world. The 
pcople live under a cloud. They have fought for three generarions to 
ga in their lihertv- New they are free and there is a. rivsJ across the Nurth 
Sca who is trying to cut their throats and they are besinning to realize 
that this was only the beginning and not the end of their difficulties. They 
wOi have to sail their newly built craft very carefulJy if they want to 
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avoid being shipwrccked before they are more than a dozen unies out 
of port. 

“As I saidp they are beginnmg to realïze this and dien they look anx- 
iously at the poop deck, where the captain and the mate are supposed to 
dweil in pcacc and amity tb at they may give all their choughts and atten- 
cïon to the difHcuk business of navigation, and they see those worthies 
engaged in 3 disrcptitablc qtiarrti that may develop into a rcgular fist 
fight at almost any moment. The wholc thïng is very disheartening. The 
young Prince, if he is not vcry carcful, will end by making a fooi of him- 
sdf* The Amsterdam magistrates, if they continue to insinuace that they 
and they alnnc rule the Rcpublic and tbat both the Prince and the Esratcs 
General exïsr mcrely for the saké of ontward ornament* will find diettv 
selves one Ene inomïng in om of the dungeons of Loevenstein uith a 
plcasant-spoken bilt fierce princely guard on the other sïde of their 
doors* 

‘‘What will happen to this country tinless the peoplc !eam to look a 
linie distance bevond the cxcccdingly narrow limits of their own towns 
and villages, the good Lord only can foreccIL Without quirc knowing 
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how thev did ït, they have aequired such t remen dons eolomal possessions 
ihat they have becomc the masters of onc of the largesc empires that has 
ever existed. Rut they are crying to nilc this empire with the same System 
of kws that was originally devised for half a luindrcd hamlets that be- 
longed to some medieval chieftain of the Mtddle Ages. Whcn told that 
fiow thev are a big nation and shotdd behave as such, they blush vb- 
lentJy and in great emhartassmcrtt they answer, t>h, sir ! 1 and run as fast 
as their legs wilt carry them to the nearest safe spot behiud the famübr 
moat of some ancestral burgh and hasrily pass a bil] regulating the hmrs 
of the civic garbage collectors or stipulating the fee which vvec-nurses 
mav charge for their useful and plcasant services. AU I can hope fnr at 
the present h that you and Bemardo wil] be safely back herc bef ore the re 
is a war, Oihervvise you w2t have to stay in ycrnr jungle forever, and 
we uecd you herc, 

“As for óur munial friend, about a week ago l desired a fish for 
dinner ([ grill obcy the dietary kws my father's confcssor taught me ai a 
duld) and behold! whom sliould I meet in the fish-market buc the good 
pain ter from the Jodenbreescraar hïmself S [ thoughc thai he would try to 
avoid me, for our last meeting had nor been cxactly a happy onc, hut he 
camc fighc up to me and shook me hy the hand and said t 'You have 
heard, of ccnirse, whtt bas hnppencd?* And 1 arLswered L Ycs t * and he srmlcd 
rat her sbeepLshly and tlicn lookcd at me and said, 'PhewV and I replied, 
*Ycs, ïndeed, phew! p and then we hoth roared with Laughtcr and it was 
the first time 1 had heard hïm laugh for several years and so I decidcd 
that the obsession of that terrible f ernale bad eome to an end. 

“Then 1 asked him wheihcr he had joined our Holv Church and was 
buyïng shrimps for his Friday dinner, buc he said, ‘No danger chercf 
They have got hold of old Vondel and ought to be sarisfied for the 
moment. 1 had a visie the nther day from a yoiing Italian nobleman 
who asked me wheihcr I wou ld be wilüng to paint him a Madonna in 
the manner of Raphael. I told him that I had palntcd any number of 
Holy Families in rhe manner of Rcmbrandr van Rijn. He was a veiy 
suave and pleasanc young man and said that was exaccly what he wanted. 
There was a ptron of the arts in Rome (unfommately he was noc 
allo wed to teil me his name) who had a tremendous respect for my work 
and who thought I was the greatest painter then alive. Of course my 
subjects wcre bflueneed a iictle by the surroundings in which I lïved, 
hut if I were willing tn make just a few changes, such as pmviding my 
Virgin and the Holy Oiild with a halo—just a vcry small change, as ! 
would undoubtedly see myself— then he on his sidc would noc haggle 
about che price. I told him that I was deeply couched and flattered buc 
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that I painted the way I painted bccause that happened m be the way I 
painted and that I could not change my way of painring any more than 
I could change the shapc of my hcad. He thcn askcd to be allowed to sec 
what I had been doing recently, and I showed him the sketches I had 
been making for a Jargc picture of the Good Samaritan and some orher 
sketches for a large piccc of Christ and Mary of Magdala which 1 have 
to finish next year and a half-finish cd picture of Abraham entertaimng 
the angels, and hc expresse d himself as delighted with everything and 
told me that he would write to his employcr and would let me know 
as soon as possiblc, And so yöu sce 1 may be a rich man again, »f l wül 
buy enough yellow ochcr for half a dozen halocs,’ 

" 'Which, of coursc, you won’t do!' 1 said. 

“ 'Which, of coutsc, I won’t do,’ he answered, and thcn hc turned to 
a woman who was standing behind him with a large household hasket 
and quite casually remarked, ‘You had hetter buy another turhnt, for if I 
am not mistaken, our friend here will share our dinner to-night.’ And it 
was said so pleasantly that I forgot all my previous feelings of ïrritation 
ar his extraordinary conduct and that night l dined with him and I never 
saw such a change in any human being before. The house was scrupu- 
Jously clean and it looked quite cheerful, although the carpets we re be- 
ginning tu give evidente of wear and tear and the door and the floers 
would suffer nnthing from a new coat of paint* 

“Lïttle Titus, now quite a handsome boy with long blond curls lïkc 
his mother, was allowed to stand at the table and he had lost that look 
of a hunted crearure which he had had ever sincc I first knew him, The 
mes! was wcll cooked and the food was not thrown at us as in the olden 
days. I asked him where hc had found this jewel, and hc told mc that she 
was a pcasant girl from a smal! village near the Gcrman border, but she 
had come ro Amsterdam to find employmcnt as a gene ral maid, and that 
a friend had sent him to her bccause hc knew that hc was looking for 
some onc aftcr the Dircx woman had been sent to the madhouse* 

“ ’1 know nothing about her,’ he confesscd, 'except that she sccms to 
have no other rclatives than a sister who lives in a village ca lied Bree voort, 
about a wcck's dist snee from here, something that suïts me excecdingly 
weU, as I have had enough of servants with brothers and sisters jusr 
around the corner, ready to perjure themsdves at a momcnt’s norice. For 
the rest, she is an excellent cook, keeps our rooms in order, is as nïcê to 
lïttle Titus as if she were his own mother, and has a plcasant shrewdness 
when it eomes to spending money, a quality which is perhap nor out 
of place in this parcicular household,’ 
a ‘She b abo a very handsome woman,’ I ventured to remark, 
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“ ‘Yes,* he answered, ‘she wïll suit mt wonderfully welt as a model. I 
was thinking of using her for quite a large picture I mean to make some 
time—a picture of Batbshcba.’ 

*'| lookcd at Rem h ra ndt and [ lonkt: d at tlie rnaid who had then turn cd 
nurse and was telling Jittlc Titus tliat ic was time for him to say good 
night and go to hcd. 

“ ‘Remember David!’ I wamed him. 

“ ‘i have thought of tliat,’ hc answered, ‘but therc b reaDy vcry lïttle 
danger of such a rhing. [ am only too happy that I have found a servant 
likethat. The type is scarcc nowadays. Thcy all want to work in a shop 
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doing somc dull job Ilke curEng tobacco or making paper boxes rather 
tJian coük for an old wjdow man.' And he got up to kiss his son good 
night and went to the door to open it for the servant, who was of n type 
rhat was scarcc nowadays, and I nntieed that he badc her farewcll as if 
she were a vety grand lady and then k suddenly struck me; she is a 
grand lady, even if she cannot rcad and wrïce. 

“And then Rembrandt rook me up to the print room and we looked 
at his erchlngs and he showed me how he wanred to diange the pbte of 
the hundrcd-gtiïldcr print for the sixteenth or sevcnteenth time and when 
I went home shmtly aficr midnighr, it was as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened bet ween us. We were better friends than ever beforc. and when 
you return you wiil witntss a miraclc-the man is positiveiy showing 
signs of becoming a norniaJ and dvifeed human being. He abo seems 
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vcry hard up. But who cares? He is doing better vvork tlian ever before, 
so what b the differente? And fare ye wdl and corne back to us soon. 
We miss you," 

This letter removed the last vestige of doubt that srill existed in 
my min tl whether I ought to return or not, Af ter alt. this had not 
been entirely a pkasurc trip. I had been sent out to do a vcry definite 
picee of Work and 1 had aceomplished my task as far as was possihle. 
I had grown vcry fond of this new country. I had been happy there. 
But if My Lord Andries and his brother, who had financed the voy- 
agc, werc in difficulcies at the moment or likely to get in dilhculties 
through their quarrcl with the Prince, it was up to mc to return 
home and give rhem that Information which miglit he of the greatest 
possiblc value to theiii at the present moment. 1 sent word of my 
plans to Bemaido. The uldcst of my two Mohcgan servants offered 
to takc the message personally, Two weeks later he rcrurned. 

"Your brother only shook his head,” he told me. 

That was all? 

That was all. 

I deeided not to scll my house, 1 had become too much attachcd 
to that spot to give it up entirely. I went over my accounts and 
fnund that 1 sdU had more than one thousand guilders left. I gave 
cach of my two servants one hundred guilders in gold and ï sent 
rhcni back to their Own country. The ducats wou ld makc them 
rich for the rest of their days and they had well deserved such a 
reward. 1 wollid cxplain this e\pcndirure to my employers and they 
would no doubt approvc. As for the littlc house, t had stout doors 
and window blinds made for it and asked kave to deposir the key 
at the Fort. My Lord Stuyvcsant gradously promised that he would 
send one of bis men every other week to inspect the premises. 

I don’t bdieve in kngthy farewells. To say good-by to a dear 
friend is too much likt a minor ampiirarion and it is not good for 
cithcr the body or the soul, All herbs that 1 had collected du ring 
these many ycars {with the cxccption of thosc 1 had gat he red with 
Fathcr Ambrosius and which had been destroyed by the Erics when 
they hurned down our Cayuga vil lage) werc safely packed in heavy 
wooden boxes, I had made quite a collcction of living plants and 
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these were placed in rough woodcn troughs on the poop-dcck ncir 
the w h cd-house, where they would suffer as little as possible front 
the sea, 

1 then paid an official calj on My Lord Stuyvesaiu and was touched 
by rhe c mot ion he show cd in bidding me Gnd-specd. 

“It will be rhe last time we sec cach other,” he satd, and stamp- 
ing the floor impaticntly wirh his wooden leg he repcated tltosc 
words I had Iicard hun usc before: “A ccnrury hcncc this land will 
be of tnfinircly greater value than Java and all the Moluccas put 
together. But they won’t be lieve me at home. They won’t bclicve 
me. They won’t bclicve me until it is too late.” 

And he acrually wept, but whether it was fmm anger or grief, I 
cotild not say, though I am indined to think it was front the foniicr* 
One af tentoon, late in Junc, 1 had my last glintpsc of the city of 
the hills. I had gone on board early in the moming and for scvcral 
hours wc had drifted down the harbor with the tïde. On otir rigltt 
was the Staten Eiland, on the Jcfr the farms of Brcukdcn and Nieuw 
Utrecht. We passed through the narrow funnel rhat leads front the 
inner bay ro the open sea. In the disra nee the white bcach of the 
Konijnen Eiland was basking in the Sun. Three or fnur Iiidian Ca noes 
had followed our ship. They w ere fishermen on their way back 
ro Heemstede. They camc vcry close to the vessel. One of the men 
in the nearest boat waved hts hand at us and called out something. I 
rhought rhat he was speaking in his ow n language and 1 leaned over 
the railing and cuppcd my hand to my car to onderstand hint better. 
Then I caught his words. They were in Dutch. “Goede reis'” 

The Indian was wishing his white brother a safe Crossing. 

Then all the saiis were hoisted and wc turned castward, 

An hour later I had seen my last of the New World, 

And scveii weeks later I was back in my own country. 
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Chapter 18 

I MEET MY COLLEAGUE, DR. EPHRAIM BUENG, WHO 
HAD TAKEN CARE OF REM BR A N DT'S FAMILY WHILE 
I WAS IN AMERICA 

A DOZEN or so ycars be- 
forc, ere I had started 
tl pon my American ad venture. 
Jcan-Louys, Bermrdo, Selim 
and I used to meet cach orher 
ncarly cvery Sunday moming 
to spend the day in some tav- 
ern at not too great a distance 
from town, 

Now Selim had deparced to 
pareake of the quiet plcasurcs 
o ff c red by the hospïtablc shores 
of the Bosphorus, Bcrmrdo had 
beconic a Mohegan chicftain 
and Jcan-Louys and I remained 
alonc, and sincc even the best of 
friends wilt tire of cach other if 
chcy have to listen to cach ocher’s cverlasting monologues, it was 
quite natural that inscead of going on long Sahbarical welks, we 
should drift into the habit of spending at least part of the day with 
our paintcr friend of the Breestraat. 

Onïy extreme youth can bc hikrious and full of good spirits carly 
in the moming. We. however, werc fast approaching an age when 
one likes to bc alonc for at least pan of cvery iwenty-four hou re, 
and wc used to improve the time when other peoplc went to church, 
puttering around the house until, a Uttle afrer de ven, Jcan-Louys 
wou ld drop in on me and then the fairhful Jantje would invariably 
remark: 

“I supposc His Highncss will stay for dinner." (He was rhe onïy 
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baron she had ever met and she mcant to rrake the most of her 
opporruniry.) And Jcan-Louys would slap his hands in surprise and 
wüuld say, “Ah, my beautiful Antoinctte, but that would cause too 
much trouble,” To which she would reply, “No trouble wharsoever. 
I have already counted on your being hete.” And they both would 
lnugh right heartily, and we men would rctirc to my working room, 
wherc we talked of Hl is and ïhat untü Jantje came to teil xis that 
“the food was on the table.” 1 had tried to tcach her for many years 
to say, “Monsieur Ie Baron est servi,” but at the last moment she 
always lost courage and the much less elegant but rather more direct 
anno ti ti cement was the only compromisc she would accept, although 
even this form of invitation to panake of her culinary efforts ap- 
peared to her as a direct mamfestathn of that French dïeminacy 
which according to her innemtost conviction would some day dc- 
stroy the whole fabric of our noble norrhern civili/arion. 

Afrer dinner, during which we had been joined by my son, who 
had a seat and a knifc and a spoon of his own (I never approved of 
the prevailing habit of kceping children standing at the tab Ie and 
lerting rhem eat only wïth their fingers), we went back to the work- 
room to smoke a pipe of tobacco, and as soon as the chimes of the 
South Church had announced the third hour of the aftemoon, we 
took our hars and capes and walked around the corner to the House 
on the Jodenbreestraat, which by this time had accjuired a took of 
pleasant familiarity and no longcr made the impression thar it had 
been finish cd only day before yesterday. And insidc too rhere Jiad 
been many changcs. The ground floor still looked like rhe store- 
room of a dealer in antiques-statucs and bits of old armament and 
a most hetcrogencous collccrion of pïetures garhered from all the 
four corners of the Europcan continent; on the top of a lar*e oaken 
cupboard, two large globes and a foreign-looking helmcr which a 
few weeks prcvioxisly had adorned the head of Rcmbrandt’s brother 
Adriaen. 

The staircase w hich led to the second story was half hidden by a 
bit of tapestry that had oncc been the pride of a smalt Flemish castle 
in the neighborhood of Antwerp which had gone up in flames dur- 
ing the siegc of f585. On the rablc in the center of the hall, a large 
marble winc-coolcr and a couple of daggers of Italian provenance. 
Over the door that led to the side room was a Venetian mirror in 
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an ebony frame. I only mcntion the chings one remembered sceing 
when onc enrered. The others would fill a small catalogue. and as 
all of them wcre sold at auction long before the dcarh of tlieir owner, 
ir would indicate a scrious lack of piet) 11 were 1 to try to enumerace 
them. 

But the nld disorder had somehow undergone a change. Du ring 
the last days of Saskia’s Ufc and i mine dia rcly afrer her death, onc 
feit that there was som et hing wrong in this house. Tables and chairs 
and pictures and globes were all thickly covered with dust. Mi Ik 
pitchers were standing in doorways where they did not belong. An 
occasional pail of forgotten garbage would strike an unplcasant note 
next to the green velvet co vering of an ornamental SpanLsh chair. 

Xow cverything was ncat and clean and spiek and span. People 
were living in this house, not jast camping out Üke the niutilatcd 
soldiere and tlieir wild women in the wooden shacks just outside 
the Haarlem gate. 

But it was in the big living room in the back of tbc building, in 
the SQ-callcd hall, that the “vita nuova,” the “new lifc,” upon which 
Rembrandt sccmed to have embarked, made itself most thoroughly 
feit. It sttll served as sitting-room, dimng-room and reccption-room 
to the wholc of the faroily. and Rembrandt conti nu cd to sleep in the 
large bed built in the wall in which Saskia had died. Some day I 
suppose people will leam not to sleep in beds in which parients with 
pulmonary trouble have died. From my own cxpcrience 1 would say 
that it is a very bad thing to do. But I have never been able to con- 
vincc any one clse. F.ven Rembrandt, who by nature was a man of 
good sound common sense, would not hear of it when 1 told him 
that he must never let litxle Titus comc near anyrhtng his mother had 
wom. He laughed at the idca and said that we doctors wcre always 
trying to scare the poor Laity rncrely to show the world how learned 
we wcre, and he pointed to Titus and asked me whether I had ever 
seen a boy that iooked as strong and healthy as lic did. 

I was thinking of that when I first met Titus again after almost 
eight ycars of absence. He must have been ten ycars otd, going 
on elcvcn. A handsome and plcasant-looking youngstcr en do wed 
with his morher’s fïnc pro file with rhat same agreeable smile that 
Saskia must have had in the days Rembrandt drew the lirtle picture 
of her in a large srraw hat-the only drawing we found among hts 
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bclongings whcn wc clcancd out his room on the Roozcngracht. But 
the child did not give onc the impression of being vcry robust. His 
chccks werc a little too thin for his agc, and Iris largc, wonder ing eyes 
shone with that strangc brilliancy onc so of ten finds in those whom 
the gods lovc so well that rhey deern them worthy of an early dcath. 

My fitst impulse was to talk to Rcmbmndt about my suspicions- 
suggest that the boy be kept outdoors a great deal of the time and 
not be allowcd to spend the greater part of his days in the ctching- 
room where the acid vapors cmised even a hcalthy man to gasp for 
breath. But I feit a certain hesitancy about takïng such a step on 
account of Doctor Btteno. whn had taken care of Rem brand r’s house- 
hold aftcr I Icft for America. 

Bucno was a Jcw. His full name was Ephraim Bueno, after his 
father. from whom hc had leamed his profesrion. He was a plcasant 
and modest little man and from all I had ever heard about hïm an 
excellent physician. But of course his position in the community had 
always been a little difóculr. 

In the fitst place* it had not been untü just before the war with 
Cromwell (I think it was in the ycar itfji but it may have been a few 
monrhs later) that the Porrugucsc immigtants of Jewish cxtraction 
had been given full civil rights. üp to that time, from a stricily Jegal 
poinc of view, they had been mercly colcrated. And this had made 
it impossible for thent to join onc of the guilds. Even whcn they 
opened a shop or started a business of theïr own, they had been 
tcchnically guiley of a brcach of law. Quite fmjucntly the guilds had 
sent dclcgations to the Town Hall to ask the Alagistrates to interfere 
and forbid these unwclcomc compctitors from exerdsing their tradc 
at all. But Their Lordshtps had tob great a respect for the commer¬ 
cial abilirics of these profirablc immigrants to take any such steps. 
Thev did not, of course, darc to treat the represenratives of these 
ancient and honorable corporations as cunly as they somerimes 
treared the clcrical powers who came to them for redress from somc 
threatened heresy. The town militia was entircSy composed of mem- 
bers of the different guilds and only the ofïicers belongcd to the class 
of the rtch mcrchants. The Magistrates tliereforc werc vcry polite 
and sómetimes al most obscquious in the way in whieb they lisrened 
to such compïaints as came to them from the United bakers or 
burcht re or carpentcrs or ca rt «rights or soap manufacturers, But 
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no sooncr had these worthy guild members lefr the premises, hïghly 
flarrered by their reception and quitc convinced tliat vcry soon 
somcthirig was going to bc done abouc ir, rhan the petitions and 
rcqncsts wandered into the a [den tuin ie stovc and the matter was 
referred to the Kalend? of the G reeks, 

For our town, first and last and all the time, was a business cstab- 
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lishment. Sincc the average Portugucse Jcw had proveJ himself an 
excellent and most industrious drïi-.en, he was eonsidcred a good 
business nsset and all attempts to oust him or turn him mto a pariah 
failed as systcmatically and as efficïcntly os the effom on the part 
of the esrablished Chürch to turn Amsterdam into a new Zion on 
the basis of Doctor Calvin’s shorter catechism. 

But until the Jcws linally were accorded full civk rights, their po- 
sirion was always a, trific difficuit. I héir surgeuos, no matter uhat 
dcgrccs and titles they could offer as n tok en of their compcrence 
and abilicy, really had 'had no right to practicc until the year 165 f, and 
if otie of the Burgomascers had ever !>ccn foolish enougit to enforce 
rhe strict letter of the law, he cotild have ordcred all Jewish doctors 
to bc driven out of the town by the hangman on the ground that 
they were moiintebanks and qmcksalvens and had no nght wïrhm 

the junsdiction of the city. _ _ , 

[ therefore was vcry careful in the way in which 1 treated L phraini 
Bueno. 1 had a great respect for hls Icaming and did not want to hort 
his feelings. Sometimes if ï happened to be within haÜiüg distante and 
some shght accident took place (oncc, one of the pupils burned 
himself heating a copper plate and oncc Titus had an atrack of 
coughing which frightened Rembrandt almost out of lus wits), I 
wou ld bc called in and then 1 did whatever was neccssary (m the 
case of Titus it was only neccssary to tel! him not to cat so many 
green nuts), hut as soon as the emergency was over 1 imambly sent 
a hasty twre to Doctor Bueno asking hint to proceed to the Brecstraat 
as soon as would bc convenienr. Ir was Bueno himself who put a stop 
to my somewhat exaggerated civility. 

“M V dear colleague ” hc said onc day, as wc wcre remming from 
the hóspital together, “we Jcws are sometimes said to be vcry thm- 
skinned, and perhaps wc are a lirtlc too suspicious about the mtcii- 
rions of our ncïgbbors. But my pcopLc have Uved here now for half 
a century. Wc shaü probably live here as long as dus town lasts. 
Suppose we cease insulting cadt other by bcing so friglufully pilitc 
and become friends." And he added as an afterthought, “I am a Jew, 
and that, as many of my ndgbbore never tirc of remïnding me, is 
pretty bad. But we both of us are leeches, and that ts mfimtely 
worse/* 

And in, tb is be was quire right. For as soon as 1 had rccumed to 
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Amsterdam I had been struck once more by the anomaly of our po- 
si r ion. In the New Xethcrkmds there had been so few phystcians 
that the pcoplc, depending upon our good will, had usually rreated 
us with great respect. But the Republic was overrun by every 
form of charlatan and the public seemed cithcr unabte or unwilling 
to differentiate herween scrious practitioners who had scudied at 
half a dozen universities and had spent scven or cight ycars walking 
tbc hospitals, and those jugglcrs and bone-setters and ointment vend¬ 
els who frequented the country fairs. 

In the eyes of the “better classes of society” we still belonged to 
the guild of the “tonsorial arttscs” or wh iske r-pluckers’' of tny 
childhood, and no amount of labor on our part seemed to be able 
ro ovcrcomc that prcjudicc. 

Indccd, I remember how, shortly af ter Remhrandt’s death, I was 
requested onc day to come to The Hague and pay a professional 
visit to My Lord Jan de Witt, who at that moment was the recog- 
nized leader of the Republic, and how His Lordship bade me stay 
for lunchcon and iotroduced me co one of hls youthful cousins 
(cousins of his wife, to be exact) whose name was Rickcr and w ho 
curiously cnough was an ensign in a regiment of the Scottish guards. 
I, trying to bc plcasant to the young man, said something flattering 
about his relarives, whereupon the young man, affectïng a st range 
English accent, said, “Oh, ycs! I think I remember my uncle telling 
me that you used to shave him whenever he could not leave the 
council-chamber on account of the press of business.” 

This remark was not a success, for My Lord Jan slowly contem- 
placed his cousin with two eyes that were as cordial as iciclcs and 
casually rcmarked, “I am sorry that your rcgimenral dutics will nor 
allow you to sir down with us at table," and took my arm to show 
me the way to the dining-room without paying any further atten- 
tion to the bewildered young man, who was left to the mercics of 
the maid, who in that sitnple houschold still fulfilled the rólc of a 
butler, 

No, our own social position had never been a vcry happy onc. 

It w r as pretty bad. But, as Bueno said to me one day, it might have 
been infinicely worsc. Wc might have been artists! 
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Chapter 19 

CONCERNING THE POSITION OF ARTÏSTS IN A 
COMMERCIAL COUNTRY 
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E PHRAIM BUENO had meant his remark as a jesc but there had 
been consideratie truch in whar hc had said, The positron of 
the artists in thosc carly davs of our independente was a very curi- 
ous onc in dcc tl [ luid heard from my col leagues who had studied 
in Jtaly how the different princes and kings and grand dukes who 
ruled that country considercd thcmselves deeply honored if a pain ter 
or a sculpror or a poet of renown deigned ro honor their courcs 
with a visie. From my grandmother I had Icamcd how in Flanders 
in the days of her youth a whole city would go fortfi to meet the 
man who was to provide their church with a new picture or statuc 
of the .Madonna. 1 had nnt quite belicved her when she told me that 
famous artists we re often requested to accompany the king or even 
the emperor on his peregrinarions through his rcalm. But du ring my 
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own lifetime (it must have been in the early thirtics, for I had just 
moved to Amsterdam) wc were much surprised to Ivcar that Rubens, 
the Antwerp pa in ter, had just been sent to London to act as ambassa- 
dor of the King of Spain at the court of Charles Stuarr, and I rc- 
member that 1 heard many pcopk say that rhcy thought such a step 
a vcry dan ge mus precedent, for pa in te rs ought to rcniain painters 
and diploma ts ought to bc gentlemen, and I am Sony' to say that this 
was the gene ral attitude of pretty ncarly all c lasses of society. 

Therc may be thosc who can explain this curious attitude toward 
the arts, but 1 cannor. Doctor Buenos bitter remark that a fitst-ra te 
salcsman was of some practical use in a commercial community, bur 
that a sculptor was nor, was probably more or kss truc, but if it were 
wholly fnic, then how about Venice and Genoa and such towtis as 
Florence or Rroges? AU of those ei tics had been me re politica! count- 
ing-houscs, likc our own Rcpublic. They had been ruled by bankers 
and cloth manufacturen; and salt-mcrchams, plain, practical business 
men who Iovcd a sol do just as dcarly as our own Uttk potenrates 
loved their golden doubloons. 1 have scen pictures of these worthies 
and they looked for all the world likc the oldcr brothers and cousins 
of our Burgomasters. I have rcad a few storics about tbcm and they 
were every inch as mean and as gcncrous and as shrewd and as cor¬ 
rupt as Their Lordships of the Town Hall. But they apparcntly feit 
flartcred whenever a paintcr or a musician was willing to coine to 
one of their partics or dropped in for dinner, whereas our artists are 
foreed to stand with their hat in their hand and listen vcry obedi- 
ently when one of our great whak-oil magnaces or some half-litcrate 
buccaneer who has recently retumed home rich with the plunder 
of a do/en spicc islands demeans himself sufficicnriy to address a few 
words to one of those “paint-spillcrs.” 

[ am not exaggerating. I was present not so long ago when an uti- 
bearably patronizing young man (he borc my own name, but was 
no rclation) asked old Ruisdacl why his son, instead of taking up 
painting. had not joined his cousin in the framc-making business, 
There is a man by the name of Hobbema living in an attic on the 
Roozengracht not far away from the house where Rembrandt died. 

T am told that he is the best landscape paintcr we have ever had, but 
tbc other day. in the boat to Haarlem, ï overheard m o young busi¬ 
ness men cursing tiïm toundly as an impostor because ónc of them 
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had bought a landscape from hïm for two hurulred guïlders and had 
been rold by hls father thar he could have had the thing for one 
quartcr the priec if he had only jewed the poor devü down a littlc 
harder, 

Not to me mi on poor Hals of Haarlem, who died only a few ycars 
ago, who was imdouhtedly as grcac a man as Rembrandt, who was 
forced into bankruprey by his baker {can onc man cat quite so much 
bread?), whose belongings at the time of luis death, amounting to 
three mattresses, onc cupboard and a table, werc sold at public auc- 
tion for the benefit of the poor-house in which he had found refuge, 

No, I have never quite imderstood why ir should bc that way in 
our country and so vcry different everywhere clse. But if l some- 
tii nes wondered and worried, my anxicty was ccrtainly not shared 
by the vicrims of this deplorablc public negligcncc. 

Af ter 1 retumed from America I spent a gr cat deal of my time in 
the company of painterfolk but almost without cxccption they ac- 
ceptcd their fa re as something chat was too sclf-evident to bc a sub¬ 
ject for public discussion or commiseration. Whenever they wcre 
together, they talked shop. They talked of different methods of 
grinding paint or of a new combination of acids with «'hielt ro treat 
their copper plates or a better method of laving on a coat of varmsh. 
Only upon somc vcry rare occasions did they curse their poverty 
and dectarc Rembrandt to he an outragcously lucky fellow to he 
able to live in a house of two stories and to have been allowed ro 
marry the daughter of a burgoniastcr. 

But taking them by and large and as a group, they wcre a sïn- 
gularly contcnted body of men. A few of them of course got dc- 
spondenc and gave up in sheet despair and drank themselves into 
oblivion and an carly gr ave by spending twenty-faur hours of each 
day in the gin-shops with which our cown was so richly blcsscd, But 
the vast majority lived like masons or pliimbers—like unsucccssful 
masons and plumbcrs, I ought co say, and nut to be compared in any 
way with the gemiinc masons and plumbers who werc employed on 
Jaeoh van Campen’s new town hall on the Dam. 

W irhout excepdon they wcre very hard workers, The world ae- 
cused them of keeping irrcgukr hours, of being sccn about the streets 
at all hours of the day and niglit, Therc was Söme truth in this. They 
djd in deed lead very irregular lives. As a rule they were too poor 
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to be able to pay much rent, anti as they needed ar least one large 
room for a studio, they were apt to go to the outskirrs of the city 
and look for an old bam which they then convertcd into a more or 
less suitable workshop, For our paincers, unlike those in Irak', don’t 
sccm to be able to work out of doors. They will sometimes make 
a hasty sketch of a landscape or a tree or a few boats out in rhc open, 
hut then they nm home as fast as they can and spend the next three 
weeks finishing the picture for which the sketch serves them merely 
as a reminder but not as an inspiration. 

But sincc they spend the grearer parr of the day righr rhere in tbc 
studio which also serves them as dining-room and sitting-room and 
bedroom and kitchen and nurses (for they rarely can afford more 
than one room), the wholc place is almost always in a state of ex¬ 
treme disorder. 
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Then thcir rich neighbors, who live in a house with fivc or six 
different apartments, sce the poor painterman sitting at his cisel 
bet ween a pile of vesterday’s dishes and day-beforc-yesterday s cut- 
lery—sec the baby's kun dry hanging from o rope scrctchcd alrmg 
the cciling—ubserve his wifc busily engaged rnaking the weckly 
fiuppty of pea-soup over a little charcoal fire in the corner, shake 
thcir heads and say, “Oh, my! oh, my! what a careless fellow! No 
wonder he is always hard lip.” But they cntirely ovcrlook the facr 
that poverry is more apt ro provoke sloven li ness than vicc versa. 

Peoplc, however, wül ding ro thcir prcconccived notions as tena- 
eiously as they will ding ro the tables and ehesrs and drawers which 
they have inherited from their jwents. And 1 have long si nee given 
op trying to convincc them of the error of rhis view. For even aftcr 
1 had brought them to the po int where they vverc forecd to agree 
with me and told me, "Well, perhaps therc is somethmg in what 
you say," they would find other re asons why the arrisr s hou ld nor 
bc regarded as □ respcctable uiembcr of society. And one of these 
was the so-eallcd cknnishncss of all thosc who made their living by 
their hrush or their wits. 

“Why don’t they ever associatc with us?" ï have heard respcctable 
mcrchants ask. “Why do they spend cndless hours in each other’s 
scudios? Why do they marry each other's daughters?’ 1 

To which I would niake answer as follows: 

“Why do you who are in the export business or gr.iin tradc al¬ 
ways marry each other’s daughters? Why do you who sell whale- 
boncs or distill gin know all other whalebone dealers and gin-dLs- 
tillcrs and rarely sec any one outsidc your own profes?ion?" 

But thcn of course I was shouted down by a tumult of protests. 
“Gh, but that is different! We have gor to know each other to get 
along in business, we marry our competirors’ daughters bccause we 
know fairly accu rarely how much the father will be ablc to give her. 
Wc are practical men of business and at the same time we lïke co sic 
down with peoplc with whom we can talk ahout our own work.” 

“Vcry well," f would rhen conrinue my ünc of reasoning. "why 
shouldn't p sinters also likc to meet men and women with whom they 
can talk their sort of shop?" 

lt was no use. 1 htirrcd my head agaïnst a granite wall of prejudice 
and accomplishcd nothing. The artist was an amiable Joafcr, not able 
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or willing to do an hou est day’s wort and til e re fore cteserving ali 
Iic got in the way of poverty and neglect. One could of course bc 
an artist and at the sanic time a respcctabk nicmbcr of society. But 
such a combi nat ion was an cüception aimost as rare as that of Doc¬ 
tor Tulp, who was a gentleman and a member of the town govcm- 
ment, akhoogh he had sraned lifc as a physician. or Gerard ter 
Borch, who painted portraits in Deventer and was said to have 
scrvcd onc term as Burgomaster of that dry. 

Ycs, onrs was a strange country. 

But the re was onc consolarion. With the cxccption of two or 
three rarher weak brerhren, 1 never knew a member of the Guild 
of Saint Luke who cared a tinkcr’s dam for the opinions of any 
onc who did not bclong to his own profession. Noc bceausc he 
thought himself superior to his siirroundings but because he was by 
far too busy to bot her about such un important little details as the 
respect of his commumty. Life was short and at rhc vcry best onc 
had only ten hours a day du ring which one could pa int. That was 
the answer to rite second riddle of the artist’s far-famed "quecr- 
ness.” The fellow was never idlc and, what was inhnitely more im¬ 
portant, he was interested in his work, 

I wish that his ncighbors could have said as tiuich. 



sketch (drawixc) 
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Chapter 2 0 


nvo OF MY OLD FRIENDS ARL GÖNE AND IN MY 
LONELINESS I BEGIN TO SÉE A LITTLE MORE 
OF REM BRANDT 


—71 



ij TJ UT to rcmm to Amstcr- 
ü Jj dam, lifc at first was 
rathcr dull and wc misscd our 
old fricnds. Sclim had becotne a 
man of vast importance in the 
land of his hirth (remming sea- 
captains told won derf ul stories 
abt Hit rhc luxury display cd at 
his palacc and of the twu hun- 
dred women who were said 
to he gtiarded by no less tlian 
three hundred eunuchs) and 
Bemardo had disappeared in 
rhc American, wildemess with¬ 
out 1 ca ving a tracé. Jcan-Louys 
and I tried to continue our Sun- 
day walks bur we soon discov- 
ered that peripatctic duologues 
were vcry apt to degener are 
into sedenrary monologucs, ac- 
companicd by too mueh beer. 

For a whilc wc did our best to make Rembrandt join us, but I 
never knew a man who had such a rhorough-going aversion to cxcr- 
cise of every soit. I used to scold him, and Doctor Bueno used to back 
me wich great cordiality whenever I told him that no hu man bcing 
could lead the sort of Life he did without dïgging his own grave 
with his eascl and his chair. 1 delivercd cndlcss lecrures on clenien- 
taty physiology, quoting a great deal of wisdom which I had bor- 
rowed from jcan-Louvs, who in turn had cullcd bis information 
fremi the writings of Monsieur Descartes. I used to explain how 
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the human body was a soit of machine and just as wind mi lis could 
not do their work without wind or watcr-mills without water, so 
the human body needed fresh air and exercisc co keep in good condi- 
tion. 

I drew graphic picturcs on the back of some of his sketches, show- 
ing him that the lungs wcre in rcality nothing but a pair of bcllows 
that had to be kept going all the time by moderate exercisc, for 
otherwisc (the metaphor was slightly mixed) the organ would give 
forth no sound whatsoevet. From organs I would jump back to 
sailing vcsscls that wcre nsclcss and deteriorated without wind, whieh 
is rncrcly fresh air in motion. But I might as wdl have talkcd to 
the skcLctons that wcre hanging from the municipal gaflows ncar 
the harbor for all the impresshn I made. 

Rembrandt never lost his temper and I admired his patience until 
I discovered onc evening that hc did not even listen. He just went 
on painting and let me talk. Only the weck before he had complained 
to me that his heart causcd him trouble-that hc would wake up in 
the middlc of the night with his heart hearing like fury, and a severe 
pain in both shouldcr-blades, I told him to ask Doctor Bueno to 
examine his heart and then 1 said: “When do you notice this rrouble 
most?” Hc could not quitc remember but he thought that it came 
when hc had spent the whole day at his etching-press. “You sec,” 
hc rcmnrked cnsually, “those boys of mine mean wdl, they do their 
best, but if I want a really good copy, I have got to do it myself. ] 
have not had many orders for portraits of late—you know how it is 
when the re is a war, Everybody is scarcd. Everybody saves all the 
moncy he can. And portraits, afrer all, are a luxiiry, But peoplc wiU 
buy ctchings. They are good tnvestments and I had orders for sev- 
cral hundred. So in the evening when those childrcn had gone to 
bed, 1 used to strike off a few copics myself.” 

“At w'hat time did you begin?” 

“About scven.” 

“And when did you stop?” 

“Oh. sometimes quitc early. Other evenings I worked until four 
or five.” 

“Without stopping?” 

\ es. Sometimes 1 stopped lor a qua ree r of an hour or so and had 
a glass of lieer. One gets thirsty. It is hard work," 
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Sevcit until four or fivc—rhat meant nine hours of standing on his 
fect in a small room that was suffocaringly hot, putting the wheel of 
a press that was al most too heavy for a cart-horse. 

“Man alivet” I answered him. "No human bcing can stand that 
soit of exertion. Iïow long have you been doing this?” 

“Oh, not so very long. Sincc januaiy tast ycat « hen orders came 
in for thosc plarcs.’' 

January of hst ycar-thar meant h ft een wholc i notie hs of a sort 
of labor that would have killed a hod-carrier in less than six. 

“But of coursc,” 1 said, “when you do that sort of thing, you don’t 
painr?" 

“Ycs, 1 paint the greater part of the day in my studio, as long as 
t he re is any light. Then I take the candtes and go to the press-room." 

“How many candlesr" 

“One as a mie. Sorncrimcs wheo my eyes begin to bother me, 1 
light a sccond onc.” 

“When your eyes begin to bother you? Do they bother you 
much?" 

“Not very much. We all of us liave good eyes. We got tb cm 
front our father, Bad luitgs front our motlter and good eyes from our 
father. No, there is nothing the matter with my eyes, I still can do 
a dry-poinr without using any glasscs. But afrer live or $Lx hours, 
I find tnyself weeping big tears as if I wc re walking in the wind and 
aftcr ten hours, l get funny pains.” 

“What soit of pains?" 

“As if somc onc wcre sticking a pin into my eye-balïs. Not the 
pin on the sïde of my head of which I just spoke to you. That oniy 
comes when my heart does its funny tricks. But irritating litrle pin- 
pricks, and sornetimes l have to stop for a few minutes until they 
disappcar again.” 

Truly, the man was hopdess. 

“1 las it ever dawncd upon you," 1 asked him, “that if you go on 
working that way you may end by losing your eyesight completely? 
A fïnc pain ter you would be with your eyes gonc!" And 1 made 
ready to leave. At once hc changcd his tonc. “Don’t be angry with 
me, Doctor,*’ he begged me, “you are probably right and l am un- 
doubtcdly wrong, but what will you? I can’t stop. I have to go on." 

“Why?” I int c mi p eed him. 
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Rembrandt wipcd both his hands on bis blue painter’s smock, a 
habit which made some of bis cncmics of the po pul ar Italian school 
say that he ca r ried bis best works on his belly—took a bot tic of acid 
from a low chair that stood in a corner of the room—reached down— 
picktd up the bottlc—took out the cork—looked at it and sn iel led 
Ie, and said, ‘‘That is the sixth cork in two weeks. That stuff is too 
sc rong. I told them they had made it too strong. I must get a glass 
stopper.” And then added, “I wili bc good for tb is once and ohcy 
orders. My wKole head achcs and I might as wcll call it a day. You 
ask me why I Work like a madman? Very well, I will teil you. Bc- 
causc 1 am really a little crazy.” 

“ProfcssionaUy speaking,” I intcmiptcd Kim, “I never noticed ït.” 

“Of course nor. I am not crazy in the sense the Dircx woman was 
crazy. You nced not lock me up. But 1 know that I am not an or- 
dinary, wcll-balanccd and rcspcctablc member of soriery and 1 know 
that no matter how hard I try, I never shall be. That is what is the 
matter with my work. So far L have kept out of the poor-house. But 
only bccausc I happen to have inherited uil that money from Saskia. 
The inheritance is a little slow in collecting, but anyway it gives 
me credit, which is almost as good as ha ving money, You can buy 
whatever you want and pcople ask no questions. Are glad to sell to 
you. 

“But if I did not have that money, 1 don’t know what would have 
happened to me long ago. My work does not sell. 

“In the bcgïnning, the first ten years after I eame hete from Lcy- 
den, I was a sort of curiosity. I was the fashion, In those days many 
pcople were still alive who rcmembered the Rcbellion. Of course 
you and I, theorctically speaking, lived through it too. But what 
did wc ever sec of it? Noching! We paid our taxes and once in a 
while some formcr soldier with his arms or his Icgs gone would ask 
us for something to eat in the Street and if he was very much of a 
bot her, wc called the guards and had him arrested. 

“The peoplc-I mcan all the peoplc like that grandfather of yours 
of whom you have so often told me, or my own farher, or my own 
grandmother-men and women who had escapcd with rhcir lives but 
whosc brothers and sisters and sons had been hanged and bumed 
and broken on the wheel-that gcncrarion sccms to have understood 
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more of less what 1 was trying to do, They had all of them statted 
from vcry simplc beginnings. So had L 

"There was a time whcn 1 used to pretcrid that I was a great 
noblcnian. That was just after I married, l lik cd to dresss up. Saskia 
was a lovely girl. I Jikcd to dress her up. 1 liked to imaginc that wc 
we re rcally finc folks. Shc was, but 1 aiu the son of a millcr and 
my bfother is a shoemakcr and all the satitis and silks in the whole 
world and all the feathers and früls will never makc me anything 
eise. 

'That is why that older gencration liked my work. That is why 
the younger generarion is af raid of me. I rhink they realize that 1 
am a fairly good artisan. 1 can pint, if I say so myself, and they 
know it. But 1 ean’t paint the way they want me to pa int and they 
know that too. 

“Of course you wilt say that I ought to he practical and ought to 
ity and pint the way they want me to paint. YVell, I wilt teil vou 
a sccrct. 1 have tried and I have tried vcry hard, but I can’t do it. I 
just can’t do it! And that is why l am just a little crazy. 

“An ordinary person who sells raisins or herring or chccsc or who 
makes picturcs for a living carcfully studies his marltet, which after 
all is his bread and butter. Whcn the taste of hts customcrs changes, 
he spedily changes the nature of the goods hc is trying to scll them. 
If they want their herring dtied instcad of pieklcd/hebuys a couple 
of acres of land and hangs his fish up in the sun untïl it is as hard 
as a rock. If they want their cheescs painted red instead of ycllow, 
hc paints them red instcad of yellow. If the fashion of the moment 
prescribes Italian landscapes with Italian skies and Italian beggars 
eacïng—what is the name of that stuff? macaroni?-he will paint them 
Italian landscaps with Italian skies and Italian beggars dropping 
handfuls of noodles int© their gaping mouths. 

“Pereonally 1 don’t blame thosc pople, as I have heard it said 
som crimes, whcn I am accused of being too proud or too haughty 
to paint differently from the way I paint. It isn’t that l am too proud 
or too haughty. I just can't do differently—that is all. And so I stick 
to my own linc and I suppose I shall stick to it until l go to the poor- 
house or the cemctciy and you may put a srone on my grave, say 
ing: ‘Hete lies □ fooi’ and you will’ never have been so right in all 
y«ur lifc as on the day you ordered that inscription.” 
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Chapfer 21 

REM BRANDT BECOMES TALKATIVE AND FA VORS ME 
\VTTH A FEW OF HIS VIEWS UPON ART 



LION EAlïNti (üRMVINü) 


T I HS was onc of the longest speeches I ever heard Rembrandt 
make. And comrary to his habit, he used it to mention a few 
of his theories on art. 

Notwithstanding the war, whldh continned with uneven siicccss. 
therc was a good deal of money abroad at that time. Ehousands of 
pcople were losing all they had’, but a few hundred, who had I>een 
shrewd cnough to spcculatc in gram and wood and gunpowder and 
ad the other supplics of which the fleer was in such great nced, ntadc 
vast sums of money. Not knowing vvhat to do with their newly 
found riches, they were buying liixurics righr and left. 

One day pïetures would be all the rage, The next day it would bc 
china. The linie japanese cups thac had sold for three florins apiccc 
had gone up to three thousand- Tlie chioa craw switched over to 
pearls, and when all the wives of all the profiteèrs had been providcd 
with ear-rings as large as carrots, pearls became vuigs r almost over- 
night and the Nurcmbcrg watch-makers reaped a fortunc with queer 
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anti extraordinary timepieccs that showed not only the mimi ces but 
also the seconds and that played a little rune when the hour was 
struck, just liWc the bel Is of the new town hall. 

As they had heard that therc lived a painter in the jewish punter 
whose house was a museum of everything that one could possibly 
hope To collect, a good many of chcm found their way to the Bree- 
straat. 

In the beginning, Rembrandt feit rather flattered, and thought that 
this meant a renewed interest in his own work. But very soon he 
disco ver cd that thosc noisy visitors with their even more noisy 
vvives did not care in the least for his own art—very often were 
ignorant of his name-called him Ronnebiandr or Remschcidc— 
parronized him in most outngcous fashion—gave Titus swectmcats 
and parted his head and said he was a nice litrlc Jewish boy and then 
asked the imster how much he would take for an cnameled Turkish 
sword or a piece of ivory carving frotn the In dies. Then hc would 
grow angry at such an indignity (for he well knew the value of hls 
own work) and instcad of makiitg these miscrablc war pmfitcers 
pay an outrageous sum for some arricle which he himsclf had 
bought in a moment of weakness and for which his visitors we re 
wilÉng to pay ten times the origtml price, he would show them 
the door in a most abrupt fashion (he still could speak the vernacu- 
lar of the Wcddcstccg in Lcydcn with great fluency) and then rhese 
amazing gucscs would depart and would spread it among aU their 
friends that this man Rompot. that so-callcd art is t, who gave him¬ 
sclf such airs, was an ill-mturcd niffian and that one ought to (jive 
him a wide bcrrli and have nothing to do with him. 

Until the rumor had gone all over town that the painter of the 
Jndenbrecstraat, you remember, the one who had done that queer 
picture of Banning Cocq, was a sullen and crabbed barbarian-a 
morose and splcnetic fcllow—whose swinish ill-tcmper had tumed 
him into an ïnvoluntary recluse, shunned by all his ncïghbors for his 
violente and iraseihility. 

This was of course entirely beside the truth. Rembrandr w'as by 
nature an easy-going and friendly person, perfectly willing to meet 
his ncighbors with a smilc and only asking to be let alone. But that 
was just it! Our newly Hch did not like pcople of an independent 
charactcr. They had touched their caps to their bette rs for so Jong 
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that now they rcjoiccd to be in a position wherc (through their 
puree and their fïnancial inöuunce) they could obiige dthere to raisc 
their hare to them. And any oite who stood squarely on his own 
fect, went his own way, asked for no favore and {infirutely worsc) 
acccptcd none, was something so uttcrJy baffling to their sort of 
mentaliry that they could explain his attitude in only one way, by 
accusing hint of a haughrincss of spirit that was as forcign to his 
nature as malicc, envy or the very suspicion that sudi things existed 
in this world. 

Mere 1 am consdous of a doubt, If this diary of mine should ever 
fall into the hands of one of my dcscendams (if my son is to sur- 
vïve) and should be rcad by them two or three hundred years hcnce, 
wouldn’r they instincrively fcei that I have exaggerated my friend s 
characrer? Wouldn’t they say, “This mysterious grandfather of ours 
sccms to have had a sober enough eyc when he contémplatcd the 
rest of his contcmporarics, but when it came to Rembrandt (of 
whom we have heard very different stories) he fecls compclled to 
indulge in the most nobic-sounding terms, as if his friend wcre a 
paragon of all the vtrtues, Yet, when we contcmplatc his Life, as it 
is revealed to us by the records of the Bankruptcy Court and the 
Public Guardians of the Amsterdam orphans, we meet wirh an irre- 
sponsiblc fellow who beare very little rcscmblance to the glorious 
picture revealed by our great-great-great-grandfather,” 

And when I say that I never met a man so little given to petty 
jealousy or so indifferent to malicc, 1 do not mean to ïmply that 
Rcmbrandt was a saint who af ter a lif crime of scclusion and medita- 
tion had finally attained such a degree of spiritual perfection that he 
had becomc immune against the temprarion (forever present in all 
of us) to rcgard every man as his possible riv.il and thereforc as his 
potential enemy. 

Nothing could have been less truc than that. Rembrandt was of 
this earth earthy. He was fashioned out of the common c!ay of our 
land, and our Jand, lest we forget, lies fifteen feet below sca-IcveT. 
But he had one cnormous advantage over the majorïty of his neigh- 
bors. Like most other arcisre he had a purpose in lifc and he was too 
busy wirh his own problcms to enjoy that feisurc whiclt is the breed- 
ing ground of gossip and spite, 

This devotion to a single ideal sometimes man i feste d itself in very 
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unplcasant ways, I ncvcr kncw him to re ad a book. Hc owned quitc 
a hhrary—the hall was full of them, but every onc of them had to 
do with the arts, wood-cuts by Lucas of Lcydcn, copper-platcs after 
ctchings by Raphacl, the world’s best picturcs done in, copper-plate 
reproductions, wood-cuts of Lucas Cranach, copper print reprodue- 
tions of Guido lleni of Bologna and dozens more of the samc sort. 
All of rhe best printers of the last two ccnturies werc represented— 
Rubens and 1 itian and Jordacns and Michclangclo and Micrcvcld, 
Carracci, van Dijk and dozens of others, nut to forget Albrecht 
Dürcr’s famous handbook on pcispeetive. 

But when it carnc to the so-called “belles-lcttres,” to literaturc as 
sucli, n Eu lost any ordinary houschold in Amsterdam, ho wever hum- 
blc, could have boasted of a better selcction than this luxurious mu¬ 
seum of the Brccstraat, 

1 have spent all my life among books. When I am called in for a 
consul tation in a house where I have never been bef ore, I try if 
possiblc to tast a glance at the book-closet. Onc mmute’s cxamina- 
rion of the different ritlcs will teil me more about my futurc patiënt, 
his habits and tastes and even the probahle nature of his ailment 
than hours devoted to a merc physical examinarion, But if i had 
rried this method with Rembrandr, my diagnosis would have been 
completdy wrong. 

For I don’t think tliat I ever found more than five or six ordinarv 
books in his house during aii the many years I knew him imimatelv. 
One of these was a tragedy in blank verse, called “Medca ” wished 
on him by the author, Jan Six, the linen merchant (afterwards One 
of the Burgomastcrs) by whom Rembrandt was befriended for a 
white and from whom, to his own great detriment, he borrowed 
a smail sum of moncy. The others we re devotional books, Joscphns’ 
“History of the Jews,” Biblcs and collecrions of sermons. And all 
of them, induding some interesting pmdncts of the calligrapher s 
art by his fnend Coppenol, had been presents, for with the single 
exception of a Gcnnan treatise on military strategy which for some 
rcason had ««gï« lds fanqr, I don't think that Rembrandt during 
the whole of his life ever spent a single penny on books. I don‘t 
beheve he even feit the need of them. !f hc had done so, he would 
have boughc them by the cartload, for hc had no sense of the value 
of moncy and bought whatever he wanted with the samc sublïme 
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COPPRNOL, WRITLNG M ASTER (ETCHINC) 

unconccm as thnt whicK is manifest cd by a vcry small cbild which 
pulls its mother's most beau rif ui glass vasc oflf the rablc and Iers ie 
fall on the floor and break into a rhousand pieces, and wil! teel 
irself completely justified by the smilingcxcusc, “ï wanted it." 

Whatever lie “wanted” Rcmbrandt got, and our more or less 
velled hints that üfe just simply wasn’t thac way, that onc had to 
trim one’s sails according to the wind and other bits of proverbial 
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wisdom did not mnke the slightest impression upon him and never 
evoked any furrher comment than an admiring "But isn’c it bcauri- 
ful? ”—it bring almost anything from a painring by Giorgione to an 
ebony chcst for little Titus's dia pers. 

Bcing fearsome of the ulrimate rcsults of thïs indiscriminarc buy- 
ing, I somcrinics hinted at books as a substitute for the infinkcly 
more expensive objects of art with which he filled his room. At onc 
moment he got grcarly intcrestcd in a eerrain Adriaen Brouwer, a 
pupil of the incomparablc Frans Hals of Haarlem. This young man, 
of phcnomenal ability, had died in the poor-ward of an Ancwcrp 
hospita] at the early agc of thirty-two. His works therefore we re 
rat her rare and in the dozen or so ycars aftcr his deach {he died in 
the early forti es) they bad greatly increascd in price. 

One evening ï found the whole of the front room filled with 
Brouwers, a most hctcrogeneous coDection, a woman and a child and 
a pasrry cook and a couple of gamblcrs and a cook busy with a very 
greasy dish, all o f them donc with th e most beau rif ul cconomy of 
Jinc and color. 

“Aren't they wonderful?” Rembrandt asked me, who had kissed 
Ti rus good night and was coming down the stairs with a candle in 
his hand. 

ï said ycs, that they were vcry interesting hut that they must have 
cost him a small fortunc, and I pointed to onc which probabjy repre- 
sented my houschold expenses for more than half a ycar. Thcn [ 
congratularcd him on his success and said that ï was glad he had donc 
so weU recenrly, 

“Donc wcll rccently?’* hc asked anti liftcd his candle so that I 
sliould bette r be ablc to sec the picture of a small studio (also dorve 
by Brouwer) which up to that moment l had not notiecd. “Donc 
well recencly? Good God! ï have not solt! a thïng for over two 
yea is. 

“Then your Indian venture must have tumed out prosperously,” 
(For though he had tried to keep it a secret from me, [ knew that'he 
had been speculating in the shares of a rather doubt ful Indian Com- 
pany.) 

He was a little surprised. “Oh, you mam those three ships. You 
heard of those?” (Who had not heard of them?) “No, they were 
not cxactly what onc would cal] a success. Thcre was some trouble 
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vith the crew of ooc of chem and the othcrs suffe red so badly front 
scurvy, thcy only got as far as the Cape, No, the moncy I put into 
that affair is lost, 1 am afraid." 

“But I suppose thcy wanted cash for these Brouwers?” 

“Thcy did. I borrowcd it, Aren't thcy marvelous?” 

And then he took me into the sïde room, lit a lire, got me a bottle of 
ale and spent at least two hours explaining his conception of the 
lis cs of moncy and the duties of artists towards themselves, and hc 
defended his poinr of view so plausibly and so rcasonably that I went 
home cünvinccd that he was right and that I was a hopelessly preju- 
dieed rtiiser who wou ld never be able to look beyond the rock-ribbcd 
system of “never spend more than you can afford.” WhieK (if we 
were to bclieve our elders) was the foundation stone of the Repub¬ 
liek p rosperity and gieatncss, 

“You have been telling me to be careful,” he began, “Everybody 
I ever knew has been telling me to hc careful. You are a man of 
tact (that is why 1 like you) and rather than teil me outright not 
to buy pictures and helmets and all tliose things in this room and 
in the othcrs” (he made a gesture that was meant to includc the whole 
house) “you have cncouraged me to buy books—and read. ‘If he is 
kept busy rcading,’ you probably said to yourself, ‘hc won’t spend 
so much time among the Jews, inspecting their anriques. But what 
good has the rcading of other pcople’s books ever donc an artisr? 

“You remind me of those peoplc who have been coming to me 
ever si nee I was fourreen years old and had smeared some paint (very 
badly I am afraid) on a couple of pieecs of canvas, ‘My dcar boy,* 
thcy used to say, ‘this is all very niee and very pretty but ic will 
never lead to anything. You ean’t kam your trade here. We in the 
North are all of us barbanans when it comes to the arts. Italy, the 
South, that is the country for you.’ 

"And then thcy would recite long lists of names of boys from 
Amsterdam and Haarlem and Lcyden and Dordrecht, from cvery 
villagc and hamlet in the Republic who had gone to Rome and Flor¬ 
ence and Veni cc to kam ‘painting.’ 

“I used to make them very angry with my attitude. 'Painting,' I 
used to say, 'is nothing but sering. You see something that im- 
presses you and then you paint it, or if you have a gift for something 
elsc, then you draw it or hack it out of a piece of marblc, as the 
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G reeks used to do, ar you make 3 tune out of it and p!ay ic on the 
organ as old Sweelinck used to do when we we re children and he 
got so cjtcircd one day about a thunderstorm hc had just heard chat 
he tumed the 1 ( 6 th prelude into au imitation thunderstonn and seven 
pcoplc in rhe congrcgation fainted in their pews and had to bc car- 
ried out.’ 

“And then I wou ld add that it did not depend so much upon what 
you saw as how you saw it and that a good artist could get more 
inspiration out of a dead hullock hanging from a ladder in some mean 
vil lage butchcr-shop, than a bad one out of half a dozen bcsutiful 
churches in the vil lage where Raphacl himself was born. 

“All this sounded likc terrible hcrcsics to the good people among 
whom I grew up, Thcy took me aside and whispered into my car 
that if 1 kiww what was good for me 1 wouid not be ejuite so plain- 
spoken and express such open contempt for those marvclous Italian 
artisrs whom all the world held to be tbc greatest craftsmen af ter 
the sculptors of ancicnt Grecce. In those days 1 was a great deal more 
imparient rhan I am to-day and I wouid lose my temper and wouid 
waste my time on foolïsh arguments-trying to prove that I had never 
said chat the Iralian pa in tets were not among the greatest that had 
ever lived-that all I mennt was that the Italians living in Italy should 
get their emoe ion (rhe word inspiration is good enough for theo- 
logians and for amateur artists) from Italian subjeers, hut that we 
people living in I Mand should get our emotion from the suhjccts 
with which we were familiar in our own country and not from 
something a thousand mi les away. 

"But no t 1 was all wrong and even such a broad-mindcd man as My 
Lord Constantin, who has been a kind and steadfast friend to me 
all my iifc, could not sec ic that way and broadly scolded me beesuse 
I refused to rake the opportuniries that were ojffered me to go to 
Italy. Whcn I told him that his beloved Italians cared so lirtïe for 
their own great men that they were willing to let all of their best 
pietures bc sold abroad, so that one could get a better idea of the 
work of Raphacl and Giorgione and Tirïan right here in Amsterdam 
than in Florence and Rome (cxcept of course the thinqs they have 
païnted on the walk of churches and monastencs that can’t bé pried 
loose), he did nor quite know what to say and replied that anyway 
the trip wouid be good for ntc, that I was too young to spcivJ my 
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entirc time working in a stufFy studio* that it was bad for my heakh 
nev€r to rake any excfdse and sic or stand everkstingly in front of 
an easd, that I would die ym ïng if I overdid it as much as I was 
doing , * ( 44 ïn wiiich hc was quitc right” I interrupted him, but 

got no answer) * . . “and ended up by telling me of the wouderful 
landscapes hc had secn on his way to V eniec and that landscapes 
were only possiblc in a region where the sun was a brilUant ba 11 of 
golden fire and not a greasy speek made by the nose of an inqiikitive 
child on a pane of window-glass as it is ïn our own muddy country. 

“But l would not be eonvinced and answered him that a rainstorm, 
if secn and feit by some one with the ability to sec and fccl rain- 
storms as intense! v as some of the Italians wcre able to sec and fccl 
the sunsets over theïr native lagoons, would makc just as good a 
subject for a picture as his dearly belovcd Forum by moonlight, and 
a dozen years later (it was in *43 if 1 remember rightly) I sent him a 
copy of my ctching of ihose tb ree trees wich the rainstorms ïn the 
dïstance, and I wrote bint: 

M *My Lord, do you remember a talk wc had when 1 was twenty- 
five years old and was just on the po int of moving to Amsterdam? 
And wil! you graciously accept this px>r ctching as a token of my 
extreme gratitudc and teil me whether 1 was right when I said that 
rainstorms couid be made just as ïntcresting as sunsets? 

“And he answered mc u ith hts usual courccsy that hc was begin- 
ning to onderstand that, af ter alk perhaps I had been right and in yo, 
when hc was here a few days incognito, af ter the Prince had at- 
tacked the town, I showed him that picture of a windmill that was 
afterwards sold to some one in England and I asked him once more: 
‘My Lord T isn’t that niill as good in its own way as the linie house 
that Gior^ione painted in the background of hls Concert' (a pic¬ 
ture whïch is ïn Paris but of which 1 have seen some very fine top¬ 
ics), and he looked at it for ejuice a whïlc as if he wcre thinking of 
something that had happened long, long ago and, as if he wcre speak- 
ing to himself, he said: 

“ 'Of course, that pretty young woman would hardly be pkying 
the flute the way she does at the foot of your ruill/ and I answered, 
*Your Lordship is right, but ncither would the G races of Botticclli 
bombard cach other with snowbalW And rhen he said ycs, that 1 
mighr be right after all but, lïkc poor Jan Assclijm whom we buried 
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[ast year, l might have dtme both. and ï asked Hk LordshJp point- 
blank: 'Du you think his work was so much botter rhan mine?' and 
he answered: ‘No, of course nor, and besides, hc was realiy a French- 
man, so the comparison was not tjuite fair. [ happened to be looking 
at the erching you made of him. That is probably why I happened 
to ment ion him.’ 

“And rhen, abruptly changing the subjeer, hc said: 'I want to ask 
you something. h has always puzzled me and I have always wanted 
to ask ir. but 1 oever had the oppominity, hut what are you realiy 
trying to do?' 

“And I told him as best I could (just as 1 told you a moment ago), 
how when 1 was vcry young ] had thought that painring was merdy 
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a matter of seeing T of loding* of sensing some pardcular object or 
idea and translating what you saw and feit info lincs or bits of coior. 

46 And chen one day I was werking in my father T s mill and some- 
ïhing happened co me. I don P t mean that I was pamting in my 
fat her s miH In thosc early days I was not cncouragcd very miieh 
to become an arcist, My pcople were simple folk and very pions. 
They had the usual prejudice against the arts and espcciaily against 
the artkts. Wben one mentioned the word pointer, they rhought of 
Babylon and Sodom at once, and W'hcn I fitst told them that 1 wanted 
to be a great pain ter, Hkc Lucas van Leyden, w r ho was the first man 
whose works 1 had ever secn, they shook cheir heads and said No, 
they wanted mc to be a good Christian and get ahead in the w nrld. 

U I seemed to have 3 fairly good brain—I was much clcvcrer than 
my brothets, One of them could succeed father in the mill and the 
ethers wou ld be taught a trade thar they might spend their days as 
Cod-fearing members in good standing of some honorablc guild of 
arHsans. But as for me, I was to go ro the University and get a degree 
so that my parents could say, 4 Our son, the Doctor of Laws* ^nd 
have somerhing to console themselves for the hard labor which had 
been their share all during the time they were bringing us up. 

,f That plan never camera anything. I actually went to the Umvcr- 
sity but I was a dreadtul failure as a student, l never went to a single 
lecture# I wrote my name in a big book and got a piece of paper 
informing me most solcmnly that Rcmbrandus I ïermanius Lcydensis 
or somc such rhing was now, ar the agc of fourteen, if you please, 
a duly cnrolkd srud-Utt-whatevct that meant-in the glorieus Urn- 
verssry of Lcydem and entitled to al! the rights and privileges con- 
neet cd with chis distinguished rank, 

u Buc ït was no usc/ï never went near a professor or a book (I 
ca red as lïttle about books then as 1 do now) but insread I went to 
jaap Swanenbureh, w j ho was a famous man in our town—he was 
one of those w r ho had leamcd their trade in Italy—hc had donc the 
job so thoroughly, he even came home w ith an Italian wife w r ho used 
to throw platcs and knives at Kim every time wc had a pretty model, 
to the qreat joy and dclectation of his pup i Is—and w'hen Swanen- 
burch eame to the Wcddestceg one day and told my patents that I 
had ir in me to become a most successful and fashionable portrait 
paintcr, but wou ld they pleasc pay my tuition, they forgave me for 
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haring played hookcy from my scholarly duties and as Swanen- 
burch’s charges wcrc less than the tuïrkm fee of the Univenity, they 
dedded that they might as wcll Ier me stay where I was and work 
out my own salvation according to the best of my own abitmes, 

“But bef ore that time, I could only draw when no onc was look- 
ing my way and cvery aftemoon after school time, my brother Cor- 
nelis and I used to go to the mill on the wall and help father with 
Kis work. 

“Have you ever been in a mill? You have. Ever been m a mill on 
a bright, sunshiny sorr of a day? Welk then you have missed some- 
thing. For the wings do curious things to the interior on a day like 
that. The Windows of a mill are usually very smal), but when the 
sun is shining bright ly, cspccially in the spring when the air has jusr 
been clean ed by three weeks of wind or rain, the whole inside of 
the mill is flooded with a curious and very brilliant sort of light— a 
strange light that is like nothing else I have ever scen-though I most 
add that l have not traveled very far and that I may bc all wrong 
when T say that it is only to bc found here on this floating pancake 
of ours, where the sun and the fog are apt to do all sorts of queer 
things to the light, both insïdc our houscs and out of them. 

“W elk ir was (list such a day in April—I remember the date, for 
the experience made a grear impression upon me. It was the four- 
teenth of April and Comelis and I had been told to go and count 
a number of sacks that lay on the first floor and corry rhem up to the 
second floor where the grind ing was donc and stack them up ncatly 
in a corner. We counted our sacks and carried them to the second 
floor and my father inspected them and found that One or rwo 
needed re pa i ring and told us to get a ncedlc and thread and attend 
to the ;ob then and there. 1 got a necdlc and thread and sat down 
in a corner to re pair the sacks, whdle Comelis was sent away on an 
errand. Ir did nor rake me long to finish that task, but l wis af raid 
that if ï told my father that l was through, he would gïvc me somc- 
rhïng else to do and so I said nothing, but sat very quïctly in my 
lïttlc corner and pretendcd to bc very busy. There was a brisk east- 
cm wind blowing outsidc and the wings went past the wïndow, 
g’chuck—g’chuck—g’chuck, just a sort of gutturat sound like the 
snappïng of a musket and then the sudden swish of those enormous 
wooden arms, clearing the air. And cvery time one of those win^s 
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passed by one of the Windows, the lighc was cue olT for perhaps a 
hundredth pare of a sccond—just a flash—toó short to measurc by the 
doek—but visiblc, just the sa me—very visible in deed, for cvery time 
ie happened* the room bccame piteh-dark. 

4 'Now you may remember that when we wcre young T the country 
was suifcring from a plague of rats—perhaps as a result of the siege 
and the larije nutuber of pcople who had died—but anyway, our 
houscs and our ccllars we re al] of them full of rats* And there wcre 
pcople who did nothing al! their lives long except catch rats—pro¬ 
fessional rat-catchcrSi They wcre usually old soldiere and very dirty 
and very picturesejue and l have drawn them qnitc a lot T for the\ 
wcre intcresting-looking scoundrds* 

‘That tnorning onc of them had been at work in our milL Thcrc 
wcre so many rats in thar nüll T we somctimes were afraid they would 
carry the old building back to Noordwijk wherc it camc from, The 
rat-catcher, who likcd to work in the dark, would not be back beforc 
evening, and onc cnomious wirc cagc full of rats was hanging by a 
streng chain from a rafter of the milL Those rats-great big fellows 
—would have eacen through any kind of ropc but though aü of them 
seemed to hc sitting on their hindsides T gnawing at the steel chain 
ihat held their cage, they hadn’t a chancc in the worid, But through 
die scurrying and pattering of all these cxcited little hodics T w ith 
their bright beady eyes and their long, disgusting tnils, the cage was 
slowly bcginning to swing from left to right and it was making a 
cnrious shadow upon the wsdl. And all the cirnc„ the wïrigs of the 
mill kept swishing past the wind o w and cvery time they swished 
pasr^ the room would bc pitch-dark, and then for pist onc t two, three 
seconde it would be filled oncc more wich brilliant sunlight. 

“But I had seen that sort of thïng hundreds of times beforc and it 
had never stmek me as anything very rcmarkable. And then sud^ 
dcnly— it really came to me just likc the revelation that came to 
Saul—i noticed that that cage was nor me rel y hanging in the hght 
or in the air, as l had always taken for granted, but that it was an 
object surrounded by a whole lor of different sorts of air—all of 
whieh wcre of a different teatmre. In the begimung it was not at all 
clear to me and I ean*t expect to teil you what 1 mean in two words, 
but you know of cotirse that there are a number of colors, likc 
ycllow and blue and red and combinations of colors and wc painters 
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are supposcd to know all about those colors and rhcir combina- 
tions and that is how we paint our pictures, Wc teil stones in 
daubs of color, just as others teU stones in lines or with the help of 
words or notes. At least, that is what 1 had always raken for granted 
and I had donc my best to leam how to usc those colors. 

“But that moming in the mill, the re wcrcn’t any colors, at least, 
none of the colors witft which I had been familiar from my earliest 
childhood, when somc onc gave me my first box of paints. The light 
in front of that rat enge was different from the light behind it, which 
was different again from the light on the leftof ït and aU these 
different sorts of light did not rernain the same, but changed cvery 
moment. Of coursc, when I say 'light’ l mcan air and vhen I say 
‘air’ I mcan light. What I really mean is the spacc which fills all our 
rooms and all our houscs and the whole world—the stuff we breathe, 
and through which the birds fly. And then the idea suddenly smick 
me (and that was the moment when 1 turned from Saul to Paul), does 
all this spacc—this air—really have a color in our sensc of the word 
and is it possible to translate that color into terms of paint? 

"Let me show you*' (here hc pickcd up a pen ter mug that was 
standing on the table)—"let me show you. You sec that "mug. It i$ 
about three feec away from you. And now" (m o ving it towards hïm- 
self) "it is only two feet away. Stippose I want to paint this. I can get 
the illusion of distance hy applying the mies of pcrspccrivc which 
Master Diirer of Nurembcrg bid down in that little book of his. That 
would be enough when 1 usc a pcncil or pen and ink. But when I usc 
color, I ought to be able to crcare that impression of distance in somc 
otlier way-in the way nature does it, or rather, in the way I suspect 
that nature does it. For 1 have now spent the greatcr part of every 
day during the last forty years-Sundays included, to the horror of 
my good parems-rrying to solve the problcm and I know just as 
little about it to-day as I did when I fitst began. 

“Your Frcnch friend, the Baron, told me the other day that those 
fanions mathemaddans of whom he sometimes talks work c|uïcc dif- 
fcrenrly from the way we would ex peet. When a mason builds a 
house, he first digs the basement and then builds the first Boor and 
next the second Boor and so on unril he gets to the roof. But marhe- 
maticians, so it seems, first make the roof and fit in the rest af ter- 
wards. They have suspicions,’ the Frenchman remarked. They W 
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peet 1 that cwo times cwo is four and accept their ‘suspïcion as an 
cstablished face and then work badewards and by working back- 
wards, thcy finaJly ‘prove' that two times rwo is inrfced four. 1 may 
have got this a bic mixed, but 1 think that is the way he rcasoned it 
out. Thcy fitst 'suspect 1 and ‘surmise* and then they 'prove. 1 Of 
course,, those are nor the sorr of ideas with which to entertain my 
own relativa nor those of Saskia either. Fhey wou ld either giggle 
shccpishly or run to their dominie and suggest that I be lockcd up 
in the asylunx And I am not quite certain that t am making myself 
clcar even to ywL 

bl But from that moment on s from the moment I saw those exeïted 
rats in their wire cage T hanging from the rafter of my father s niïlL 
unril to-day I have been convjnced that every object in the world 
is siirrounded by a substance (call it lighc or air or space or what- 
ever you like) which somchow or ocher it must bc possiblc to ex¬ 
press in the temis of light and shade and half a doïen primary colors, 
M Sonietimcs I even think that at least in a few of my picturcs I 
have solved that problem pretty welk But I confcss that 1 have been 
working back wards, painting the picture first and trying to discover 
afterwards why I had donc what 1 had donc. People, ahvays looking 
for the omlandïsh and the unusual, whisper that i have a sccret. 
Secret fïddlcsticks! I am a mathematician who works in vegetabïc 
matter and who started out with a fonnula and who is now trying 
to prove that it works and is correct/ 1 

Ir sounded very plausiblo buit t warned hun that I had once heard 
of a mathematician who had hit upon a nevv forrmila that appeared 
to bc perfect and who had died just before he had succecdcd in 
proviug his po int. 

“Ycs,” he answered, “that is the risk 1 run. I too may die before 
I have been ablc to find our exactly how this problem should bc 
solved* But t am content, A few times when painting people, 1 have 
caught certain effects that seem to bcar out my theory. W har I 
wou Ld like to know T however, before I die is this— how did ï happen 
to (jet those effects? Why are people able to say T when thcy look 
at one of my picturcs* 'That man is aetualïy sitting on a chair in 
a room, nor leaning up against a me re background of chair and 
room 1 ; or* That angel is reaUy fioating through space, not falling 
or resting on a cloud, but floating!*? 
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“I probahly would have been more of a success in my work if 1 had 
nor been rold by my father to repair sacks in Kis milj on thar partieu- 
Jar moming. Now I waste half of my time or more on a problem that 
no onc has ever solved before me—that no one, as far as I can find out, 
has even thoughr of. Rubens is 3 great imn* but he does not even sus- 
peet rhat rherc is such a thing as I have been trying to put into paint 
for the lasr rhirty ycars. Hals comcs much ncarcr to it. That man 
Brouwer (you scolded me because I bought so many of his pictures) 
has donc mancis in that field. Thcy teil mc there is a man in Spain, 
working for the King (his name is Velasqucz or VtlizqDó, I don’t 
quite know), who scans to be working on thar basis. 1 have never 
sccn any of his paintings and it is always dïfficult to imagine what 
a picture looks like merely from hearing some one else dcscrilie it. 

“Of coursc, the public lias no notioti of -what l am trying to do. 
Perhaps fout hundred ycars from now, if any of my pictures are left, 
thcy wiil say to each orher; This fellow van Rijn at least was on the 
right way and was going in the right direct ion.’ But my neighbors- 
they see that one picture is very good, and how in the nest onc I tried 
a new met bod to prove that two times rwo actuallv makes four and 
have failed prerty complctcly, and thcy sneer, This man is a mere 
amateur. He does not take his art scriously. He does not paint things 
the way wc oursclvcs see them/ 

“H ca ven forbid thar 1 should ever sec things the way thcy do! 
Thcy may (and very likely they will) Jet me starve, but thcy can’t 
rob me of the conviction rhat 1 am right and that thcy are wrong. 
Any onc can learn to paint the things rhar are there. But to paint the 
things rhar ome merely suspects to be there whilc one can’t posably 
prove that thcy are there-rhar, my good Doctor, that is the sort of 
task thar makes lifc intcrcsting. And that is the sort of thing rhat 
makes other pcoplc afraid of me. And now let us go to the back 
room. 

“For a game of chess?” 1 asked. 

“No, no more chess. Life is too short. At least for me. Too short 
for books and for chess—too short for anything except onc single 
problem and onc that I shall never solve. But if you will come with 
me, I will show you something. You remember the ctching I made of 
Docror Faustus, one or two ycars ago? Well, it wasnY right. I have 
worked a loc of dry-poinc into it smee then and now at last I rhïnk 
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that I know what is necessary to makc it right, I will let you sec it and 
thcn you will tmdcrstand how it ïs possible (even in black and white) 
to makc different sorts of light that fkw into each other Uke wïne 
that is poured into a glass of water. Speaking of which, Hendrickjc 
shall make us a kettle of bischop, but pleasc don’c scoid me any more 
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if I continue to buy pictures instead of books. In, the first place, it 
won’t do you any good, 1 shall buy thcm anyway. And in the sccond 
place, I nced thcm. Thcre is always a chance that they wilJ teach me 
st mier hing new. I am almost fifty. More than two-thirds of my days 
are gonc and thcre is srill so muelt to do. So terribly much.” 

Wc went to the back room. Rembrandt lit two candlcs and got 
the platc of Doctor Fausnis, Titus was fast as leep in one of the two 
beds built in the wall. H end riekje went to get the winc and the spiccs 
that were necessary for our drink. The kcttle was standing on the 
door in front of the fire. Shc leaned over to piek it up just as 1 looked 
her way. And suddcnly my professional eye regïstercd an unmistak- 
ablc professional fact. Shc was pregnant and in her scventh or cighrh 
monrh. 

That too was a problem in space but one which Rembrandt seemed 
to have o ver looked. 
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Chapter 22 

l BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND TH AT ALL IS NOT WELL 
IN THE BIG HOUSE ON THE JODENBREESTRAAT 

TT IS vcry strange, but r fiere 
J. are certain ihings which onc 
man jitsr can’t possi bly teil co 
anorher. He may, under eer ra in 
circumstances, draw his fricnd’s 
polirc attention to the fact that 
he is a seoundrd or a rhicf, but 
hc can never, and under no pre¬ 
text wharsoevtr and however 
discreetly, inform him that his 
euffs are badly in need of the 
iaundry—that his colkr needs 
starching nor that his coat af ter 
all these many years and many 
mcals of spimch and soft-boilcd 
studies; heao or rem brandt, a beo- eggs, would 611 the heart of a 
GAK, woman and chili» (etching) dozen Josephs wtth envy and 

desire» Nor can he go up tq even 
the most inrimatc of his friends and say, "Pardon me, but isn’t that 
housekeeper of youis on the poïnt of giving birth to rwins? 

But for once Fate inrenened in a vety wclcome and discreet 
fashion. Hcndrickjc suffe red an accident, and as Rembrandc’s reguinr 
doctor was out of town for the day <he had ieft by boat that morn- 
ing to go to Ouderkerk for a funeral) they sent for me who lïved just 
around the corner. Whcn I arrived, I fonnd Rembrandt painting in 
the large back room while Hcndrickjc was lying panting and gasping 
for breath in the same bed in which, almosc a dozen years bef ore, 
Saskia had died. 1 thought of coursc that her apparent kek of air had 
to do with her physical condition, but Rembrandt at once told me 
what had happened and then I understood the cause of her aUment 
to be much simpler. 
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Shc had gonc u pst airs to clean the studio as usual that moming. The 
evening before, two of the pupils had been biting a platc in a new 
mixture that was supposed to bc more cffective than the usual “eau 
fortc." Ie consistcd of nitric acid and blue vitriol and a few other 
ingredients but nitric acid was the chief substancc used in this par- 
ticular compound. Thosc bright boys had becomc so dccply engrossed 
in their task that they had forgorten to close the bottle containing the 
acid. The faithful Hcndrickje had paid no attent ion to the strangc 
odors in the room—had carcfully swept and ckancd and brushed— 
had breathed the poisoned air—had feit how her chest was gradually 
beginning to ache and how her cycs were beginning to smart—and 
how she was wee ping bitter tcars—and in great panic shc Hnally had 
left the room, telling Rembrandt she was going to faint and would 
he please send at once for the surgeon. 

Ic was n»t a very difficolt case. I asked to bc shown the room in 
which she had worked, for I thought that she might have tried to 
bum some old rags, which sometunes makc a very dangerous smokc. 
As soon as we enter cd the studio, Rctnbrandt notteed what had hap- 
pened, pushed open both Windows, looked for the jar containing the 
acid, closed ic and rhen callcd for the two pupils, whosc ears hc boxed 
witb such an experieneed hand that these young men probably re- 
membered until the end of their days that a bottle of nitric acid was 
no child's toy and should bc treated as circumspecrly as a loadcd and 
cockcd gun, 

We rhen took 1 lendrickje out of the badly vendlated back room 
and put her down on a couch in the garden and immcdiately shc be- 
gan to fccl betrer- A few minutes later shc feil asleep and as m y 
moming had been spoilcd more or less anyway, I decidcd to stay a 
while and rcassurc Rembrandt, who was in a great state of perrurba- 
tkm. 

“I have lost one wife in this house through what was more or less 
my own earclcssncss,” he said as soon as wc had rctumed to the studio 
where the mild hurricanc that was blowing in through the open 
windows had not only driven away the acid fumes but had also upset 
a picture of I lendrickje on which Rembrandt was working. It showed 
Hcndrickje wcaring the big pearl ear-rings of Saskia which he had 
bought about fiftccn ycars before and which had figured so prom- 
incntly in the famous libel suit which he had been forced to bring 
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againsr some of hïs wife’s rclatives who had accused him and his wife 
of being spcndthrifcs and ne'er-do-welk That Libel suit had comc to 
nothing, The court had found Rembrandt co be technically right, but 
as he was only a paineer and 5askia only the wife of a painter and 
both of them therefore “private persons" of no prticular accounr, 
the amount of damage which they ctaimcd had been reduced from 
ti8 to eight golden florins and so in the end the oase had cosc Rem- 
brandt infinitely more than he had goc out of it, He srill apprently 
retained the pearl ear-rings, for in the picture Hcndrickjc was wear- 
ing them and when Rembrandt had dusred it off with a piecc of soft 
doth, 1 noriced that ic was a very fine picce of work. Perhaps he had 
made Hendrickje a little more of a "lady" than she actually was, but 
all rhe kindness and goodness of her beauriful eyes we re the re. I liked 
it and I told him so and he sat down in front of his easel and mixed 
some white with ocher to touch up the ear-rings (slightly damaged 
by the fall), and said, ‘*l am glad if you think that all those things 
are there, I have worked on this very hard. She has been very good 
to Titus and to me. T would like to do something for her.” 

This was more or !ess my opportunity. 

“ï was obliged to examine her when 1 camc in ” I said, “for to teil 
you the tmth, my first ïmpression was that she was pregnant. And I 
disco vered that she was. That isn’t what you mcan when you say 
that you vvanted to do something for her?" 

I knew that I had committed a terrible blunder, 1 had done one of 
those incrcdible, unbclievable things of which one is guilty once or 
twice in his life and which one never is able to forget—which come 
back to one at the most unexpected moments, during slccpless nigfits, 
and causc cold shivers to run down one’s spine. And no sooncr had I 
spoken these words than I regretted them with a thousand regrere, 
but it was too late. 

Rembrandt, however, pickcd up the knife that was lying on his 
palette, put some raw umber on it, with which he lightly touched the 
background, stepped back, the better to look at what he had done, 
and then remarked in a most casual tonc of voice; li No, that is not 
what ï meant, I was thinking of this picture, for it is one of the best 
things I have ever done and peoplc wifl look at it and will admirc ir— 
and her—long after we shall be dcad. And as for the other little item 
you just menrioned, that 1 am sorry to say was an error on our pit. 
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Wc are both of us glad it happcncd, now that ir has happcned, but k 
was a mistake. U happened once hefore, but you we ren k in rown at 
chat time and the child died, Pity, for it was a girl and it would have 
been nïcc to have a girl, Perhaps we shall have better !uek this time.' 1 

He made this announccment as if hc werc rdling me of some new 
picture lie was planning to paint and I really don't belicve that it 
meant v«y much more co him than that. The picture was tnercly an 
incident in Life, an intcresting episode in which otic pitted one's intcl- 
ligcncc against the unwilling forces of nature. The child was an inci¬ 
dent in life in which nature pitred ics unreasoning forces against the 
Intelligencc of man. Somctimcs man won. As a rule nature won. It 
made no difference. Everything that “was,” was to Rcmbrandt a 
manifestation of the casting order of tliings. Some peoplc tried to 
solve the problcm by worrying. Otliers tried to solvc it by working. 
Rcmbrandt worked—pictures, etchings—children. Everything was as 
it should bc—no questions asked-no answers eirher cxpcctcd or given 
—world without end. Amen. 

“Bur,” said 1, who af ter all had heen brought up in the atmosphere 
of prufound middle-class righteousness (and can a person ever rid the 
garden of his memory of the weeds of inviolablc rcspcctabilky?}, 
“bucsurely, nnw that Saskia is gone and you are a frec man, you can 
marrv H end riek je, and I think" {what hidcous spirit of mental bump- 
tiousncss possessed me that moming?) “that you ought to." 

Rembrand r smeared some more ochcr on his palette knifc. 

“I ought co, all right,” hc answered, falling into tbc vcmacular of 
bis childhood days. “Surc, and I know it. f ought to, even more than 
all right, but I can’r.** 

“Why not? You are a frec man,” 

“I am. 1 am absolutely free. 1 could marry anybody I pleased, pro- 
vided she would have me, as soon as the banns had been read, L know 
all that. We have ralkcd about it. But it can’t bc done.” 

“Why not?" 

“The wilL" 

“You mcan Saskia’s will?" 

“Yes. Poor Saskia meant welL She loved me. She left me a wil] and 
all her earrhly possessions.” 

“But rhar wUl is pcrfcctly good.” 

“Of coursc it is. But the posscssions are not. They looked verv ïm- 
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posing on parchmcnt. But thcv did not exist. Or if they did, my dcar 
Frisian relatives gor away with thcm. 1 don’t know and to teil yon the 
truth, 1 no longcr care. Ir does not matter. I have too much to do, I 
think ï have found a new way to handlc a lightcd candlc in a picture 
1 may bc asked to do for the new Town Hall. I will show you the 
sketch, i think I now know how it ought to bc donc. The rheme is 
Potiphar’s wife. I tried something likc that twenty years ago—a nude 
-but I didnt like it, I like to paint my figures clothed. The nude was 
a good thing for those o ld G reeks who made their statucs that way— 
they were aecustomcd to see nude bodics. Wc are not. We never sec 
more than three or four of rhem in all our lives and we can’t paint 
what we do not see every day—what we do not know by heart. Yes, 
I want to do that again. Potiphar’s wife, or something like that. And 
then ï bought an old piccc of arator— paid joo guilders for it—rather 
expensive, but a fine piccc of work. 1 am going to use that for all sorts 
of things, for I have never donc brass the way it really looks when the 
sun shines on it, and i want to try my hand at some more landscapes 
and I have got at least rwo do7.cn etchlngs to do. You sce. work 
cnough for ten years!—if I live that long. If I wanted to get all those 
ut her problcms straightened our, 1 never would bc ablc to do any- 
thing else.” 

“Are they as bad as all that?” I intcrniptcd him. 

'‘Much worsc. The only way ï can go on is by forgetting that they 
exisf, One of these dnys the public will come back to me. They will 
onderstand what 1 am trying to do, I am a fast worker, ïn less than a 
ycar 1 will bc able to paint myself out of this financial hole. Then I 
can pay my creditors and marry ] ï end riek je. I am fond of her. Ter- 
ribly fond. She is a nicc girl A good girl, She gtves me everyrhing 
I want. I would bc a scoundreï not to marry her, but she will have 
to walt unril then. And she does not mind. She says it makes very 
little diffcrence to her and mcanwhile ir keeps this houschold out of 
troublc.” 

“But meanwhilc utII you be able to keep her out of the town gos¬ 
sip? Surely the neighbors will noticc her condition and will talk?” 

Rembrandt dropped his palette knife and looked at mc with anger 
hlazing in Kts eyes. “What of ir?" he asked brusquely. “What of it? 
They talk anyway. They always have talkcd. They always will talk, 
That is what they are in this world for. To talk, They can’t do any- 
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rhing else, They can-how does the Bible say it?—they can hew wood 
and draw water and talk scandal about their bette rs. The neighbors, 
indecd! Damn the neighbors! 1 am not thinking of them, Ncither is 
Hendrickjc, Let them go on carrying bricks and slopping around 
with pails of water. That is all they are good for. Bot this house is 
worth sa ving. Hcndriekje likes it. Titus loves it. I have been happy in 
it. Some mighty Hne picecs of work have been donc right herc in this 
house. We ought to save the house. Thar is what we are working 
for now." 

I did nor see the connection and told him so. 

“Do you remember rhc will. Saskia’s vall?” he asked me. 

1 told him that I did so only in a very vague way, not having the 
sort of mind tlvat easily rctains official Ianguagc. 

Rcmb randt sauk “Saskia was not only very fond of me, 
bless lier, hut she also had great confidcnce in me—absolute cunfi- 
dence—and she wanted to show how she feit iti her wilk Her relatives 
had said rather nasty things about me—rhat 1 was a spendrhntr and a 
wastrel—that I did not know the value of money—that money slipped 
through my fingers like water and that I would rather spend 500 
guilders on some picture that jnrerested me than usc rhc money to 
pay my grocer, Perliaps they wcre right. I was never very good at 
figures and when I think what I am gïvïng the world—what I have 
already given it—such little details don’t matter. 

“Anyway, Saskia left everything to mc-absolutcly and outright— 
no guardians to wateh her son's mterests-no notari.es to pokc "their 
inquisirive noscs into our affaire—no Chamber of Orphans to comc 
and ask embarrassing questions. I was to handle everything but on 
ccrtain conditions. ï was to give Titus a firet-rate educarion and estab- 
lish him in some profession of his own as soon as hc should hecome of 
age. In case, taowever, l died or married again, her fortune was to 
pass directJy to Titus. Do you get the meanmg of that? In case I 
married again, Titus was to have everything. If I married Hend riekje, 
then according co the terms of the wilt, I would have to go before 
the coum and üll out cndlcss papers and swear a dozen oaths and 
turn everything over to Titus. And how am I to rum over ‘every- 
tlting’ when rhere isn’t anything-when there never was anything 
except pro mises and srill more promlscs and lawsuhs and family 
fcuds, but no cash? Even when I wanted to buy this house, I had to 
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borrow. We ought to have been ablc to pay fut ic in full. But always 
somcthmg was happening in Friesland and every cent we ever got 
out of those people we had to take out with a block and tackle. 

“Meanwhile the wholc worid has taken for granred that lama rich 
man. Ir was, ‘Rembrandt, buy this!’ or ‘Rembrandt, I got a littlc 
ïtalian picture. The moment you see it you wül buy it.’ Or, 'Rcm- 
brandc, my kids have nor bad a square meal for a fortniglit and my 
wife is cxpccting her seventh. You are a rich man. Let me have ten 
guilders.' And l am a weak man where it comes to moncy. Wc never 
had any when we we re children, It was fun to be considcred a Croesus. 
Anyway, whar did it matter? Sonic day that inheritance would be 
paid out in fuli and 1 would have almnst ;0,000 guilders to pay all 
my exeditots. 

‘Meanwhile 1 painted, but sincc the Banning Cooq picture, the 
public does nor sccm to likc my work any more. What eould 1 dor 
Move away? Give up this house? The moment I whisper 3 word 
about wanting to stil, I shall have all my creditors on my back. I 
have got to keep up appearances if I want to keep up my credit. And 
the moment my credit is gone, we shall all hc in the poor-house. 
Titus—Hcndrickje— I. The kind friends who encouraged me to bor¬ 
row when they rhought everything was fine wil I fall upon me üke a 
pack of wolves. It would be the end. And so 1 (with a final dab at tlie 
foreground of Hcndrickje), “donk ask me, ‘Why don t you marry 
the girl?’ for I can’t and she knows it and she is very wonde rf ul about 
it, Ir wout be easy for her, but she says that she understands and so 
I think that for the moment wc had beteer let marters stand where 
they are.” 

I agreed with hun in the main but I am onc of those persons who 
like things done in an ordcrly fashion. ï cannot work unlcss I am 
ncatly dressed, weU shaved, my hair well brushed, 1 hc room in whieh 
I work has to be ncat. My desk has to be neat. Othcrwise my bram 
won’t work. And bcing a man of such precisc, al most meticulous, 
habits, I like to have my business afTairs in order. I know that I have 
no talent for finandal problems and l therefore leave tliem to somc 
one clse who knows more about tbem than l do. But I donk think that 
I cou! d live if t we re not surc that at any moment I could open a 
drawer and undo a bit of red string and convince myself, within two 
or three hundred guilders, just exactly what T had and what I owed 
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orhers and what others owcd me, I know ir is rather foolish to hy so 
much stress upon such rhings, homo est quod esc and tha.tr is the way 
\ am made. And so, though 1 did my best nor to sound too much like 
a school-mastqr, ] could not help saying: "But, Rembrandt, my friend, 
you must know approximarcly where you stand! *' But hc smeared 
his hands on his smock in a most unconcemed fashion, smiled plens- 
antly at me and answered: 

“1 have not the faintest idca and that is the truth." 

Then I tried to reason with him. I explained to him that be never 
wou ld be ablc to get out of debt without fitst knowing approximately 
how much hc was in debt-that fighting unknown debts was like try- 
ing to fight an invisihlc cncmy in a dark ce II ar—that svstem and order 
was the only way in which one could ever hope to slay the monster of 
bankruptcy. But he was unablc to consider tbc matter seriously and 
tried to district my arren don by conducting me into the press-room 
where three pupils were busy witb a large crching of the Crucifmon, 
and presently hc discovered a flaw in the sbading of tbc figure of the 
beardcd Pharisee in the foreground and called for onc of the boys to 
sharpen him tbc steel ncedle he had bought that afternoon, for hc 
WOU ld not bother to bite the plate again but would make his corrcc- 
tion by dry-point and fïnally he forgot all about me and I watched 
him working by the ligbt of a single candle (a terrible srrain on his 
eyes and disastrous to anybody who has to make a living by onc of 
the arts) and l stayed in tbc room for about an hour and then. rcaliz- 
ing that 1 might sit the re until four in the morning without bcing 
notieed, I went downsrairs, found Hendrickje fast'asleep and littlc 
the worse for her accident, and went home where 1 found a letter 
from My Lord Constantin written from his country place in which 
there was littlc mention of pictures but a great deal about politics. 

These are strange days, so the old gentleman wrnte, “for those of 
us who like to contémpiate the historïcal landscape from a more or Jess 
philosophical anglc. History, as 1 have been told since childhtmd, does 
not repeat ïtsclf. Rut as certain human cmotbns are etetnal and invari- 
ablc, certain political conditions, arisitig dirtctly from those human emo- 
tions, bear a vcry close rescmblance to eaoh «her. 

'Take this bugaboo of sdf-govemment, of democracy, or whatever 
you wish to eall ït. The average man feels feebly and vaguely that hc 
QUght to stand on hls own iegs-manage his own affairs-and he damors 
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for a Rcpuhlic-for a Rcs Publiea-in which evcry free man shall have 
the right to express his o« n feclings in «gard to the management of the 
state. As long as the country to which he belongs, or the city or the vil- 
hge of which he is an tnhabitant continucs to dweil in pcace, he is per- 
fectlv at his case and strtits about in his gay colors, a sword at his side, 
and nats himself on the back and says, 1 am a pretty fine fcllow, masicr 
of mv own destiny, etc., etc.’ But the moment he sniffs the fitst suspi- 
cious odors of dangcr—the moment he is brought face to face ^ ith a 
crisis—all hls couraee and all his high spirits lcavc him and he runs to 
the mark et-place and crics: ‘A leader! Give me a leader! Give mc axne 
one who is strongcr than 1 am myseif. Give me a man whom 1 ean follow 
when he leads. I am only a wcak little crcature-nlï these fine phrases wcre 
merclv self-deccption. Takc mc by ibe hand and teil mc wliat to do. 

“As' soon as we had got our libcity we feit that we had no lunger any 
necd for a man on hnrsebaok-a handsome young generaï on « pranemg 
siecd. And w r c got rid of the House of O range. Ilencefnrth our peop e 
were to rulc themsclves. The rabblc of cour» were not consulted. They 
never had been and most Ukcly they never will bc. Our Burgomasiers .and 
Magistrates and our Aldcrnien and our merchants were to rulc the 


Rcpubüc. 

“Meanwhite, on the other side of the North Sca our English neighbors 
were doing the same thing. Bcing by nature murc violent or more logïcal 
than wc are, they cut their mlcf's head o ff and dcclarcd themsclves a 
Re public—) ust «we are-and Parliamcnt, as rc presenting the vvish of the 
pcoplc, was to mie. This condition of affairs lasted exactly three years in 
both countries. Then they drifted into a war wtth cach other, as they 
were buund to do, secing that they both vvanted ihc same thing at t ie 
same tnoment, and bchuld! England is still nominally a Republie, hut it 
is ruled by a succcssful gene ml who calls himself only a Lord Protector, 
bui who is more po werf ul than the old Kings ever thought of bcing* 
For one thing, bc bas presented himself with a standing army of jo.ooo 
men and every time a Stuart da red ro ask for a corpomls guard of his 
own to keep order in the garden of St. James’s Palate, there was an out- 
cry of tyrant and murderer. Now an obscure country-st|uire from a 
county no one had ever heard of enjoys more power than any sovercign, 
diily anointed and booted and spurred by Holy Church, ever dreamed 
of exercising. And all the little pcople flock to his Standard and sliout; 
‘Long live our Cliief!’ and if he told them to throw themsclves from the 
cliffs of Dover, they probably would dn so bccause they have no confi- 
dcnce in their own wcakncss but full faith in his strengih. 

“And at the same moment wc on this side of the North Sca are bc- 
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ginniiig to rcpent of our courage of a few years ago. We are s ca red. 
W T c don't know how this war witK Eng [and will turn out. Just when we 
had dcddcd that we wou ld ru lc ourselvcs and that it was folly for free 
men co submi t to the descendant? of a linie Gcrman robber-baron, we 
sccm to lose courage and the old, old story is about to repeat itsdf. 

“Two years ago we got rid of King Log and to-day, amidst the cn- 
thusiastic plaudits of the multitude, we are trying to bring in King 
Storii. Yesterday your old friend, Jan de W itt, was made Pensionary of 
Holland. The titlc itself means nothing. The office in the hands of that 
man means everything. It makes him Dictator of the en the Repubiie. 
Hc can raise an army if he wants to and he can huitd himself such a ficet 
as the world has never scen heforc. He can spend all the money he wants. 
Hc is his own Minister of Foreign Affaire and his own Minister of jus¬ 
tin- He has a complete spy System at his disposal, to keep tab on his 
ncighbors. By fomial resolution of the Esra ces (passed only a couplc of 
days ago) cvery private citizcn is beïng urged to warch over his ncigh- 
bor and to report him to the police the moment he suspects him of 
disloyal sentiments-disloyal sentiments to JVty Lord Jan, of coursc. 

“Wh at the House of Órange never dared to do, this son of wine mcr- 
chants (or wcre the de Witts in the svood business?) from a third^ratc 
Jittle provincial town does and eveiybody says, ‘How perfectie wonder- 
ful! how fitte! how noble!' Becausc we are at war with a vcry dangerous 
enemv—bccause wc are afraid of our own shadows—becausc we know 
that we can’t ever hupe to win without accepting the leadership of some 
one whom we fccl to be ah Ier and strongcr than w‘c are ourselvcs. 

“And bcholdl at once the country takes new courage. Stocks go up 
which ever since the battle of Dover have been gomg down. The rate 
of interest on the public debt has gone down from five percent to four 
percent. Wc cannot quite undo the harm of the firsc year. Tromp is 
dead. Van Galen is dcad. Wc have lost more than saxteen hundred mer- 
chantmen, buc Jan de Wht has taken hoid of things and we are sure 
that everything will come out all right and that we will yet win the war. 

“I refrain from drswing any condusions. 

“But 1 have read mv Plato. 

“I think that I have read everything that was ever printed upon the 
cunous subject of a Rcs Public* and upon the even more e.xtranrdinary 
subject of government by the average Citizen rather than by the few cx- 
ccptional men» It makes raiher inspiring reading when oné has nuthinir 
clse to do—when the days chores are over and the motherland at pea« 
with eveiybody. But as soon as therc is necd of action, that son of Ihera- 
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turc bceomes just so much crash—usclcss books of lcaming without the 
slightest practical valut, 

“it is all vcry puzzling, hut as for mysclf, I have atways servcd a princc 
and I shall be content to do so until die day of my dcath. 

“FarewdL 

*if you etui ld sec my late strawbemes (my own invenrion, my own 
spccialty, ra bed by the care of my own hand) you wou ld rcjoicc. And I 
wou ld rcjoicc r«o, for it would rnean that you wcrc here and [ must con- 
fess that 1 miss your agrccable company.” 

I bid the letter asidc and went to bed. 

The next moming 1 got up early. 

During the night I had evolvcd n lirtle plan that seemed to ptomise 

good rcsults. 

It was impnssible to let Rembrandt go on tbc way he was goïng. 

It was time for somc one to do sumething and l nieant to be that 
somc one. 

I took my hat and coat and inscead of coming to the left as I dtd 
cvct^' moming on my way to the hospi tal, I ciimcd to the right and 
made for rhc quarrers which Jcan-Louys had occupicd these List 
fïve and rwenty ycars. 

For although for nnce ï mcant to be a man of aerion, it would do 
no harm to procccd cautiously. 

I knockcd at the door and entered and behold! Jean-Louys was 
Iying on the floor bef ore a largc flat bowl of water on which the re 
fïoarcd a tiny ship made out of paper. Ry his si de knelt a sort of red- 
beardcd giant who was working a pair of bdlows with which he was 
engaged in creating a mild hurrïcane in the vidnity of the paper 
vessel* 

"Comc in and join me,” Jean-Louys shouted, without, lm we ver, 
moving an inch from his uncomfortahle position. “Co me in and join 
me. I am playing Jupiter and this is my Aeolus. I am at work on a 
new problem. I have discovered somerhing new, ïnfinitely more inter- 
csting rhan logarithms. And it wil! makc us nli rich. Conie in and jom 
me. Have you breakfasted? No? Tlien you will stay with me, This 
cur-throat here was for five ycars chief oiüon-soup-makcr-in-extraor- 
dinary to the Dcy of Algiers. Ten minutes more and you will know 
why the old Dcy drowned three of his favorite wïves rather than 
give up such a cook!” 
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Chapter 23 

I YISIT MY BAKKER AND LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF REMBRANDT*S FINANCES 

W HEN I cntcrcd his office, ï 
found Lodewijk busy cutring 
hiniself a new pen. 

“Whar a day!” he shouted as soon 
as he saw me. “What a day! Was 
there ever such a clintatc in all che 
worid? My sixth p this moming. 
They melt in your hand—like fresh 
butter." 

Then when hc had fashioned the 
nib according to his desirc: “Wcll, 
what can I do for you ro-day? Want 
to bnow how your shares are doing? 
They are hearing up wcll undcr the 
bad news from the front. But you 
must nor ex peet too much these 
days. We oughc to bc glad if we 
get rliFOUgh without losing more 
than ten or fifreen points. What is 
it you want?” 

I told him. 

Hc listened patiently, but did not sccm surprised. 

“I know all about that,” hc answered. “We all do. That man owes 
cverybody money and is in deht way over his cars. It is a bad case. 
He wül end in the bankruptcy cpurts,” 

“That is what I feared,” 1 told him. “That is why I am here to- 
day, Exacrly how bad is it?” 

“Ah, there now! I can’t give you a balance-shect with all the de¬ 
tails. When l saki that [ knew all about the case, ! mcant that I knew 
enough never to give rhe man a single pennv. if he came herc to 
ask me for a loan. Furthcr than that, my interest did not go. But if you 
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want to have details, come back in a wcek’s time and you sha.1l have 
them alL” 

And then he dropped the subject and talked to me about certain 
of my own affaire whïch I shall menrion Ln somc later chaptcr, and 
hc took me out to a small eating house in the Wolvcnstraat where 
a greasy. bearded and squint-eyed Armenian kept what he callcd 
on his sign-hoard outsïdc a truïy kosher Jewish restaurant and he 
fed me a mixture of strange Turkish dishes which made me think 
of Sclim’s littlc brown beans which had made us alL sick. and then 1 
left him and went to the hospital, though I am sure none of my 
parients feit as miserablc as I did that aftemoon. And a weck later 
I callcd again at the Singel and rcccived a short report, writ by 
Lodcwijk himsclf, and contaïmng a number of facts which made me 
suspect that my worst fears wc re about to come truc and that the 
posirion of Rembrandr in deed was hopclcss. 

“Don’r expect too much,” Lodcwijk warned me. ‘This is not a 
stockholder’s report. As a mie we disciples of Mcrcury know a 
great deal about our neighbors’ private affairs. Or if wc dón’t know, 
we can at least find out. Bui this is hopclcss, Hopeless, I tel) you! 
The man himself does not know how badly o ff hc is. 'Mc is one of 
those chain-borrowcrs—the most disastrous fomi of all possiblc finan- 
cial transact!ons. Hc will borrow one thousand guilders from one 
friend for rhc pcriod of a ycar and at $ pctcenr interest. And at tbc 
samc time hc will borrow 1,500 from another friend for cight months 
and at 7 percent. Five months later he will borrow 900 guilders for 
thirtccn months at 6 % percenr from another party, With half of that 
hc will repay Friend No, 1, from whom hc wil] immediately therc- 
upon borrow another 2,000 florins for one ycar at percent and 
whïch hc will use to repay Friend No. 2 one-third of what he owes 
him and Friend No. j two-sevenths of his debt, plus accumulated 
interest. As he sccms to keep no accounts of any sort and carrics 
all those complicatcd manipulations in the hack of his head (which 
is already very full of other things which have nothing at all to do 
with finance), you will onderstand the hopeless muddle in which his 
affairs are aftcr at most twenty years of chaos. 

“To makc mattere still a linie more complicatcd, he oceasionally 
borrows money on picrurcs that have not yet been painted or on 
others that have already been promised to a third party, For good 
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mcasurc hc has hypothccated his house a couplc of times and as to 
what hc has donc with his wïfe’s inheritance, of which hc was the 
trustee for his little son, nothing Icss than the day of the Last Judg- 
ment will ever solve that puzzle. 

“But here you are, my friend, Herc is the report as I pieced ie to- 
gether from two dozen different sou rees. Sic down in that corner 
and rcad it while I cut myself a fresh pen. It is raining agaïn. It al- 
ways nains in this damned country, Now sit down and rcad." 

I did as hc told me. I sat down and rcad and as I have kept that 
report I can copy it in full. 

“CONFIDENTlAL 

“For your own exelusive Information, The subject of this investigation 
is the són of very simple folk, but his patents wcre not without means 
and posscsscd among orher tbings one windmill, two small houses and a 
pateel of real estatc in onê of the poorcr qu ariërs of the rown of Leyden. 
Therc wcre sis children. Several of those secm to have died young. Those 
who are still alive have never donc very well and are now actually in 
redueed circumstanccs. It is said that their btother (the subject of this 
investigation) supports them and keeps them out of the poor-house. 

“As for the subject of this investigation, who hereafter will bc desig- 
nared as N. N. f he was the brightest of the family and dcstincd by his 
patents to foJIow 3 lega! carter. As such he was inscribcd in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden in the year idao at the age of fourteen. It does not 
appcar that hc ever actually folio wed any courscs of lecturcs, ha ving ïn 
the meantime made up his niind to become a pajntcr. In 1630 his faihcr 
dïed. The oldcst son, having sufficred an accident to his hand which made 
it impossiblc for him to work, remained behind, as n charge on the other 
brothers and sisters, but ihcv cach rcccivcd a small amount in cash. 
N, N. took his share and Ie ft Leyden and moved to Amsterdam and 
took a studio on the Bloemgracht, aftenvards movmg to the Anthonie 
B reestraat, also known as the jodenbreesrraat, where he lived for up- 
ward of si* years. 

“At fitst he was a gteat suecess in his own field of work. He had de- 
vclopcd a new style of painting which for a dozen years was very 
faalt ionable, He had customers among the richesc and noblcst families 
of our city and was even commissioned to work for the Prince, though in 
that case it appears that he had considerable trouble in getting hts money, 
Meanwhilc hc had become engaged to a girl front Leeuwarden, the 
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daughtcr of a formcr burgomaster and wcll-known political leader, cal te d 
Rombertus van Uylenburgh, The girl was an orphan and said to be 
wealthy. Afccr the deatb of her pi rena she had first lived with two of 
her sisters in her native proviuce and had then moved to Amsterdam 
and firn came to live with a fcmale cousin, the wife of Donunie Jan 
Corncliszoon Svlvius, who had been called to this town in iSio and 
was considcrcd a vcry powcrful and eloquent preacher, 

“N. N. met the girl through another cousin of hers, one Hendriek 
van Uylenburgh, who at that time was a dealer In antiques and who 
also acted as ‘entrepreneur 1 for fashionable painters—that is to say, he acted 
as go-between for rich people and poor artists and then charged the 
ardst twenty or thirty percent for his services if a sale was made and a 
picture ordered. N. N. married the girl in June of the vcar 1634 and 
went to live with her in hls house on the lï reestraat whïch even at that 
time he had alrcady begun to convert int» a museum, spending the 
greatcr part of hls consideratie earnings on old paimings, bits of statuaiy 
and fint silks and brocades. 

“After his wedding he added pcarls and diamonds and other bits of 
jcwclry to hls collcction. He is still said to have thnsc, As for hls anmial 
revenue during that pcriod, we can Hnd no details, hut during the finit 
ten ycars of his rcsidence in Amsterdam he seems to have rcccived an 
average of about 500 guUdcrs for his portraits. In additinn to his own 
pictures he had the right to scll die work of his pupils which must have 
nctted him between 2,000 and 1,500 guildcrs a year. As we were unablc 
to find out how much profit he derived from his etchings during this 
period, it is impossible to state the sum tntal of his anmial incomc during 
this period, though it probably cscceded the sum of ten thousand 
guildcrs. 

“Eut already in the year 1638 he seems to have been in fmancial dïffi- 
culdes. That was the year in which he bought himself the house in the 
Br eest raat whïch he occupics at the present moment. The house bc- 
Ionged to one P. Beltcns. It was the second one from the bridge. N. N. 
is srill living in it to-day. The origmal price was 13,000 guildcrs. Onc- 
fourtli was to be paid a year af ter tnkïng posscssion and the rest at 
rcgular intervals within six years, Why he bought a house so entirely 
above his own posiiion in lifc is tint elcar cxcept that at that period he 
is said to have tried vcry hard to comc up to the sncial standards of his 
wlfe's family, an attempt which also made itself evident in his art, for 
every time he painted either himself or his wife, he cvidentlv tried to 
make the world believe that he was a member of the Medici'family of 
Florence, rather than the son of a huniblc rniller in the little town of 
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Leyden. And even at that moment, when hc was willing to spend anv 
amount of rnoney upon such old pictures or pïeccs of silver as had struck 
his faücy, he was unable to pay the LnstaUments on his house. Of tho$e 
40,000 guilders which according to local rumor his wifc had inherired 
from her patents, he never seems to have reccïved a penny, for he had 
to wait untii his mot her died in 1640, when hc rcccived as his share of 
her inhcriiance a sum of 1*490 flonns t before he was able to offer the 
formcr owner my money at alt. 

"Evcntually, with an unexpected inheritance from an aunt of his wife 
(who was also her godniother), and with a part of his own savings, 
he was able to pay off one-half of the 1 3,000 guilders he o wed the heirs 
of the aforementioned P. Bdtcns* Thcreaftcr hc seems to have forgotten 
abouc the house, for hc dïd rtot even attempt to keep up with the accumu- 
lated interest, which bas been growing larger and targcr every ycar, untii 
to-day fc represents the sum of 8470,06 guilders, which is entirdy be- 
yond his present lïnancial means. For in the mearmme he appears to have 
contracted debrs on all si des. As aU of thcni have been made with private 
persons, it is impossible for us to discover the actual amount for which 
he is involvcd, Iksidcs the eight thuusand odd guilders for the house 
there is an hQXS. for 4,180 guilders made out to the order of Comcbs 
Wiesen, the wcLLknown city councilor. Another LO*U* for a simibr 
amount {4,100 guilders, to be exact) is in the posse&ion of Isaac van 
Hertsbeeck or Harabeeck, a Jocal merchant. ITese cnrious amounts 
N + N- appears to have borrowed to placare the farmer owner of his house 
in the Brecstraac, who for the last eight years lias been obliged to pay the 
taxes on this piece of property and tvho lias at last threatened to sue 
him unless he sees somt money coming hts way. 

u McaawhiIe, alrhough the house does not rcaily bclong to him unless 
hc shall have paicl the fuil contract prïce, plus the accumulatcd interest 
and plus the accumulated back taxes, he h said to be contemphting 
making both the house and the adjoining yard over to hi$ son Tims as 
half his share in his mother's inheritance of 40,000 guilders, This, how- 
ever, U mcrely a bit of gossip, For in order to do such a thjng, he would 
be uhliged to makc a public deelararion of his affairs to the Board of 
Orphans and as he himseif never seems to have rcccived a penny from 
that Uylcnburgh estate (which appears to have exlstcd only on paper), 
it is not vcry Jikely that he WÜI take such a step. For the Board of 
Orphans is wdtt known for ics very strict methods of accounting, and a 
father who is suspected of ha ving made away with part of his son T s in¬ 
heritance, even if he could prove that it was a fiedtious inheritance, 
would run the risk of doing several months at hard labor in the city 
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jdL I rherefore return to those debts and iransactions which can be more 
or less idenrifïed. From his friend jan Six, the linen-weaver of the wcll- 
known family, hc borrowed a thousand guildcrs which My Lord Jan, 
h ow ever, sccms to comïder such a risky invest ment tb at he lias recently 
offered the LO*U+ for sa Ie and according to rumor on the Exchange, he 
is willing to accept anvthing at ali. Th en he scems to ha ve borrowed or 
to be in the midst of negoriatmg a loan of about 3,000 guildcrs with 3 
surgeon by the name of Daniël Fransen, and finally therc are countkss 
smaJl items to different persons al over torn These consist cither of 
impaid grocery bills and baker’s bills and doctors bills and for money he 
owes to frame-makers and dealers in brushes and paints and uïls and 
ruanufacturers of copper plates and prinrer*s ink or of small amounts 
from fifty guildcrs tip war d of riny sums borrowed under one pretext or 
another from ihose unf omina te tradcspcople. 

™ïn the meamime N. N, has lost favor with the public. He ruined 
his repuEarion with a picture of the company of Captain Banning Gicfj 
which he pa inred in the year his wifc died, in 1642, The membrrs of 
th at company were so outraged with the arrangement of the figures (buc 
upon which hc himsclf had insisted) that sevcral refused to pay him and 
he is said to have received only 1,600 guildcrs instead of che 5,250 for 
which he had contractei! 

“If said N. N. owes you any nrioncy, I would t as your b anker, advise 
you to get hold of ït as soon as possibk. You had better rake a few of his 
valuahk- :intk|uities if he is willing 10 give you those in settlement of his 
debt, hut dun 1 ! count on ever getting a stiver in cash. N- N- Ls hopelessly 
involved. His reputadon of ha ving married a rich wife will perhaps 
carry him a lirtle longen Bur sooner or later the day must come when 
his credit has rcaehed its end and (hen therc will he quite a scandal, for 
N. N, has rtuthing and hc mves everybody. The eunelusiun of oor mvesti- 
gatinn is as foUows: 

“Assets; Heavrly morrgaged house full of objeccs of art on which, how- 
ever, ït will be very difficulr to realize at the present moment nwing to the 
Uüfavorabïc economie conditions which are rhe rcsult of the present war 
with England; very little good will and no cash or seeuriries whatsoever. 

“Liabilides: The total amount is unknown hut they must he wc 11 over 
30,000 guildcrs. 

“Credit standing of the petson under discussion—o.” 

I slowly folded the paper and made rcady to puc it ïn my jacket, 
“I suppose I can keep this? tT 1 asked Lödcwijk. 

4i You can keep it, my fricruh But please dordt let it fall into the 
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wrong hands. It is bad enough as it is. 1 am very deeply af raid that 
poor paintcr’s goose is about cooked." 

Thèn he droppcd the pen wkh which he had been busy figurïng 
all that time and rubbed his hand across his bald bcad. 

"Too bad," he said, as if he were speaking to himsdf. "Too bad* 
Poor dcviJl I suppose he secs certain things wc don’t happen to sec 
and 50 hc fails to notice certain otber things quitc as important and 
which wc ordinary human beings must have before our eyes all the 
time," 

I sta red at him hard. 

"Lodcwïjk," I remarked, “did 1 hear you munible 'qviite as im¬ 
portant’?" 

"No," he answered* “I was wrong there. I supposc they are ïcss 
important. As a matter of fact, 1 know that they are Icss important, 
but what will you? Wc all must keep alive. And therc is but onc 
way to keep alive—hunt wïth the pack and stick to the wcll-known 
tracks" 

"But suppose you are so constiturcd that you simply must leave 
the heaten track and look for a path of your own or die?" 

Once again Lodcwijk rubbed his hand aeross his head. 

"Thcn,” he slowly replied, "you are just out of luck,” But more 
than tlrat he would nut say. 
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Chapter 24 

THE MINISTERS TAKE A HAND IN REMBRANDTS 

AFFAIRS 



SIX'S IlRIDGE ( ETCHI Mi) 


I T WAS a far cry from a broken-down old Portugucse doctor on 
the bank» of the Hudson River and a lirtle pensant girl from 
nowhere in partictilar who happened to bc in the family way, to a 
public riot in the strccts of Amsterdam and the loss of that suni of 
moncy with which I would have been ablc to save Rembrandr from 
his disgrace. But thé world has scen stranger coincidcnccs thati that, 
and the episode art ra et cd the attenrion of many who otherwise would 
never have heard of me or the work 1 was doing. 

Hcndrickje was pregnant. I had notieed ït that time she hurt her- 
sclf and Rembrandt sent for me. Soon afterwards, othere had no- 
ticed ie roo and then the troublc had begnn. Noc among Rembrand t’s 
friends. They onderst ood the situation and knew why hc could nor 
ntarry the girl. F,ven the cxcccdingly respectable family of My Lord 
Jan Six (is there anything in this world more carcful of lts dïgniry 
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than oire of our linen-weaving or becr-brewing dynast ies trying to 
break mto the slighrly superior class of the hereditary rmgistrates?) 
did not appear co be censorious of a conduct which must have 
shocked them quite as much as the bankruptcy of one of their ncar- 
est rclatives. 

1 never quite understood the friendship that had sprurtg up he¬ 
rween Rem brandt and the rich linen merchanr. But then, ) never 
even met the young man. Rembrandc bad repcatcdly suggesred that 
[ accompany Kim when he called upon Jan Six and had accused me 
of bcing supersensitive and of bcing a snob, and had assured me 
time and again that I would find naught but the sim piest of manners 
within the Six household. To which 1 invariably repc3ted that 1 had 
na doubt about the perfect gradousness that reigned within this 
charming home on the Kloveniersburgwal, and that I had no doubt 
but his friends would reccive me vrirh the utmost cordiality. Un- 
fortunatcly their ways were not my ways and my ways wére not 
their ways and what rhe habirs and cusroms and prejudiecs of many 
generarions had put asunder, wc had better not try and put together. 
And in the end it was shown that I had been right. For when the 
great financial crisis came in Rembnmdt's life Jan Six sold the notc 
which Rembrandc had given him co a professional pawnbrokcr and 
alJ that Rembrandc saved out of thosc years of intimacy and friend- 
ship was a presentation copy of a vcry mediocre Greek play in vcry 
mediocre \ erse. hcrcas the Six fdnuly was Lcft in posscssion of a 
number of paintings and ctchings which will keep its name nlive 
long aftcr the last of their dcsccndants shali have retumed to dusc. 

^ firily, as we say in our language, it is bad policy to eat cherries 
with the mighty. They get the cherries and you get the scones-if 
you are vcry lucky. 

Upon this unfortunatc occasion, however, both My Lord Jan and 
his rclatives showed themselves rather more broad-minded than I 
had had rcason co expcct. Of course they had never mee Hendrickje 
and had made no move which showed that they rccognized her 
existence. But at least they continued to be on cordial terms with 
her husband (for as sueh she now invariably referred to Rembrandt), 
and that was more than eould be said of most peopte. 

They were shocked, 

They disapproved, 
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ïf this sort of thing' were tolcrated oncc, where woiiïd the world 
end? 

And since most people are in the habit of considcring tbcïr own 
prcjudices as part of the divincly inspired laws wbicli underlie the 
structure of a well-ordercd uni verse, it was qukc unavoidable that 
the scandal on the Jodenbrcestraat should becomc the most popular 
subject for famüy discussions and tea-party gossip, For although it 
was still consïdcfcd good form among the higher classes of society 
co have a few bastards (nll the children of the late Prince Mauricé, 
aJthough born out of wedlock, had been baptized by the cotirt 
preachcr of the [ louse of Orange and had reccived high hortors and 
digrutjes in the service of the Rcpublic), the prospect]ve arrsvil of 
an illegirimate infant in the household of a paintcr was stil] consid- 
ered an event of sucli enormity that it could not be allowcd to pass 
iinnuticed by the reverend clergy \vho were supposed to bc watching 
day and night over the morals of our !NTcw Zion on the Zuydtr Zee. 

And fortunately on this occasion ar least the domïnics had luck 
with them, as I shall now have to rclate. 

“Misfomines never comc alone," says an old Zeeland proverb. 
and during the days that followed 1 was often remïndcd of rhis bit 
of anccstral wisdom. And whercas under ordinary drcumstanccs the 
birth of the Jitrle van Rijn child might have caused only a temporary 
storm in our domestic tea-cup, a most unfominatc combination of 
regremble little ineidents caused it to assumc the shapc of a national 
scandal. 

it all started in a little village in Friesland. I have forgorten the 
name of the place. It was onc of those terrible vilJages where the 
people töüked like cows and the cows looked likc people and where 
nothmg ever happened imril frem sheer boredom and exasperation 
the inhabitanrs were wifflng to bclieve any bit of news that would 
bring them a little excirement. 

In this miserablc village, where half of the people had been dcad 
for ycars but had never bccomc aware of the fact because no onc 
had taken the trouble to teil them so-in this far-off hamlet it had 
been necessaty to repair ore of the waljs, and these alterations had 
in turn caused the temporary remova] of several graves. As the last 
occupant of these tombs had died more than thirïv years bef ore it 
was not expectcd rhat the architects w-ould fiod anything beyond 
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a few skulls and skcletons. But imaginc the surprise of the grave- 
diggera when they suddcnly came upon a corpse that was as good 
as the day it had been interred! 

“A miraclc ” shouted the pcople who saw it. ‘This man was a 
saint. He was too holy to be retumed to dust.” 

“On the contiary,” a young and eagcr candidate of theology, who 
was preparing heré for his final examinations, whispered. “On the 
contrary! This man was a sinner of such magnitude that even the 
worms refused to eat him,” 

As it was of course much pleasantcr to bc lieve evil than good of 
a departed ncighbor, the populace heartily shouted amen, and im- 
mcdiately they began to delvc into the past of this poor fcLSow to 
discover \v‘hac crimes he might have comnuttcd co deserve such a 

fate. 

This proved to be rather difficulr, as the man had been dead for 
at least thirty-five years. During his days on this earth he had been 
a very humblc shoemaker who had distinguished himself by noth- 
ing exccpt his somewhat cxaggeraced respect for the wise prcccpts 
of his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. He had been charitable to a 
fade and had not concented himself with surrendering one-tenth 
of all his possessions to the poor, but had often gone hungry him- 
self rhat others, who werc even more miserable than he himself, 
might be fed. 

An old farmer in a ncighboring village remembered him well and 
spoke of him in the highest terms. The dencon of the chorch he had 
attended (now well in the eighties) stated cmphatically that so good 
and pious a man had rarcly trod the unworthy soit of this pianet. 

in deed, at first it scemed as if those who had prodaimed him a 
saint had been right, but the thcological candidate refused to bc 
convinced. “AU this,” he argued, “only proves that the man was 
also a very clcver prevarieator and was ablc to hidc the tracés of his 
wickedncss in such a way that he finally died without ever haring 
been found out.” And of course the quest tnto the fellow’s past 
continued as mcrrily as bef ore. 

Now it happened that the widow of the mysterious corpse was 
still alive. She was a woman of about seventy and no one knew 
anything against her that was not highly favorable. She had only 
one child, a daughter who was married (and very respectably) to 
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a master carpcnter in Haarlem. Surely all these family details werc 
commonplace enough to discourage even the most harden cd scandal- 
montfers. Bur the young cleric kept on snuffling. The old womm 
was in her dotagc and spene most of her days sitting in her little 
home— tending half a dozen cats and telling tliose who were willing 
to listen (and they were vcry few) what a firte man her husband had 
been, She was also vcry superstitious and tcrribly af raid to die. By 
p la ving upon her fear of the I lercaftcr, and by colorful description of 
the horrors of Heil, the unscmpulous parson finally got the whole 
srory out of her and no Castilian explorcr Crossing the parched wastes 
of the great Mcxican desert could have experienced greater happï- 
ncss at the sight of his first lump of gold than this man of mercy 
when the trembling old crone at last revcaled imto him the wed¬ 
ren d cd secrct of her husband’s one and only transgression. 

She had never been married to him. They had never been unïtcd 
in holy wcdlock- They had lived in sin, but it had all been donc 
witïi the best of imentions, and then she had related the story which 
soort afterwards w r as tobccome known rt> cvcrvbody in the Re public, 
for it was a sad tale and our ballad-singcrs made the most of it. 

It had rcally been her fault and she was willing to take all the 
blamc upon hcrself. She had been a wayward girl and had got into 
troublc wirh a man who had deserted her. Her farher, when he sus- 
pected her condition, had thrown her out of the house. She was 
wandering from vil lage to village (she herseïf hailed from the 
ncighbor'mg provincc of Groningen) until she had reachcd that lit- 
tlc town in Friesland. It was vcry late when she arrived and she was 
half starved and she had knocked at his door bccause he w as stil] 
working and looked friendly as he sar there hammering at his bench, 
He had taken her in and had fed her. The nest day she had been 
vcry sick. He had kept her there and had sent for an old woman 
who lived next door to nurse her, She had been sick for almost 
two whole months. "When she got better, her condition had become 
noticcable. She then had told her bene factor the truth. I Te said that 
he wanted to marry her. Bur he could not do so as he was already 
married. Only his wife had lost her reason shortly aftcr the birth 
of a child that had died in infancy. She had developed a case of 
rcligious mania and finally had cscapcd with the help of one of the 
many priescs who still infested the country f notwithstanding the 
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severt ediers promulgaied against them. This man had taken her 
to Trien where she had joined the Catholle Church and had cn- 
tcred a nunnerv. All effurts on the husband’s part co bnng her hack 
had been unsuccessful. The Archbishop of Trlcr had openly boasted 
of hls victorv over Antichrist, and even the Estates General, to whom 
the matter finally had been referred, had been powerless, 

That had happened twenty ycars before and all that time the hus- 
band had heard nothing of 'hls wife. Actempts to find oor whether 
^he was still alive had brought no auswcï. The pnoress ot the 
dolstee where she was supposed co dweil had answered that xhosc 
entrusted to her care werc dcad, as far as the world was concerncd, 
the moment they set foor across the sacred threshold, and all fur- 
ther Communications addressed to her had been returned ttnopened. 
The shoemaker had ïeft hls native village where all this had hap¬ 
pened and had moved to that forgotten little town in northern bnes- 
Ld, so as to avoid meeting bis former friends, In hts new home 
no one ever suspected that he had ever been married. In his com- 
passion for the poor girl whom God had conducted to h,s doorstep, 
he had then deeïded upon a desperate plan. He had spread the new» 
that he mcant to mariy her but that she wished to have the ccre- 
monv performed among her own peoplc in Groningen 1 hcy had 
accuallv gonc to the town of Groningen for a fortmghr am vi 
then comc back as htisband and wifc. The duld had been bnrn 
shortlv afcenvards and the village elders had smirked p casantly 
about their old shoemaker who apparently had not been such a saint 
as they had always held hun to bc. But as no couples among our 
peasants ever marry until they absolutely have to, the matter ha 
soon been forgotten. 

No one could have been more devoted to a child of hss on n t i.m 
this humblc shoemaker to that of another man, and as for hcrself, why, 
the woman had never had an unhappy day in all her iife until the 
day her "husband” had died from old age and hard work, when she 
had buried him wirh all dccency and had setded down to spend 
tbc rest of her rematning years honoring his memory and tendmg 
her cacs. 

The story struck me as rather marvelons when I nrst heard ic. 
But in the hands of that miserablc zealot up the re in the Frisian 
hamlet, it became a tnonstrous tale of seduction and deccption which 
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fillcd the heam of alJ good ChristJans with the utmost delight and 
sacisfacrion. God's hand bccame plainly visiblc in that pathctic, 
shriyclcd corpse which had heen so unccremoniously brought back 
to lifc and li te rally thousands of sennons were devoted to the grue- 
somc sufferings of that soul which trad heen refused admittancc to 
hoth Heavcit and HelJ, as too vilc for even the lowest dungcons of 
Satans abodc, 

Hysterical outbursts of this son have one ad van rage: they ncvci* 
last long. But just when the details of the case were beginning to bc 
known in Amsterdam and when every sclf-respecdng dis dpi c of 
John Calvin was ransacking his Old Testament for suitable texts 
w'ith wtoch to holster up the case of God vs. the Shocmakcr, the fact 
that the pain ter Rcmbrandt van Rijn was living openly with his 
housekeeper was brought to the attent ion of a certain dominie bv 
the name of Zcbediah Hazewindus, and what rhen happened was 
something of u hich chc people of our country may wcll bc ashamed 
til! the end of their days. 

lc is unnecessary for me to go into the details of the affair. Thcy 
are only too wcll known. 7 

On the twenty-fifth of Junc of the ycar ’ J4 the mombers of the 
Amsterdam council of churches, gathered together in a plenary scs- 
sion, decidcd that ‘smee a certain H cru] riek je, also known as Hen- 
dnekje jaghers T had now for a consideratie spacc of time been 
living in open concubinagc with a paintcr called Rcmbrandt van 
Rt J n ar chc lattcr s house in the Brccstraat, she therefore was to bc 
orde red to appear before the consistory wirhin eiglit days of the 
iwuancc of this surnmons and cxplain to the consistory what cxcusc 
she could olfcr for such scandaleus conduct. ,r 

This message was delivered at Rembrandt's house one cvcniitu 
about six o doek when he and Hendrickjc were just enjovW a lit- 
tlc rcsp.ro from the efforts of the day’s work on the stoop of their 
house lt was brought to rhem by the sexron of the West Church 
who also acted as beadle. The sexton was wcll known to the ncieh’ 
bors. The message was nat known, but thcy could guess at lts nature. 
And soofi all through the Street and then through the next Street and 
thtough the next Street, the news had spread: 'The painter and hls 
woman wiil have to appear before the dominics. Serves them rightï 
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SKETCH H>K THE FüKTRAIT OF ANSLO ( DRA WIN C) 


\Ve always lold you so* Nothing good cm comc from Chat sort of 
goings-c m” 

And aJchough no one darcd to “say 1 anything, a grcat niany pco- 
plc “iooked^ things and that vm hardly desirablc for a woman in 
Hcndriekjc’s poskion. But in one small detail these good neighbors 
wc re mistaken. The neatly folded piece of paper bcaring the seal 
of Amsfêrdam's church couneil did nor ment ion the name of Rem¬ 
brandt, When I called later in the evening and was showtt the docu¬ 
ment and asked why he had not been sumtivoncd, togetlicr with 
Hendrictje, he could at first not give me any rcason. T hen it da weed 
upon him + “I am not a trtember of the church/ he said, I hat is 
probably why they left me out. Ycars ago T I forget just when, 1 
withdrew or resigned or whatever onc does when one bids fartwcll 
to the church. I Iet the ministers know that 1 would not artend 
divine service any longer and would refiise to pay my chureh-taxcs 
in the futtire and would they plcase take my name ofï their register, 
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and rhey aoswered me that I could not do this unless I could offer 
proof that I had joined some other denommation, I hardly knew 
what to do and so 1 talkcd it over with old Anslo, whom I had 
known for ycars. I asked him whether there would bc any objcc- 
tions if 1 joined his own church, that I was not a vcry regular 
church-goer and perhaps not even a vcry good Christkn. Hc said 
no t rhat the MennonJtes did not bclievc in bothering pcople about 
their beliefs. that they would be glad to have me join them when- 
ever I carcd to come but won ld not woriy me or bother mc if fo r 
one rcason or another 1 dccidcd to stay away, 

“So I joined the Mcnnonïtes and 1 have never been sorry, Anslo 
was a nice man, I liked to hcar him prench. I Ie never told me how 
wickcd I was, but did his best to show me how good I might bc if 
only I tried just a httle harder. Yes, hc was a gfjod man, I am glad 
now 1 went to him. I would bc doubly glad if ir wcre not for Hen- 
d riekje/’ 

The girl who had been studymg the paper in her hand now looked 
up at us. “Yes," she said. rather dryly, “I have no doubt of that, But 
meamvhile, what shall I do?” 

Without a word Rembrandt took the summons out of her hand 
and torc ït up into a thousand bits, 

"Do nothing," he answered, “Do nothing and forget about it, The 
dominics can of course make themsclvcs vcry- disagrceable to us, but 
that is about alk But they can't send a company of town guards to 
comc and fetch you to makc a public confcssion. You are snfe- 
pcrfcetly safe—and so that is that," 

And he threw the littlc bits of paper into the air so that two little 
Jewish boys who wcre pbying on the sidewalk shouted: “Oi t oi! 
lookit! lookit! it is snowingl" and then started fïghting for the 
"snow” until nothing remained of the clcrical document but a mess 
of dirty scraps which lay spread all over the Breestraat, 

But althoitgh Rcmbrandt was cnEircly right when hc proclaimed 
so bravcly that the dom i nies could not send a company of town 
guards to drag Hendrickje to their solemn conclave, it was soon 
proved that those worthics wcre not cntircly defensclcss. They had 
other mcans at their disposal to makc their displcasure feit and they 
wcre nut slow to avail chcmselves of these convenient instmmems 
of spiritual torture. 
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A great Parbïan lady might of coursc have snapped her fïngcrs at 
such a manifcstation of dcrical meddksomcness but Hcndrickjc was 
not a great Parisüm lady, but a simplc link Dutch pcasant girl from 
a simplc lirtlc Dutch pcasant vil lage with all of the peasant’s traditional 
regard for those standards of rcspectability which she had kam cd 
as a child. To bc publicly citcd to appear bef ore the consistory of the 
big town of Amsterdam, accused of the dteadful sins of “Icchcry and 
adultcry" (strangc what dclight pions pcoplc takc in dirty words. 
If there are nine decent ways of expressi ng a eert .tin thought and 
one indecent one, they will invariably choose the latter), was as ter¬ 
rible an cxpcricncc to her as if she had been condemned to undress 
right in the middlc of the munïcipal markcr-place. And I notie cd the 
elïecrs of tliis ordeal when a week later she was presented with a 
sccond summons which did not even reach her hands, as Rcmbrandt 
jerked it from the hogers of the bcadle and threw ie in the gutter 
without even bothering to open the scal. 

Upon such occasions, the spirit of his old grandfacher, who had 
been a norablc fightcr in the early days of the rebcllion, would sud- 
denly break through that dccorous exterior which hc had rcraincd 
from the days of his marriage with Saskia. 

“Get away from here, you damned black crow!” hc shouted at 
the poor fcllow who had dclivercd the message, and who was hear¬ 
ing a hasty retreat. “Get away and stay away and don’t hother my 
wifc any more, If your mastera have aught ro teil me, kt them comc 
thcmsclvcs and 1 shall throw them in the Anrhonic Sluys. You das¬ 
ra rdly, meddling old fooi! Mind your own damn business and Jet 
me paint my picrurcs ” 

All of which w-as no doubt quitc natural and more or less to bc 
cxpcctcd (there b nothing quite so w hol esome to the physical well- 
being of the human race as an occasional onthutst of fïrst-ctass 
cursing), but a littlc heside the po int. After all, the consistory had 
not told Rcmbrandt that he must not paint picrurcs. It had told his 
housekeeper that she must not live with him in sin. And it continucd 
to do so unr’tl poor Hendrickje, in her great distress and mbery, 
saw no orher coursc than to obcy thclr solemn comrmnd and present 
hcrsclf that she might confcss her guilt and ask for their solemn for- 
givencss. 

Exactly «hen she made her appcarance bef ore the consistory, I 
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liever found out, for she kept the fact hidden from Rembrandt. One 
nftemoon she quietly slipped out of the house and when she re- 
tumed, ir was al! over. She went right up to her room and to bed, 
In the middfc of the night, Rembrandt sent Titus to ask me wherher 
1 would please co me at oncc. Hcndrickjc secmed ro have a fever. 
Her mïnd was watidering. She talkcd of heli-flre and of Satan, who 
was chasing her with a torch made out of a burning sheaf of grain, 
Theo she wept as if her heart would break, calling for her mother 
and saying that she would be a good girl and that she had only donc 
it becausc the man had been so good to her “He is good to me and 
you and father were bad to me,” she kept on erving. 

i gave her somc hor milk to drink and put a cold poulricc on her 
forehead, and af ter a short whilc she calnied down. In the moming 
she was happy and chccrful, as if norliing had happened. 

The following Sunday when I cal led af ter d inner, as I was in 
the habit of duing, I asked her (really without thinking vcry niuch of 
what I was saying), “And well, Ikndrickje, what was the sennon 
about this moming?” 

But she lookcd crestfallen and answered, rather indiffcrcntly, “I 
don T t know. I did nor go.” 

Three days later, I discovc red rhc rcason why. As punishment for 
her sinful way of living, she had been forbidden to partake of the 
Lord's holy cointmmion, 

That imy have been good church discipline. But it was not the 
best thing in the world for a woman who was eiglu months preg¬ 
nant, as wc were to fïnd out soon af ter war ds. 


















Chapter 25 

HENDRÏCKJE HAS A CHILD AND THE CLFRG\ OF 
AMSTERDAM EXPRESS THEIR OP INI ON UPON MY 
RESEARCHES IN THE DOMAIN OF PAINLESS SURGERV 



SRFTCH FOR TÏ1E “aNATOMY 

{ drawing) 


I N SEPTEMBER of the year 
the blow fclL 

During the first week of that 
month I had suddcnly lost two 
of my patients. Thcy had died 
, while 1 was administcring the 
usiial dose of hcnip and the 
ching had been a great surprise 
to me as the opcrations for 
which thcy had been brought 
to the hospital werc not of a 
scrïous sart and undcr ordinary 
circumstanccs their chance of 

recovcrv r would have been very good, Buc thej passed out aft * 
few whifTs of the Cannabis futnes and nll effom made to bnng ch«n 
back to lifc werc in vain, Both of them wcre nuddk aged womc 
Z* won,™ in OUT country who have 
children ever sincc they werc moeteen or twent), th v 

m « ta- - -~"/tkTv 

«Ko had aUvays disapptwed of my mahods vvere dohghtcd. Thcy 
had altvays known tha somerhing likc Chat would hnppao somc day. 
lf I wJallmvcd ,0 go on I would «ventually UI the »** P" 
lation of Amsterdamf The authoritics onght to «f»" ™ l ' 
that 50 "Callcd hospital. As for me, I ot^ht to bc forcc J 
from the Surgcons' Guild. I had defied the wiH of God and now see 

what had comc of ir! . , • i j m 

Within less rhan twenty-four hours I received an o * _ 

ment hearing the sigmturc of one of the Burgoma e - 
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iiot to administer any more hcmp until the matter should have been 
offidally investigated. Th ree physicians of good re pure were dele- 
gated to perform an autopsy upon my unfortunate patients and re¬ 
port to Thcir Lorctships. One of these three doctor was a good 
ftiend of mine, The other two belonged to the old school of medi- 
dnc and regarded me secrctly as an impostor and moüittebank. 

The bodics wcre taken to the dissecting room. Afterwards the 
doctors reporred unanimously rhat dcath had probably been due to 
natural causcs as both women seemed ro have suffered from inflam- 
mation of the valves of the heart and onder those circumstances any 
stidden shock to the system miglit be fatal. As they would have 
died with aimost equal certainty if the opera tion had been perfonned 
without an ancsthetic, the admimsrration of a pain-relievmg agenev 
could nor, under those circumstances, bc held rcsponsible for the 
unfoitunate outcomc of the case. l~his was verv pleasant news for 
me hut unfommately Hiicir Lordships did not deern it necessary to 
communicate the findings of thcir commitccc to the public, and all 
over town the mumiurs continucd about the surgcon who was in 
the habit of poisoning bis patients in order to get hold of thcir bodics 
and then srudy them by cutting them up into little pieccs whtch 
afterwards he fed to the rats, 

That was trouble No, i. 

Trouble No. i happened Lmmcdiately afterwards. 

that 1 had come to know J Icndrickje a httlc more tntimately 
she was no longer as shy with me as she had been in the bcginnlnk 
and so she told mc of her worrics in conncction with her coming 
confinemem. She had had a baby beforc. Ir had been bom a vcar 
aftcr she had come to live with Rembrandt, but the baby had died 
immcdiatcly afterwards and she had had a most dreadful tune and 
had aimost died from pain. Even now, whenever she rhoughr of it, 
she shuddered with the memory of so great an agony, She fully 
expectcd that this time the chiJd would have to bestaken by foroe 
and if that was the case, would I perform the operation* \ exam- 
ined her and rcaliwd that she might be right in her fcare, She had 
an unusually narrow pelvis and the chitd was alreadv vcry largc I 
promised her that 1 would do as she asked me and suégested that she 
come to my own place, wherc I had plcnty of room and could work 
much better than in the stuffy, builc-in beds of the ordinarv house- 
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ho]& At first shc hcsirated. Simpte peopb seem to rhink that rhcrc 
is somcthing sacrilcginus abont childrtn that are bom outside their 
own homes, Uur Retnbrartdc was grcariy in favor of tliis arrange¬ 
ment, and du ring the first half of the first weck of October Hen- 
driekje camc to the hospi tal, 

Five days later she had her first pains. Her labor lasred three whole 
days. In the end she suiTcred so terribly shc asked that shc bc killed 
and even tried to elimb out of her bed ro throw herself out of the 
window. On the moming of the fourth day, when it look cd as if 
I would have to perform a Caesarean operarion (I was af raid the cliild 
would othcrwïse die), shc rold me that she could stand it no longcr 
and asked me to give her somc quldt-worfdng poïson. Instead of that, 
1 ad minister cd my hemp extract. Shc was so exhausted that it worked 
al most too wcll, for shc was still uoconscious long aftcr the mid- 
wife had washed and cleaned the new-born infant (a girl it was, 
and in the etui no operarion had proved neccssaiy) and wanted to 
bring it to her for its firsr mcal. Shc recovcrcd vcry rapidly anti a 
fortnight later shc was back in the old house on the Brccsrraar, look- 
ing very handsome and vcry happy and quitc like her old eheerful 
sclf. 

The child was baptized in the Old Church on one of the last days 
of October, The minister must have reecivcd a hint from the Town 
Halt that further censorious remarks on their part were considered 
out of place, for httlc Comclia was dulv rcgistcrcd as the daughtcr 
of Rembrandr van Rijn and Hendrickje Stoffels and no embarrassing 
questions were asked. 

But for me it was only the beginning of my trnuble. 

Hendrickje had been dëeply gratcfttl. So grateful, tndeed, that shc 
told the dry-nurse who took care of her how good 1 had been to 
her and how I had saved her from any further pain when she thought 
that shc could no longcr stand the ordeal. The dry-nursc, a vcry* 
competent and wcll-mcaning woman, but like all the members of 
her guild, an ïncurablc chattcrbox, had told the ncïghbors. 

“And you ktiow, Doctor Jan gave her somerhing at the last mo¬ 
ment and then she never fck any pain at alk fsn’t that wonderful? 
Though of course, it is not quïte what wc rcad in the Scriptures ” 

And then the fat was in the firc. 

A week later, the Reverend Zebediah preached hls famous sertnon 
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on “Childbearmg without Gods cuise.” And two weeks later the 
wholc town knew about the scancklous and blasphemous procccd- 
ings that went oti in the hospita! of “this libenme and Arminisn who 
prerended to be wiscr dun God," Once the rumor had started, it was 
uttcrly impossible to stop it. 

Within a inonth, Hazewmdus feit himself strong enough to lead a 
delcgation of omnged dtizens to tlic town council to ask fot my 
immediate arrest and ro suggest that tny “place of business be closeJ 
for all time. Hc went to sec Tlieir Lordships, followcd by thousamls 
of his parishioners. 

I would rather not writc abour what followcd, for m a way it m as 
a vcry sinecre tribute to the conhdcnce whïch Thcir Lordships 
pbeed in me pcrsonallv, They promised the young parsun that they 
would hang hun from che highest gallows at the disposal of the city 
of Amsterdam if lie ever botUcrcd rhem ag;iin in this nutter, and had 
the UailitT kick him bodily out of the couneii-chamber. 

I hoped that that would be the last of my difficuloes and that nou 1 
would be left in pcacc to continue my experiment?. But two days 
later, doling the middle of the night, a mob of scvcral hundred men 
and women, procecdmg vcry quittly and vcry ordcrly, as if they 
obeyed a single will, suddcnly brokc mxo the hospital, carried nc 
eïghteen patients they found there out into the Street (fortumtely 
it was not a vcry cold night) and then set firc to the premises dis- 
appcnhng in as tjuict and orderly a fashion as they had arrhed. 

\\ f hen t came upon the scenc of the conflagratioru fhe house w ^ 
already doomed* It bumed imtü the next aftemoon. Of my invested 
Capital whïeh was to be used for the good of hunuuiity* nothing r^- 
rnained bur four charred wads and a pile of smoldering bcams and 
red-hot bricks* 

That was the end of my dream. 

1 petitioned the Magistrates and insisted upon an indemnity* Mv 
properry had heen destroycd as the rcsult of a riot which tlicy had 
failed to repress* 

They told me that ! was entirdy right and that they would take 
the neccssary steps to satisfy me. Af ter deUberating this item on 
theïr calendar for seven wholc years, they hnally voted me about 
onc-third of the som for whïeh I had askcd + Af ter another four 
years, they poid me half of what they had promised me* \\ hen I 
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hintcd at the unfair ness of such au arrangement and suggesred that 
I should at least receive five or sk percent accumulated interest on 
my money, 1 was informed that Their Lords hips had been exeep- 
rionally genereus in dcalmg with me and that I should be conrented 
wïth whatever I got, on pain of not getting anything at all. 

And that is the rcason why 1 could not move a fïnger to help my 
poor friend during those dreadful yeats of his bankruptcy. 

Oncc more the shrewd Lodewijk had been right. 1 had trïcd to 
benefit mankind—whedier wiscly or not it is nor for me to say. 
Aceording to the best of my ability, I had rried to be of sotnc 
service to thosc who were less fortunare than [. And they had risen 
in their wrarh and had destroycd me because I had dared" to deprive 
them of what was dcarcr to them tlian life irsdf-their own rniscrv, 

The Keverend Zcbediah Hazcwindus preached a rriumphant ser- 

And I went back to gencral practiee to make a living. 



VVOMAN CAHRYIN‘0 A CHtLO 

(dsawing) 
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PÖRTfLMT OF A JEW (paJNTIXg) 



Chapter 26 

OUR JEWISH NEÏGHBORS, WHO HAVE COME TO US TO 
ESCAPE FROM THE INTOLF.R A NCE OF THEIR SPANïSH 
MASTERS, SHOW TIIAT RELtGIOUS BIGOTRY IS NOT 
RESTRICTED TO ONE SECT OR R ELI G ION 



JEWS IN SYNAWÜUE (üTCHINg) 


T I IE war with Eogland camc to an end. And as the ships retumed 
home, I met a grent many of the captains (for 1 now spent 
about half of my sparc time at the admiralti.es) and I heard stories of 
such surpassing hetoism that I was obliged to revisc most of my pre- 
viüus notions about the hitman race or at kast that particular part of 
it to which I myself happened to bdong. 

Quite often when I was visiting jean-Louys in his tower near the 
water front, I had been an unwilling witness of the depatturc of our 
brave tars. Disorderly crowds of drunken, disheveled men and 
drunken, disheveled women, with here and there a bowling, bedrag- 
gkd chïld, pacified by an occasional raisin drenchcd in gin. 

Tiiis mob would slovvly come down the quay, pushed forward by 
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large numbcrs of town guards and looking and beha ving exact ly like 
a moaning herd of sheep that were bcing taken to the slaughtcr- 
housc. 

Now and then a drum and £fe corps would try to start a patriotic 
air or even a hymn, but after a few bars of some wdl-known tune, 
shrill, ribald voiccs would interrupt the musirians witfa one of thosc 
blasphcmous ditties that seem to have sprong straight from heil and 
at once the whole of the crowrf would join in—improvising words 
as they went abng and indulging in 3 wild orgy of dancing and buck- 
ing and skipping, accompanied by gcscures of such utter vulgarity 
that even the town guards would blush and they would rcpcat thb 
performance until after hours of jostling and shrieking, the embark- 
ing stations had been reached wherc the mm-soaked cattlc were un- 
ccrcmoniousty puslicd into a large number of flat-bottomcd barges 
and at once turned to the big vcssels that lay at anchor just off the 
Rijzen hoofd Bulwark. 

That was the last we saw of them until wc heard our first vague 
reports of battlcs and encountcrs and victories and an occasionat 
defeat. 

But one day, ycars later, a number of high plcniporcnriarics as- 
scmbled around a green table in a large hall in the center of West- 
minster, affixed their na mes and scals to a yellow pïcce of parchment, 
and shortly afterwards the tired ships would painfully limp back 
into port—without sails, without masts, without a scrap of that paint 
that had made them look so spiek and span when thev had gonc fort Ir 
to war. Then anxious vvomen would come once more around the 
ancicnt bulwark and numb-faccd childrcn would ding to the rotting 
wharves and every time a boatload of sailors approached the sborc, 
they would all of them rush forward and scan the faces, many of 
which were still black from gunpowder or covcrcd with bandages 
that clearly showed the untrained hands of the bungling nautical 
doctors. 

Then there would be anxious questions: “Is that vou, Piet?” or 
“Have you heard anything of Klaas, who was on the Zikvre Ster?’ 
or “Jan! oh. Jan! are you there?” And sometimes the answer would 
hc, \es t 1 am here, as fit as a fiddlc, but more ofren there would 
be a grofï “Go home, woman, your Klaas is dcad," or ‘Thev are 
bnnging your Piet home on a stretcher. His legs are gone.” And 
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thcn diere would be cursing or weeping (according to the nature 
of the woman who was told that she could now spend the rest of 
her davs scrabbing other people T s floors and hallways) and silent 
groups would muteiy separate chcmsclvcs from the main body of 
spectators and would move dcsolately toward that part of the towti 
where lived thosc 1 'gal lanr 4 gentlemen 5 * whose name only a fort- 
night bef ore had been on cvery body’s longue and who carly the nexr 
inoming must bc^in the endless round of thosc workshops and offices 
where the “No sailors necd appLy signs told them how decply 
a grateftil country had really appreciated their self-sacrifïcing valor. 

For that was the queerest part of it all—those dmnken* disorder 1\ 
and dishevdcd rufltans who had to be condueted to the arsenals 
herween lines of heavily nrmed town guards, for fear that tiiey would 
sec firc to the city if they were left to thcmsclves-thösc selfsame 
rowdics, oncc they werc on board and reali/ed that they we re fight- 
ing for their own women and kids and that hovel they eonsidered 
home—would perform deeds of such unhcardnif courage and of such 
mcrcdible loyalty* that each one of thcm t if personal heroism is 
really a safe-conduct to Hcaven (as was held to be true by the 
ancient Greeks) had more rhan fuily establishcJ his claims to at least 
ten square yards of the cclestial dornain. 

They we re not very communscadve, these +< commo n sailors P T1 and 
even their siuggish brains revnkcd at the rccolleetion of many of the 
sights they had secn—at the sickly swect smcll of blond that wou hl 
be forever in their nostrik Buc gmduaüy Httle bits of narrative prose, 
far superior to any poetry ever composcd by onc of our peacefuh 
home-staying bards* would find their way into the ale-house gossip 
of our every^day lives and Homer himself in his most inspïrcd rni> 
ment could not have devised such deeds of valor and devotion, I here 
wcre men who had continued to fight when only five or six of the 
entire ship's crew had been left alive and who, when nothing could 
save theïr Soating chamel-housé from sinking, had boldly jumped 
on board the eoemy craft and with their bare fists almöst had cap- 
tured their forxner aggressor. 

One sailor in the midsc of an encounter had managed to swing 
himself on board the vessel that flew the admiraFs flag, had reaehed 
the top of the mast and had removed the English colors, thereby 
causing a most useful panic among the other British meti-of-war, 
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who thought that thcir leader had been killed. Trying to jump back 
into the ligging of his own vcsscl, he had misse d his fooring and had 
dashed his brains out on the deck, forty fect below, but with the 
enemy’s flag sttll rightiy held between his dcad tccth. 

The son of Admiral Tromp, comnta ruling a vcsscl in the harbor 
of Livomo where the reigning grand duke had forbtddcn him to 
cake act ion against his English rivals, who werc at that time in tbc 
same harbor, had waked up in the middlc of the nighc to find his 
craft in the hands of the English, who had broken the truce. Rathcr 
than surrendcr, he had jumpcJ overboard and af ter swimming for 
more than three hours, he had finally been picked up by a Dutch 
sloop. With that sloop he had rowed back to his own ship and had 
recaptured it. 

Captain Jan van Galen, during the battle that had foUowcd, had 
had one of his Icgs blown away by a caraion-baU, But rather than 
go to the sick-ward and have his wounds attended to, hc had tok! 
his officers to cariy him to the top of the poop-deck from where 
hc could better watch the battle whilc hc slowly bkd to dcath. 

On one occasion a small squadron which was convoying one 
hundred and fifty mcrchannncn, fought a much largcr English forcc 
during rhe groter part of three days and three nights and^then only 
gave up the fïght hecause they wcre complctdy out of gunpowder, 
Neverthdcss, they not only had saved atl of the mcrchannncn but 
they succeeded in escaping themselves with the loss of only rwo of 
thcir ships. 

Tnily the men who could perform such acts of valor deserved 
a better treatment than they usually received and 1 was vety grateful 
that with the unwavering support of the Pcnsionary I was nblc co do 
snmething for them. 

L p to that time the opemting room of those few vcssels that had 
any opcrating room at all (on most of them the surgcons worked 
right among the guns) was locared way down deep in the hold of 
the vcsscl and below the watcr-Unc. As a rcsult these placcs wcre 
pitch-dark and absolutely dcvoid of fresh air. The surgeons wcre 
obliged to amputatc arms and legs (the usual wounds) by the light 
of a candlc and as they werc not allowcd to makc a firc and heat 
thcir irons on account of the proximky of the powder-room, they 
had no adequate mcans of closing the arteries cxccpt by using largc 
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quaimries of lint, a mcthod which failed in nincty out of cvcry 
hundred cases. 

Bcsidcs. the transport down the narrow stairs of such dcspcraiely 
woundcd men was a form of torture which one would not have 
meted out to one’s own worst enemies. In order to ehangc rhis and 
providc hetter facilitics for the medical stafT on board nur men-of- 
war, 1 suggested tbat the admiraltics offer a pmc of 500 florins for 
the best plan that shoukl reroovc the sick-ward from the bottom of 
the ship to one of the upper decks, without intcrfqring too scriously 
with the manipulation of the heavy guns which fillcd the two top 
decks. As the sum was a very largc one, practically all rhe nauricaï 
enginccrs of the entire Republic took part in the contest, and for 
scveral monchs my office rcsembled tbc draughting room of a ship- 
yard. 

I remember one strangc meeting I had du ring that peHod. One 
night tbc jnaid told me that a forcïgn-looking gentleman wanted to 
sec me. “Hc carrics a sin.ill ship’s model under his arm. she added. 
“He is probably one of thosc ftinny penplc," and she pointed to rite 
diagrams and spedfïearioiis that were spread all over the wal Is and 
the floors, 

The visitor proved to bc what the maid had prcdictcd. He had 
comc to show me an invention of his own. Unfortunately it had 
nothing to do with the probtem in which I was inrerested. It was a 
new dcvicc to raise the anglc of gun-firc without the chtmsy ar- 
range ment then in use, I told the mysterieus strangcr that hc had 
come to the wrong place with his littlc model, that he oughr to takc 
it to the admiralty which undoubredly would bc grcatly intcresrcd. 
He answered that hc had already been to three of our admiraltics 
but that none of them had shown the slighrest dcsïrc to examinc his 
invention any closet and that hc was now thinking of sclling it to the 
English or the Frcnch. 

I replied that that did not sccm a very patriotic thing to do and hc 
rcadily agrccd. “But, f ' he added, "what am I to dor I am a poor 
school-master and have a daughtcr who is a cripplc and I necd tbc 
money and I thought that you perhaps could help me, as T have 
heard of you from one of my pupils,” and then I discovered thar he 
was rhe famous Dr. Franciscus van den Fndc, of whom 1 had heard 
a good deal, hut whom so far I had never met. 
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1 his van den Endc was a curious citizcn who lived in a sphere of 
mystciy. Ue had come to Amsterdam during the carly fortics and 
had opened a book-storc whieh had not done any too well and 
whieh a few ycars afccrwords hc had heen foreed to close for lack 
of cash and customers. Hc had then started a Latin school of his own 
and had rcvcaled hinisdf as onc of the mosr competent teachcrs wc 
had ever had in our city. He had a vcritablc genius for making ir* 
regular verbs palatablc and tn his hands even the most rcfraccory 
hexameters would behave with the docility of so many tamc lattens. 
Within a very short time all the little boys of our best families were 
Icaming the fact that “all Gaul was dividcd into three patts” at the 
school of .Monsieur van den Endc. For the doctor was a narive of 
Antwerp and preferred that appellation to the more sober-minJed 
Dutch “Meester.” 

He knew of coursc that his ncïghbors were sltghtly curious alrout 
bis antccedcms. Rut hefore any inquirics could hc made in his narive 
town. hc had rold us all abour himself and aboiit the reasons that 
had causcd him to move northward. 

Hc had, so it then appeared, started lifc as a Jesuir, hut had lost 
his faith and had been foreed to dcc for his lifc. The story of coursc 
appcalcd to us and it had given him an excellent standing with the 
Magistrares who pridcd thcmselves (and rightly) upon the fact that 
Amsterdam was the most tolerant and libcral commimïty of the cn- 
tirc world. Rut now I dïscovcrcd that van den Endc was so met hing 
more than a göod ebssical sebolar, He also appeared to have devored 
sevcral ycars to medical studies and showed hy a few casual reniarks 
(in ansvver to a few cqually casual questions on my part) that hc 
imdcrstood hts subject thoroughly. And so I told him to forget all 
ahoiit his ship s model, whieh did not interest me anyw 3 v, as 1 was 
intcrcstcJ in saving peoplc s lives and not in destroying them, and 
took him down to the dining-room and invited him to partakc of 
some refreshments, for 1 have found that it always pays to bc plcasant 
to a col league, even if you never expect to sec him again. 

I lieren pon wc tafked of manv things—of the superior wav of 
teaching as practiccd by the Jesuit farhers, who shapc the material 
in whieh they givc instruction so as to suit the individual pupil, 
rather than making the pupil fit the material hc is supposed to stvidy 
(as we do in our country-), and of sevcral other subjects that were 
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of intcrcsr to both of us, and then quite uncxpectedly the Belgian 
said: “But of course I alrcady know all abotir you and your views.” 
And when I asked him how that was possiblc, as tfiis was the first 
time I had had the pleasure of meeting him, hc answered: “No, but 
I have a pupil who has a great admiration for you, a Portuguese Jew 
by the name of Ben ito d’Espinoza,” and then I rccallcd that this 
was the man of whom young Baruch Spinoza had been talking ro 
me and of whom he had said that as a school-miste r he was worth 
at least five dozen ordinary ribbis and Talmud ie pedagogues. 

I re pc are d this observation to van den Endc (wherc is the man 
of ability who does not like an occasion al bit of flattcry?) and he 
was niuch aroused hy it. 

"A marvelous brain, that Portugucsc has,” he to!d me, “but they 
are going to have a lot of trouble with him," and the conversation 
once ha ving taken this particular fonn, we quite natu rally drifted 
into the discussion of a topic that was beginning to assumc rather 
alarming proportions—the problcm of the Jews who in cvcr-incrcas- 
ing numbers wcre Boeking to our town, For just about a weck bc- 
forc Doctor vin den Endc calkd on me wïcb hts little sl’iip, one of 
those absurd things had occurrcd that, akhough uttcrly insignificant 
in and by itself, might easily have led to bloodshcd if the town militia 
that week Itad nor been commanded by an officer who was not only 
a strict disciplinarian hut w ho was also pnsscssed of a sensc of humor 
and a dclicatcly trained taste for the grotesque. 

The Jews in our town we re not obliged to live in ghettos as they 
had always donc in Spain and in Poland and in Germany. They we re 
free to settic down wherever they plcascd but out of force of habit 
they invariably flocked to the sa me neighborhood. But of course 
the Portuguese immigrant? stuck closcly to the Sephardie Synagoguc 
and the Polish and German Jews remained within a stone’s throw of 
the Ashkenazic rem pk. They wcre both in my own part of the town 
and ï ofren walk cd around the «land of Vlooienburg or Fkaburg 
(as it was soon callcd by the pcople) and ï was quite" familiar with 
the habits and customs of these st range rs who even now, af ter hav- 
ing been with us for almost a whole century, continucd to address 
caeh other in the Portugucsc and Viddish tongues and who spokc 
our own language (which is supposed to bc theirs) as if it wcre a 
forcign tongue not worrhy of their attention. And so of course I 
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kncw all ahout the famous Doctor Alonzo ben Imimnuele, com- 
tnonly known as the Tongenkijker or Tonguc-lookcr. 

IIis rcal name was not Alonzo nor was he an Italian as he pre- 
tended co be, nor was he a direct descendant of the famous Jcwish 
ftiend of Dante, as hc chimcd to be upon every possi bic occasion. 
He was the son of a Frankfort mohcl and had scudied to bc a mohel 
himsclf until he feil in iove with a Christian girl and in consequente 
thercof was disowned hy his family, When he tried to commumcate 
with the object of his affcction, the parents of the girl had called the 
police, who amidst the plaudits of the Frankfort mob had tbrown 
him into the river Maut (ic was the monch of January if you please) 
and when hc had seramblcd onto an iccfïoc they had shot at him 
with their guns. 

They had missed him but he had le ft Gcrmany for all time. Even- 
tually he had taken service with a French surgenn who had gone 
to Bologna to study anatomy with Malpighi. Rcing an excccdingly 
clcvcr boy, hc had picked up considerabïe mcdical Information in 
the course of the rwo years hc had spent at that famous Italian 
university, black ing his mastcr’s boots du ring the daytime and s pend¬ 
ing the midnight liours reading his textbooks on mater ia medica. And 
when the F renehnian returned to Paris, il Signore Dottore Alonzo 
ben lm manuele conti nucd his peregrinations northward until he 
reachcd the ciry built upon the humble bones of a million dcfunct 
herring. where hc feit himself 50 completely at home that hc decidcd 
to stay there the rest of his days. But as the town secmed already 
wc II provided with doctors and apothecaries. Morirz Schmultz (for 
rhat was his rcal name, as I had the chancc to find out) eamc to the 
conclusion that he must do something that would make him wldely 
conspicuous if hc did not want to die in the poor-house, 

Among his scaoty baggagc hc carried a discarded doetorial robe 
of his formcr mastcr. To this he added the sort of peaked cap the 
rabbis had been obliged to wcar in formcr times, and in thts garb 
he now began to wander through the streecs of Fleaburg announcing 
in a fmc flow of Italian-Yiddish and Genrtan-Hebrew that he had 
discovcred a tiew merhod of treating the sick, AH they had to do to 
get cured was to show him their tongucs from behind the window 
panes of their rooms. Hc would then make his diagnosis and send 
rhem the proper medici nes. The consul tation was free but a slight 
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charge was made for the medicine to pay for the boules and the 
corks and the labels, etc., etc. 

The usual story and with the usual result. The man w as soon roll¬ 
ing in money, Every morning at eight he would makc his appear- 
ancc on the famotis island and would slowly procccd from the 
Amstcl to the Uilcnburgwal and back again. 

Ilc was accompanied by a c< ul-black negro whom he passed o ft 
as an Arab and a direct descendant of Ishmael, the unf o minace son 
of Hagar, a fable which would have gtven gr ave otTcnsc to the Chris- 
tian part of the population if they had ever heard it, but as soon as rhc 
Professor had crossed the bridge of Saint Arnhemic Lock and had 
entcred the domain of the Goys, the honcst blackamoor was rc-bap- 
itzed Sc bat dus and bccame a Nubian slavc who had been set free by 
Admiral de Ruytcr du ring onc of his campaigns agninst the Tunisian 
pirates and who had come to Amsterdam to rcccivc instruction in 
rhc truc faith according to the Mcidelberg catccEiisni. 

Ir is hard to bclicvc that this genial iiiiposror had made such a dcep 
impression upon rhe inhabitants of rhc Jewish quartcr, that as soon 
as Sebaldus, alias Hagarson, had rung the big brass bcll which hc 
carricd in his left hand (in his right hand hc held rhe satchel which 
contained the doctor s nosrrums) the Windows of scores of houses 
would he opened and everywhere anxious mothers would appear 
with small children whom they would lift halfway out of the Win¬ 
dows (upon onc occasion a sniall boy was actually dropped into the 
Street, but as he lande d on a pik of rubbish, no great harin was done) 
and all thosc unfortunatc infants would bc obliged to stick out their 
tongues at tbc famous doctor, who would contemplatc that organ 
for a few minures with a profound frown upon his face and would 
rhen whisper a few words in an unundcrstandable vernacular (it was 
supposed to bc Arabic) to his black-faccd famitiar, who would there- 
upon rush into the house and leave a bottle of "Elixir Vitac Sala- 
monialis” with the afllicccd farmly in exchange for one guildcr if it 
was for a boy and ten stivers if the patiënt happened to bc a girl. 

t oncc had an opportunity to examine two such bottles, a male 
and a fcmale one. As far as I could makc out, they contained noth- 
ing more harmful than a mixture of water and Tamarindus Indica 
and were worth exactly two cents Wholesale. But when I tolt! the 
man who had bought them for seventy dmes that amount (a dread- 
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fully poor butcher who nevcr made more than three guüders a 
weck), hè waxed vcry angry and hinted that I was trying to kill my 
colLeague's tra de hccausc I was envious of bis success, 

For there could be no doubt about it. The Tongenkijker was an 
cnormous success. Not only professionally, but also socially. From far 
and near peoplc were fiocking to Amsterdam either to consult him 
or mcrcly to sec and enjoy the free show which he put up righc in 
the heart of a highly dignified and rcspectable Christïan city. Why 
the Magistratcs never interfered with him, I don't kmow. Bur they 
either considercd it beneath theïr dignity to take any noticc of him 
or they bclieved (as many other governments had donc hefore) that 
n bit of ridicule would bc good for the souk of these obstinate 
heathen who so tcnaciously clung to their sdf-imposed ghetto and 
rherefore (unless it was a case of nnirdcr or rapé) they usually left 
the jewish quarter scverely alone and told the police to do likewise. 

But the Portuguesc Jcws, much berter cducatcd and infinitely more 
polishcd than their Polish and German ncighbors, regardcd this ab¬ 
surd comedy wïth profmind abhorrence and did all they could to 
bring about the arrest of this saltlxnbanquc and if possibk bis cxpul- 
sion from the temtory of the city of Amsterdam. 

1 hc Town Hall, however, remained dcaf to all their peritions and 
supplications and in the end they took matters into rheir own hands 
and staged a rcguJar riot during which the unfortunate ïnspcctor of 
Tongucs was almost drowned in the Amstel (he seemed to have a 
fatal tendency to get hintte!f ducked) and in which scvcral pcople 
would undoubtcdly have been killed if ir had nor been for the tact 
of the officer of the guard, who had succecded in restoring order 
without firing a single shot. 

The affair, however, caused a good deal of discusston and no less 
alarm. For what was this world coming to when foreignere who 
had come to us in sackcloth and ashes to find a refuge from foreign 
persecu tion could so far forget their du tics towards their hosts as to 
stage a pïtched battlc right in the heart of the city of their habita- 
tion? And for no better cause than that they failed to approve or 
disapprove of a sïlly old man who ought to havé been left to the 
mcrcres of the police? 

The more cnlightened among the jews (regardlcss of the party to 
which they bclonged by bjrth) cried to pacify Their Lordships of rhe 
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Town Hall by promising that they would do all thcy cotild co pre¬ 
vent a repetióon of such an unsccmly out break. But the rabbis, cspc- 
cially those of the Ashkenazic fold, would not listen co any com- 
promise and exhorted their folio wers to further violcnce. In the end 
ir became neecssary to have the entire Jewish quartcr patrol led by 
armed guards for more than six weeks, and the milttia who were 
cal!cd upon co perform this extra dury feit very bitter about it and 
even talked of buming down the whole of the Fleaburg Island. 

The plaguc, which had been very scvere in Lcydcn the year bef ore 
and which was beginning to makt itsclf feit in Amsterdam with in- 
creasing séverity, may have hclpcd to quiet the moh. Dr. Al on zo ben 
Immanuelc received a gentlc hint to go and practice his bcneficent 
arts elsewhcrc and pcace and order were gradually restored but many 
pcoplc began to ask themsclves what the end would bc. 

“Only a short while ago,” so they reasoned, “those peoplc came to 
us on their knees, begging us to give them shelter and protect them 
against their enemies, all of which we did. More than that, wc al- 
lowed them to worship as they plcased, though their faith is anath¬ 
ema to most of our own citizens. Then they asked to bc given 
pcrmkston to have butchcr-stores of their own and to have a Sunday 
of their own and they insisred upon wearing a garb that was quke 
different front the clothcs which we ourselves worc at the time and 
they continu cd to speak the Spanish or Portuguesc or Polish or Gcr- 
man tongucs of the countries that were such cruel taskmasters to 
them, so that there is hardly one among every hundred of these for- 
eigners who can write an ordinary business note in Dutch, And now, 
after having shown in every possible way that they wish to keep 
thcinselvcs apart from the nar ion which has offered them a home, 
they are beginmng to take the law into their own hands and they 
try to settic their private quarrels as if they owned the city and as 
if there were no magistrates whom God has placed over us that 
they might rule us all with diligence and wisdom, and that will 
never do! 

“No, it will never do, and if they continue to behave in this fash- 
ion, they had better return to Lisbon and ro Madrid and to Warsaw, 
for while we don’t particularly want them to say ‘Thank you’ to us 
for our kindness, neirher do we care to have our community rulcd 
by these upstarts who came here after we had purged the land of 
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these cncmics that were theirs as wcll as ours and who now want to 
rcap the beneJits which they did not help us sow and, on top of that, 
rry to teil us how we onght to run our own govemment. 17 

There was a great deal of unrcasonablencss in this accusation, for 
the vast majoriiy, both of the Porcuguesc and German Jews, were 
almost fanatically grateful to those whom they invariably addressed 
as Thcir Saviors and they were not only loyal to the country at large 
but most gcncrously incHned toward the particular dry in which 
they kappened to have setticd down* '1 heic rabbis, however, were 
an unruly lot and they borc a close rcscmblance to the clcrgymen 
of our own official church. As a rule they belongcd co the iower 
classes of society and secing linie opportunity in foliowing a business 
cureer, they chose the clerical profession bccause it promised to give 
them an outlet for thcir ambitions. But as no upstatt can ever hope 
to rule without first discovering a “grievance” around w’hich he can 
rally his followers, the rabbis, exactly iike our own belovcd dom- 
inics, were forever dctecting dangcrous issues which they thcrcupon 
attackcd with the utmost violen CC and a complete disregard for tbc 
rruth. 

These were sad days for Menasseh, w'ho spent almost every eve- 
ning at the home of Remb randt, presumably to talk of the illustra- 
tions for his forthcoming book, but in reality bccause he did not 
care to stay in his study, where at any moment he might be dis- 
turbed by the visit of one of his fcllow rabbis. Poor Menasseh! His 
first great dream of finding the dcscendants of the Lost 1 ribes among 
the inhabitants of the New World had comc to nothing. Nest, in 
order to forget his miseries he had thrown himsclf upon the study 
of the Old Testament and he had donc that with such fury that soon 
he had begun to hcar mysterious voices and then one day he ap- 
peared among us boldly announcing that he had stumbled upon a 
hitherto unrcvcaled bit of prophecy that wöuld set clear cverything 
that had been dark thus far. 

Bcing profoundly bored by that sort of hocus-pocus, 1 never quite 
understood what he was actually trying to prove. But it had some- 
ching to do with N'ebuchadnezzar or rather with Nebuchadnezzar s 
dream, which was supposed to hc a prophecy of tbc coming of the 
Messiah, not the false Messiah whom w r c worshiped but the real Mes- 
siah who had not yet put in an appcarancc, et cetera, et cetera, 
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Ncxt hc got that Babylonian dreun Associated with the stone with 
which David slcw Goliath and the stone which servcd Jacob for a 
pillow when he had his famous dream and it was a)l vcty muddled, 
but Menasseh himself was so full of his new idca tliat he pcrsuadcd 
Rcmbrandt (ranch against his wiiJ, I am afraid) to make a numbcr 
of illustrarions for the book which was to cxplain these mysteries to 
an unsuspccting and indifferent world. 

The book was written in Spa nis h and not in Dutch and that msy 
ha ve been onc of the reasons why Rcmbrandt never < j ui te reali/ed 
what hc was doing and made such a bad job of the pictures, As he 
himself was beset by a thousand troublcs du ring all this pcriod, his 
friends hesitoted to teil hun just how bad these illustrarions wcre. 
But the publisher of the ^ebuchadnezzarian dream, benig a business 
man and Jooking upün the venture from the anglc of profit and loss, 
was mspired by no such delicate scntinients and simply threw the 
Rcmbrandt pictures out and had some ordmary hack do znorher set 
of platcs which proved much more satisfactory from a popular point 
of view. 

lïut when this happened, Mctiasseh himself was no Jonger amon £T 
us, His Messianic premonition had lefe hiin no rest, He had mïssed 
meeting the Lusr ï ribes but hc meant to be present when the great 
prophedes went into fuifiilment. His position in Amsterdam was no 
Jonger a very plcasant one. Doctor van den linde had been right 
when he rold me that young Espinoza would somc day, verv soon, 
bc the cause of considcrablc difficulties among the Jews of our town 
and Menasseh was foreed to agree with him. He was very deiected 
about it. 1 

“Thosc rabbis,” hc complained, “seem to have forgotten all we 
ever Jeamed during our many years of suffering and persecution in 
foreign lands. Hcrc wc ean enjoy a new and happy home of our 
own and they are all of them on the look-ouc for troublc. First it 
was d'Acosta, but hc was nor very' bright and a littlc bit crazy. But 
this Espinoza boy has more brains than all of us put togethér. In- 
stcad of Ictting him go his own way, they are going to trv and rum 
him into an errand-boy of the synagogue, a nice litde felJow with a 
lirtle brown coat on who goes around to all the peoplc on Friday 
niglvt to sec thar they clean their cupboards ncarly and that they 
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don’t eat a chickcn that has not had its head cut off in the right way. 
It is terrible! 

“This Bantel:, hc is proud, He won’t submie. He wiïi fighc back 
and the Christians wül say, ‘Sec thosc Jews, they are always the 
üamc. Quarreling again araong themsclves, as they did even in rhc 
days of Ncbuchadnezzar.’ And speaking of Nebuchadnezzar—did I 
ever teil you of his dream ... ?" 

And the poor man would bc off again to teil you about his great 
discovcry. 

Poor honest soul! He left us soon afterwards and went to Eng- 
land, wherc the Jcws were once more bcing adniirtcd for the first time, 
I believe, in four or five ccnturies. In London he fought valkntly 
and successfully for the good rights of his own people to be granted 
the right to live in the New Commonwcalth. in the beginning hc 
used to writc to us—short letters in fluent Spanish and not such 
fluenr Ducch, Then he compkined that hc was too busy to corre- 
spond, for the Lord Protector had granted hint a pension and he 
was now ablc to devote all his time to the task of preparing the way 
for the coming of the Messiah, whosc appcarancc miglu he expected at 
almost any moment. Then for a Jong time we had no news from him, 
Buc in the summer of the ycar 1657 I happened to bc in Vecrc for 
a few days to sec about the repair of the houses I had inherited from 
my grand-uncle and which were badly in nced of new floors and 
stairs. One day, quitc early in the moming, the Baptist minister from 
Middelburg was announced. He begged that hc Ik excused for dis- 
turbing me at such an unsccmly hour. but in the hospita 1 at Middel¬ 
burg therc was a sick man—Kc secmed to be a Jewish divine— 
who had asked af ter me and as it was knowit that l was in Vcere 
at that moment, hc had thought it his dut)- to wam me. I thanked 
him most cordially and together we walked back to Middelburg, 
where we arrived at noon. 

The sick man was Menassch. ï Te was suffe ring from a pulmonary 
ai 1 ment and was al re adv unconscious when I rcachcd his bed-sidc. I 
heard that he had arrived in FEushing two days before with the body 
of his son Samucl, who had died in England and whom he waitted 
to buty in Amsterdam, He had been sick when hc reached Flush- 
ïng and had fainred in the coach that carricd him to the ferry 10 
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the nest island. The coachman had therefore driveti him to the 
God's House and the matron had wamed one of the ministers that 
she had a patiënt who seemed on the point of dying. But when it 
appeared that the man was a Jew, and a rabbi at that, there had 
been Jittlc enthusiasm on the part of the official clerics to attend him 
in his final hours. 

The Baptist preachcr, ha ving been informed of the good woman’s 
prcdicamcnr, had then offered his services and having heard how the 
patiënt in his feverish wanderings had rcpeatedly mentioned my 
name, hc had taken the troublc to comc all the way to Vccre and 
mtn me. 

Together wc watched over the patiënt and when evening came, he 
had a moment of conseiousncss. He reeugnized me. He smiled and 
whispered: “I lovc all tny good friends in Amsterdam. I ell them 
sso, And teil them to be prepared. The bont is at hand, The Messiah 
will comc. Surely he will corner’ 

And thus Menasseh had died at pcace with all the world, and two 
days later wc had buried him, together with his son Sa mud. and 
this had been the end of a good and rightcous man and a truc friend 
whom wc could hadly sparc at the vcry moment when the lirtlc group 
of pcoplc who fought for a more intelligent and charitable world 
was so dreadfullv in need of his patience and his humor and the satis- 
faction one derived from his oft-repeated meditation: 

“ja, am Ende, wenn wir nur wirklich wüssten-if only we knew— 
if only wc knew!” 













Chapter 27 

MY SON BEGïNS TE-IE EDUCATION OF HIS FATHER 
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'EANWHILE Uttle 
Titus, Rcinbrandt's son, 
had grown up to bc a boy of al- 
most fiftcen and ray own ofF- 
spring was also approaching 
cbat age whcn a fathcr looks at 
his pcrambulating rcsemblance 
and asks himsclf: "What in the 
name of high Heaven am l 
going [0 do with thac boy?" 

Titus, I am sorry to say, was 
eausing Rcmb randt more worry 
than my own boy was eausing 
me, In the first place, hc was 
not at al! robust. 1 Ie had inher- 
ited Kis father's face but his 
mother’s delicacy of nature—her 
bcautiful hands—her slertder 
bones but also her wcak lungs, 
and genera) Jack of resistancc. Really, it was ton bad. lf only it had 
been the orher way around! If hc had inherited hts father’s frame, 
who had the physiquc of a cart-horsc, but the face of a good, hort- 
est, hard-working blaeksmith or carpcntcr, which lacked all the 
charm and vivadousness that had bclongcd to his aristocratie wifc, 
Jean-Louys and [ had often spcculatcd whether on the whole it 
was bette r for onc to have started out with good blood or with a 
good education and how much education could do for onc who had 
been born undcr humble circumstances and wdicthcr one who was 
born of good blood could ever quite bette his origin. And we had 
both comc to the conclusion that therc wc re so tnany exeeptions 
to whatever rules we feit tempted to cstablish that we had Letter 
drop the subject as bcyond our power of solurion. 
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In rhc coiirse of these discussions, jcan-Louys had hit upun a vcry 
cl ever new dcfïmtion of ''educarian,” as different from mere "abil- 
ity, by laying down the rule that “ability" allowed one to get along 
without '‘education, 1 whereas “education" allowed one to get along 
wirhout “ability.” But when I suddenly asted him, “Yes, but whar 
lias that gor to do with the subject of which we wcre talking? 1 ' he 
had answered, “Nothing at all, but it is past two o’dock of the nigte 
and then one is no longcr supposed to talk sense,” and so we had 
gonc to bed and the matter never had bttn dccided, which was >t 
pi ty, for in the case of little Titus I feit that I was face to face with 
a problcm which I for one wouJd have great difïiculty in unravcling, 
I he poor Jad scemed to have inhented from both parenrs eMCtlv 
thosc qualities which we re bound to bc of absolutely no help to him 
in niaking his way. His handsome Looks we re of very little use to 
him, becausc he was a boy, and the talent for painttng'which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, was so slight and insigniJieant as to bc alniost 
negligible. 

He gave one the impression of an amiablc and rather tender bov 
with excellent manners (the work of Hendrickjc. though where she 
had leamed them hcrself I never was ablc to fathom) "and the best 
of imentions but without any force or stamïna. I asked his father 
what he intendcd to do with him afterwards and Rcmbrandt, in that 
vague way in which he dismissed all subjects that had not some 
direct hearing upon his work, answered; 

“Oh, I suppose he wiU betome an artist.” 

And when I continued: “But how wfll he live?" he said: 

“Oh, wcll, I suppo.se he will live somehow or other." 

And he pcaccfully continued with the porrrait of Jan Lutma, the 
goldsmith, on which he had been worklng for quite a lon«r time and 
which needed a gencral overhauling. ° 

But how was that poor innocent and rather incompetent child ever 
to survive in a World that had been tumed completcly upsidc down 
by the war? r 

His father had had a difficult time making hoth ends meet, but he 
at least had worked in a normal world- The peacc of Westminster 
however. had destroyed all the old values. Even a great manv of 
thosc rich mcrchants who rul cd our rowns and our country fór so 
long and who seemed so firmly cntrcnched that nothing could pos- 
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ribly happen to them, even they had suffered revcrscs from which 
they were never able to reeover and were foreed to go hack to a 
much simpler way of living than that to which they had been ac- 
customcd for three or four generations. And among those just a 
trïfle belovv them on the socSal ladder there was hardly a person 
who in one way or another Ivad not feit the influence of that great 
uphcpval. Etthcr their ships had been destroyed by the English or 
they had speculatcd in wood or gunpowder when they should have 
concentrated all their forces upon cornering the market in hemp 
and mcanwhile other younger or more ambitious and perhaps a 
littlc less oonservative and undoubtcdly much less scmpulous 
firms had grabbed all the right pro fits at the right moment and 
had made mïllions, They were now buying up the town houses and 
country houses of those who had guessed wrong, and they were buy- 
ing themseïves noble carriages and an occasional coat-of^arms to put 
upon the doors of those vehicles. But their taste in fumiture and art 
and music was as had as the marmers they displaycd both in public 
and in private and the pictures they bought camc almost exclusivcly 
from Antwerp and Paris where regular pïcturc-factories were now 
working for ‘‘Ie gout Hollandais,” 

How mild littfc Ticus, with his mild littlc portraits (they were a 
very wcak and therefore bad rcflecrion of those of his father), would 
ever bc able to scll onc of his works to the barbarians of the new 
era of prosperity was something L could not quite see. But the boy 
was still very young and might dccide to do something different 
when he reachcd the age of discretie n. 

As for my own son, he never causcd me any troublc. He scemcd 
to have inherited absolutcly nothing from anybody, ncither from 
his mother nor me, nor for that matter from his grandfather or grand- 
mother. Instcad, hc jumped righr hack to his great-grandfather, my 
own beloved grandfather, and I rejoieed in this biological miracle. . 
For nothing could have been mnre to my taste than to sec all those 
qualities of indcpcndencc and cnthusïasm and efficiency return in 
that fiesh and blood that was so very much my own. 

The youngster had absolutcly no interest in the work that had 
occupied me ever si nee the days of my childhood. 1 ïe was very nice 
to sick people and in a mild and non-commirtal way he feit rat her 
sorry for them too. But he did not Uke them. Hc was too sound 
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himself to have much sympathy for those who wc re suffering from 
some aümenr. Nor did his grandsire’s characteristics manifest them- 
selvcs in a tendcncy toward ehings military. He told me once that 
he would mot mind fïghting but that ït seemed a siliy thing to do, Ie 
was coo dcstructivc—too ai miess to suit practical taste, He wanted to 
make things. And he wanted to make them not only with his brains 
hut also with his hands, for he had fingers that we re as streng as 
steel nippers and he liked ro usc them, And from childhood on (so 
I was told, for during the first ten years of his Life I had been in 
America) he had been busy with windmills and toy carriagcs and 
miniature dredges. But when ï returned from Nieuw Amsterdam he 
was no longcr pottering around with tiny üttlc mi lis made out of 
packing cases and pïcccs of sail which he had begged or stolen at 
the water front (a procccding which seems to have shocked his 
faithful nurse more tban anything else he ever did during a some- 
what obstinate and turbulent career) but he had graduated from such 
futitc pastimes and was beginning to revaluate his practical engineer¬ 
ing experiment* into terms of ccrtain abstract mathcmaticnl formulae 
—formulac which meant nothing at all to me but which he explaincd 
to me as represeming wind-vclocUics and the fricrion of woed upon 
wood and of stonc upon sronc and other intricate details of that me- 
chanical world that will forever remain closed to me. 

Where exactly he had leamed all this I was never able to find out- 
I had fïrst sent him to a school which was famous for the exccllcncc 
of its Latin and Greek teaching. But the re he was a complete failure. 
He went to sleep over his synrax, and his cupy-books containcd dia- 
grams of new hoisting devices instead of those terrible Greek verbs, 
the knowledgc of which was considcred an indispensable part of a 
gcntïeman’s edueption, But whenever I tried to make this clear to 
him, he merely looked pamed and bored and upon one mcmorable 
occasion infonned me that I was talking through my hat (he used 
an even less complimentaiy expression which 1 must refusc to repeat 
here)-that he had uo desire to be a gentleman if f meant by this that 
he would bc allowed to spend hve years at somt university drink ing 
gin and running af ter the servant girls of the town and gcncrally 
misbehaving himself in those ways that were then considered highly 
fashionable among the young men of leisure who deigned to patrom 
Ï 7 .c those institutions of erudition and that, anysvay, he could leam 
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more from ten minutes’ talk with the owner of the “Cow" (a well- 
known m 01 just outsidc the Saint Anthonic Gare, where he was in the 
hahit of spending a great many of those hours he should have heen at 
his desk at school) than from four entirc ycars aimlcssly pawing the 
dreary pages of a Grcek gram mar. 

I then spokc of the beau tics of aneïent poctry and he quictly looked 
at me and said: “But, fat her, have you ever heard the reguiar swish- 
swish of a mill that is running full speed? Could anything be more 
wonderful or more beau rif ui than that?" 

1 then began to discover for myself what must have been dear 
even ro Adam, who certainiy was no shining beaam of intelligence. 
(What a pity that our carlicst ancestor should have been such a ter¬ 
rible bunglcr! Just suppose that he had been a bright fellow likc 
Jacob or Joscph! Ten to onc he would have beaten Jchovah at his 
own süly applc game, but ir is too late now co waste vain regrets 
upon such a hope loss case of stupidity.) ï was beginning to under- 
stand that wc can*t teach our childrcn anything at alL We can ex¬ 
posé them to cducation in the hope that they wïll eatch some of it, 
But just how much or how little of it they catch depends upon ccrtain 
mysterious dements in their make-up, the exact nature of which wül 
probably remain hidden to us for all time, 

But I know this much, that if a boy has a defmite “tcndcncy” 
towards cerrain subjects of leaming, he wül “catch” those subjccts, 
in spite of everv obstacle. But if, on the orher hand, he has no such 
“tendency,” he remains what we phystcians call “immune and wc 
can expose hint as much as we likc, but he will never succeed in 
making that subject an integral part of his mental cquipment. 

1 was noc always as sane upon the subject as t am now aftcr my son 
has been erving to educatc me in this dircction for almost twenty odd 
years. But on the whole I am happy to say l suspeeted the existence 
of this pedagogie axiom long before I had been ablc to prove it and 
as a result the boy has never given me any troublc and I have given 
him as ürtlc rrouble as was possible, considering that I was his father 
and therefore more or less his natural-bom cnerny. 

Poor Rcmbrandr! I was sorry for him when on Sundays, as some- 
times happened, we took our boys out for a walk. Little Titus was 
usually bored, would want to go back home and color his pictures 
or look at a book. Aftcr half an hour he would eomphin that he 
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was tired. Af ter au hour hc wou ld sit down and weep, for he really 
was not strong and got cxhaustcd vcry easily. 

Meanwhiie my own young barbarian would occupy himsdf wirh 
somc mechanica] contrivancc he had put together during the previ- 
ous weck—would try it out on the waters of the Amstcl where the 
winds blcw ever frcsh, would talk of the day when mllls would not 
only pump water and grind fiour and saw wood but would aïso peel 
rice and makc oil and perfonn Heaven only knows what other mir- 
ades. 

Then Titus would look at him and would say, “I hatc mills. They 
are ugly. They make such a noise.” 

And the answer would bc: “Pooht Ugly! They are uscful. Use- 
ful things are never ugly.” 

As for Rcmbrandt, he would listen to this childish convcrsatiorv, 
but it never sccmcd to penerrate to him what they wcre saying. 

“They are young,” he used to comment, once in a while. “They 
will grow out of it, both of them ” 

But there I had my doubts. 

Does any onc ever really “grow out” of someching that was put 
ituo him even beforc the day of his biith? 
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Chafter 28 

HALL AND REMBRANDT 
PICTURE FOR IT 

D URJNG rhc fali of the 
ycar it became more 
and more clear that the situa- 
tion in the northern pit of 
Eiirope must soon Icad to a 
crisis, Our Baltic granarics we re 
in danger and without thosc 
supplics half of our pcople 
wou ld have starved to dearh. 

I don't think that tliere were 
a hond red burghers in the cn- 
tirc Republic who ca red a straw 
for the Polcs, cither as a nat ion 
or as individu als, whilc our re¬ 
lations with the Swcdcs had al- 
ways been most cordial, and fur- 
thermorc the Polcs were Catho- 
li« of a most pronounced and bigoted soit and the Swedes bclongcd 
to our own church, although they look to Lutheranism, rat her than 
to Calvinism. Keverthdess, when it was scen to bc a questton of 
guildcrs and stivers, all pcisonal considcrarions were curtly set asidc 
and as soon as Danzig had been taken by the forces of King Charles, 
a squadron of our sliips was sent to that town—it was recaptured and 
was giveu back to the PolLsh king, 

The situation was not cnrirdy clear. Éven after this cvent wc were 
still supposed to bc at peace with the Swedes and My Lord de Witt 
srrongly tirged a union between the two great Scandinavtart powers, 
Swedcn and Denmark, with the Republic of the United Ncthcrlands 
as the “honcst broker 1 ' kecpïng the peace between the two rivals 
and preventing them from fiying at cach othcr’s throats, 

But this plan failcd as ignominiously as his project for that Eng- 
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lish-Dutch ireaty which he had explaincd to me upin the occasion 
of our mcmorablc interview, In botli instances ir was the town of 
Amsterdam that rudely upset hls calculations. The great Pensionary 
was a “party man-” He firmly believcd in govemment by the *'bcst 
peopJe," and the ' best pcople” of course wcre his own relations and 
their friends, the rich merchants of our big cities. But he was a man 
of such brilliant pans that, almosr against his own will, he was some- 
times obliged to look bevond the immediate inccrests of his party. 
Whcrcas Their Lordships, who ruled us from the big new building 
on tbc Dam, believed the world to end at the dry boundaries and 
invariably put their own profits ahead of rhose of the country as a 
whole, They were wisc and sagacious magistrates and I hasten to 
add that as a rulc their policies coincided with thosc that w ere con- 
sidcrcd most favorabJe for the Republic as a whole. Nevertheless, it 
was a vcry unfortunatc System of govemment, for it allo wed a sin¬ 
gle comraunity to override the cleariy expressed wiU of all of lts 
neighbors. 

But it had been that way ever sincc the beginning of our indc- 
pcndencc and 1 supposc it will continue to be that way until the end, 
for I don’t know of any man or party po werful enough to change 
it unless one of the prinecs of the House of Orangc succeeds in 
making bimself our king, somedung which sccms hardly likcly at 
the present moment when the only surviving rnember of that family 
(with the exceprion of a few negligible cousins in the northern part 
of the country) is a young boy who suffers dreadfully from head- 
aches and who does not secin desrined to live vcry long. 

In this parciculiir instancc it fortunatcly was proved that Amster¬ 
dam had chosen the wiser course. Since the death of my old friends, 
the Bickers, the affairs of the town were managed by a member of 
rhe van Beuningen family. The ftrst half century of our mdependencc 
offered wonderful opportuniries to young men. Jan de Witt was 
only twenty-cight w hen he was appointed to the high est office in 
the state. And Conrad van Beuningen, at the age of thirty-threc, had 
more power than many of the dicrators of ancienr Greccc about 
whom wc read in our history books. He bclongcd to a family that 
was grcatly intcresied not only in the Baltic grain tradc but also 
in the spïcc tradc of the Indies and he was supremety endowed both 
by nature and by years of serious study for the rok he was to püay 
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du ring the next twenty ycars. He was good-looking and hc could 
speak wcll in public—au accomplishmcnt which 1 am sorry to say 
has been sadly ncglected in our communiry, sincc we are rather apt 
to frown upon every form of rhctorical elcgance except that cxrraor- 
dinary variety which is pracriced in the pulpit. 

Buc His Lordship was not given much to sermonizing. As a matter 
of fact, hc was a person of vcry liberal ideas and it was said (though 
no onc could offer any definitc evidence) rhat hc preferred the wis¬ 
dom of Seneca and .Marcus Aurclius to that of Calvin and Knox. But 
as he was cnormmisly rich, such accusations wc re oever uttered be- 
yond a whisper and it is only in recent ycars, when it scems that he 
is afflictcd with the family cursc of insanity, that peoplc are begin- 
ning to speak out a IittIc more openly abouc his heretieal tcndcncies. 

But in the year lóyfi of which 1 am wriring at the present moment, 
no onc in his scnscs wou ld have even dared to hint at such a possï- 
bïliry. And Hls Lordship could devote all his time and all his tre- 
mendous energy towards a rcalization of those plans which should 
turn the Baltic into another Zuvdcr Zee, into a lake that should bc 
dominared by Dutch interests. His friend, the Pertsionary in The 
Haguc, agrecd with the views of Amsterdam in 3 gener al way but 
was inclincd to procced a littlc more cautiously, He had had more 
to do with na vies than vin Beuningen and knew how precarious a 
rhing even a w-ell-equipped fleer remains even under the most favor- 
able eircumstances and how littlc one can dcjïend upon it in time of 
nccd. A snijden storm or an unexpected fog, and victory may sud- 
dcnly bc turned into defeat. Besides, ships cannor be constructed 
ovemight. It takes fourtcen months to buikl onc of those gigantie 
modem men-of-war which mcasure six or seven hundred tons, but 
onc tmfortunarc hit in the powder-magazine will send them to the 
botTom of the occan in less than a minute’s time. 

1 herefore while the Pcnsionaiy was just as anxious as the Burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam to bridlc the ambitions of the Swedish mon¬ 
arch anti keep the old Baltic granarics open for the Dutch tradc, hc 
feit less inclincd to risk the w'holc of the navy upon this one venture. 

' How about England?" hc asked his friend in Amsterdam. “Sup- 
pose that the Lord Protector avails himself of the opportunity which 
is offered by the absence of our ships in the north to stage a landing 
on the Dutch co ast. What will happen then?” 
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Thosc of Amsterdam answered him that sincc the Re public was 
at pc ace with England and even had concludcd a treaty of amity 
vvith thac country, wc need have no fcars from that angle, 

“What are official documems bel een nations'" the Pcnsionary 
replied. "Sincc when has a piecc of paper prevented a peoplc from 
attacking another when ic secmed to chcir own intcrcsts co do so?" 

And he eieed a largc number of instanccs in which empires and 
kingdoms and rcpubtics had treated rhe most sacrcd treaties as me re 
scraps of paper bccause it was to their advantage to do so. But Am¬ 
sterdam refused to give in and sincc our town paid most of the taves 
of the province of Holland and sincc Holland alonc paid al most 
half of 3.11 the tases of the entire Rcpublic, Amsterdam had lts own 
way and for five entire ycars our navy was kept busy in the north. 

During this campaign some of the measures which I had been 
pcmiictcd to suggest wc re tried in practice. and on rhe whole 1 am 
gratcful to say my fcllow practirïoners on board approved of them 
and gave me their hearty coöperaiion. I myself was present at the 
cncountcr in the Sound when the Swedes uirder Wrangel wete de- 
feated, alrhough it cost us the lifc of one of our ablcst comm.rndcrs, 
the famous Witte de With, who was a wild-mnn-of-thc-sca, who 
could swcar almost as well as he could fight, and who had hack cd 
his way through so many naval engagements rhat he secmed to be p?s- 
scssed of a charmed life. On this occasion the tide carried his vesscl 
on a bank, but he tumed ic quickly into a castlc and defended him- 
self until almost all his men were dcad and he himsclf lav dving, 
causing so much admiration by his conduct, even among his enc- 
jnies, thac the next day they sent us his corpse with full military 
honors. 

1 arrived jusc too late to he with de Ruvter when he bombarded 
Nyborg and entcrcd Copenhagen. ï was allo wed, however, to visie 
that town during the winter our admiral spent there and found it of 
very plcasing aspect, reminding me in many ways of our own city 
of Amsterdam, though it strtitk me that the peoplc were a great deal 
gaver than our own and much less inclined to rowdyism. 

1 found it hard to account for this difference in outward behavior 
of the two nations. t have heard it claimcd that the bad weather of 
our lowland, tbc etc mal fog and rain in which wc are obliged to 
dweil from the day we are plaecd in a damp eradlc until the hour 
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we are I o wc red into a water-soaked grave, is at the hottom of our 
depressed mond and depressng ways, Rut surcly rtorhing could bc 
vilcr than the climatc of the Danish Capital, which, like my own town 
of Veere, resembles a pancake afloat on a sea of mud. So it can't be 
that. 

Otliers have told me that “It is the differencc in religion. These 
people are Luthcrans, whereas we are Cakinists," 

I am willing to grant that I wou Ld rather have gone fïshing with 
the Witte nberg refonner rhan with his Geneva n col league, hut what 
L saw herc of the Luthcrati ministers did nor exactiy give me an 
impression of Icvity of spirit. Indeed. I found tliem to be verv much 
like our own dom i nies—perhaps a triflc more hurrun but not very 
much, and just as eager to force their own views upon the rest of 
the world as the best or worst of our Amsterdam dcrics. The most 
likcly sol ui jon was given mc by a young man who was one of the 
aides of AdmiraJ van W assenaar. 

The latrer, a very rich man and lord of the vilhge of Obdam, an 
hereditary member of the Est&tcs of 1 lolland and the owner of a vast 
country place near The Haguc, had begun lifc as the colonel of a 
regiment of cavalry. But duriug the recent Englïsh war, he suddcnïy 
had been ordered to take command of the fleer and he had stepped 
on board his first vesscl as ignorant of naval strategy as a baby is of 
playing the har] wie hord. 

He owed his suddert rise in the world to the face that hc was a 
staunch supporter of rhe party that opposed the House of Orangc. 
whereas de Ruyrer and Tromp and Evertsen and all the others were 
sus pee eed of Jcaniugs toward the little Prinoc. Ho we ver that rnay bc, 
the admirakon-horseback had proved himsdf a very able man and a 
person of tact who had gained the respect and aiïection of his sub- 
ordinares by his plcasant in .inner and his wilLingness to listen to their 
advicc. 

At the time I was summoned to his flagship he was suffe ring 
badly from podagra. A draughty ship’s cabin was no idcal place of 
resïdencc for a man thus afflicted, but he bore his pains with great 
fortitndc and spent most of his time playing backgammon with his 
aidc, who had dcvdopcd a rechniijuc of losing that was truly ad- 
mirable. This young man, theson of a Frisian noblcman and a French 
mother, but who vowed that he would never again set foot in that 
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part of the world whcre a square foot of air weighed ten million 
Flemish pourvds, was an amateur student of politics of no meao abil- 
ity and he had devcloped a sodal theory which grcarly amused mc, 
although I soon realized that in most of what he said, the wish was 
father to the thnughr. 

“The rroublc with our country,” hc used to say while we paced 
up and down the deck, waiting for the Admiral, who was a hand¬ 
some man but rather vain and very parrïcular about his ontward 
appearance, to finish his toilet, “the troublc with our land is the Jack 
of standards wdiich is duc to the lack of a court. In some ways that 
is our strength, but in many other ways it is onc of our great weak- 
ncsses, lt is truc wc can’t just suddenly bc lifeed out of our beds and 
taken to a dungeon in some prison. as happened to the husband of onc 
of my mother’s cousins. It took the greater part of a year to dis¬ 
cover where he was kept and next it took the combined efforts of 
the Estntes of Holland and Friesland and five personal letters of the 
Grand Pensïonary to ger him out agdn. He had, so it appeared, 
laughed a linie too loudly when one of the Mazaria girls was mur- 
dcring the King’s Frcnch a lirtlc more atrociomly than usuaL The 
Cardinal had observed that smile and His Majesty had ohliged his 
faichful servant with a littlc slip of pare h ment, beginning, *dc par 
ie RoL' 

“Good! I grant you that sort of rhing is quite Impossible here, 
and we will put that on the debit side. We have no sovereigns by 
the grace of God* As a rcsulr, we have fewer priests and nor quite só 
many scaffolds, Whatever violencc is committcd is the work of the 
riffraff that has been prcached into a frenzy of destructive holiness 
by the gentlemen of the clorh, hut it is not the resulc of 3 slecplcss 
night or indigestion on the part of onc of the Lord’s anointed. 

“But now rake the credit side. We are a circle without a center. As 
a rcsult, polirically speaking, we wobble, and socially speaking we are 
nowhere at alk We are supposed to be 'a country!’ The poor inno¬ 
cents in Paris or London are stil] undcr the misapprehension that we 
are 'a country.' The day rhcy discover that wc are nothing of the 
sort, but merdy an aggregacion of squabbling, squealing, fighting, 
quarreling little provinccs and cities and hamlets, cach onc with the 
pretension of bcing the equal of the grand duchy of Muscoyy, they 
will fall upon us and divide us aniong themselves, as Philip of Macc- 
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don feil vipon the so-calicd independent dcmocracies of ancient 
Crccce and took away their Ubcrry. 

“Being a race of merry pirates, the inhabitants of our scacoast, who 
are devils when it comes to discipline, but perfect angels when rherc 
is any fighting to be donc, may bc ablc to hold out a linie longcr 
than if we we re sorae inland state like that curious kingdom of 
Pof and wherc I spent six whole months or one hundred and eighey- 
tive days this spring and where ever)’ truckman and stevedore is a 
counr or duke in his owti right and has the power to veto any law 
he does not like. 

“But I was telling you what is wrong wïth our sodal system. Wel], 
we have no rallying-point—wc are without any standards whatso- 
ever. Standards of conduct and standards of beautv and standards of 
custonis or manners may not bc neecssary for such a genius as that 
pain ter friend of yours of whom you have to!d me so much, and 
who lives with his cook and has children by her and quictly goes on 
painting, but most of us are no gcmuscs, and without standards wc 
are lost, like ships at sea without a compass. 

“As a vcry young man I went to London and 1 was there again 
as a sort of scerctary du ring the negotiations at Westminsrer. The 
difference between the London of the Stuarts and the London of 
the Roundheads was ïncredible. I was vcry young when Hts late 
Majesty was srill possessed of his head, and when one is vcry young. 
everything looks finc. But the people still had manners—they stil! 
had a code which told them what to do on all occasions and it made 
the whole social machincry run smoothly and cvenly and quitc 
pleasantly for all conccmcd. 

“But two years ago-Heavens abovc! what a dilïcrence! One heard 
the social machine ere uk and groan. Each one of the men and women 
one met in the strects sec m cd to have worked out somc Iittlc system 
of behavior of his or her own, and as not two of these Systems were 
alike, the result mcant conti nual friction—a chaos of conflict mg in- 
terests which made me fccl as if I were being entertained by my uncle 
of Witmarsum, who is fameus for his dog-kennds and whose chief 
pastime in lifc is to invite his friends and rdarives to be present when 
the brutes are being fed. 

"Wc had a few audicnces with the Lord Protector and 1 have 
never met a more charming or a more urbane man in all my days. 
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But rhen, hc was a laruied nobleman of the old school and had been 
brought up undcr the monarchy. 

“But take France ur ttaly, for I bclieve you told me that you had 
been the re oncc. In cach one of those counrrics therc is a court wirh 
a king and that eourt b the bureau of srandards for everything that 
bas to do with a civilbied existence. His Majcsty deeides that he must 
no longer dive into his goulash with his fingers, but use a fork, and 
the vvholc country, or at least that pan of it that wants to be coti* 
sidcred civilized (and the rest does not matter), ha stens to go to the 
silvcrsmtth’s shop and order a couple of forks for every member of 
their rcspectivc families. 

* Or His Majesty wants to build himself a new palacc. He knows 
not hing ahouc bricks and mortar himself and therefore hc sends for 
the best arcbitccts in the land and says; ‘Messieurs, go to it.* I don’t 
mean to say that you and I wïll invariably agrec that they are the best 
architccts according to our own tastes, but never mind, they are 
bound ro be among the best, otherwisc they would nor have gór the 
job. 

“Or His Majcsty bccomcs enamored of a bcautiful damozcl and 
wants to lionur her by such a feast as tliis world has never seen. Hc 
sends for rhe kst hddlcrs and the best dancing masters and says: 
‘Gentlemen, it is up to you to show us what you can do, and p lease 
don’t disappoint us, for our royal displeasure would be fatal ro your 
reputation/ Do they work their poot braïns overtimc to plcasc' His 
Majesty? I assurc you rhcy do. And their music and their plays set a 
Standard for all others. r ' 

'Or again His Majesty wants ro enlïvcn the dull walls of his castle 
I Ie asks who are considered the besr painters witlijn his rcalm and 
tclls thetn ro get out rheir palettes and their bnishes and give hïm 
what is the best. I repeat, this best’ may not be the W according to 
your taste or according to my indmduat taste, because we happen to 
be peoplc of profoimd discnminadon, bur at least it is a sort of norm 
for those hordes of patiënt subjects who have no more idca of taste 
than my dog Nero has of how to catch storb. 

‘‘And the rcsult is a pleasant average of behavior and of comedics 
and tragedies and pamnngs and sculpture and of cookery and dancing 
and Jove-mnking. ö 

“In our Rcpublic w« hart , fr w popfe who „ far , w [fm 
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average, for we are a nation that is by no means devoid of ability 
and talent—I might even say genius. Hut our ‘average' is bad, We 
reaily have no average. We have whatever it plcases cvery man and 
every woman (and som crimes every child) in cvery Street of cveiy 
town and village to give us, lt is good cnough for them. It suics their 
needs. We don't iike it? Very well, wc know what we can do about 
it! And so white we have worked oursclves up to the rank of a God- 
fearing, prosperotis and highly respectable nation. wc have in every- 
thing that does not pertain to our fcar of God. our prosperity or our 
mcrcdiblc rcspccrabiliry, remamed what we were four hundred years 
ago when my ancestors killed your onecstors with pitchforks and 
bludgeons. We have remainod a rowdy tnob of self-embarrassed and 
chimsy yokcls who cither giggle or moan and as a rulc gigglc when 
they ought to be moaning and moan when they ought to be laugh- 
ing. ...” 

But at that moment the Admiral had iïnished bis toilet and sent 
for me and 1 never quite heard the end of this diverting speech. But 
] think that I know what young Air/cma had meant. Denmark was 
a country dominated by a single big town and that town, ever since 
it had been founded, six hundred years before, had been a royal resi- 
dcncc and school of marmers wbich was attcmlcd by pupils from all 
over the tand. Whcreas we at home had been ieft to our own devices 
-cvery man for liimsdf and rhc Devil takc the hindmost! Whieh the 
De vil had not faiïed to do, as I discovered the moment I rcttimed to 
Amsterdam. 

For the last cight years we had been building a new Town Hall. 
As soon as the Fe ace of Wcstphalia had been signed and our indc- 
pendence had been recogni/cd, Jacob van Campen had been ordcred 
to draw up plans for a new civic center. The old Town Hall was 
considered a littlc roo shabby for a city of quirc such magnificcnce 
as ours. Besides, the building had grown much too small and no one 
feit verv sorrv when ir burned down du ring that mcmorable Sotur- 
day night in julv of '52 when a cousin of Remb randt 1 s friend, Bur- 
gomaster Six, saved the books of the city bank and galned the 
everlasting devotion of the grateful depositors. 

For cight long years one part of the Dam, right behind the ruïns 
of the old Town Hall, had been bidden from our view by a high 
wooden fencc. Meanwhïle wc Had heard scones of the wonder f ul 
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things that wcre going on bchind that fencc, whïch by rhen had bc- 
come an excellent advcrtisement for the thoroughrtcss of our public 
school system, as the usual dirry words wcre written as lov as a foot 
from the ground, showing that even the youngest of our children 
wcre able to write and spcll corrcctly. 

Every citizen knew exactly how many Nonvcgian pines had been 
sunk into the ground to give this building rhe nccessary stability. (I 
was the only cxception. ha ving no bram for fïgurcs, bur the number 
ran somewhere bet ween cwelve and fourteen thousand. which made 
a forest of respcctablc dimcnsïons.) And every ci ri7.cn knew the 
width of the basement and the heighc of the towers had been carc- 
ftilly rectum red, togctlier with the number of rooms (including, as 
I remember, three different and separate jails) and the number of 
chimncys and the water reservoirs on the top door whïch wcre to 
protcct the building against fire. 

But what had interested us most of all had been the plans for the 
«tenor dccoraring of all these many scatcly mansi ons that wcre to 
be oecupied by Their Lordships the Burgomasters and by the high 
court of justice and by the aldermen and sheriffs and by the tas¬ 
gat herers and by all the many orher dignitarics that made up what 
we wcre pleascd to call our "magistrates." Thcrc would bc need of 
a grcar many pierures and who was better firred for such a task tlian 
Rembrandr? ï Ic had shown rhem that he could handle the most com- 
plicatcd subjccts in a superb way and that sïze and shapc of rhe can¬ 
vas mcant nothing to him provided he was rcally interested in the 
subject. Apcordingly ever since I rctumed from America I had made 
it a point 10 speak to eveiy one who possibly might have somc influ- 
cncc with the authoritics to say a good word for the man who was 
the idcal candidatc for this very important task. And many of those 
whom I approaehcd had answered, "Yes, that is a good idca. A verv 
good ïdea. Mc is the feïlow who painted that hrge picture that now 
hangs in the Doelen?" And without «ception they had promlsed 
that they would do their best to give my friend at least a few of rhe 
orders that we re to be placcd among the local painrers. 

But when I happened to meer them again, they were always full 
of excuses. “Ycs, they had menrioned his~ name to His Lordship the 
firsr Biirgomaster, the last time they saw him.” Or again, “The big 
reception room which is a hundred by a hundred and twenty fcct 
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js just the soit of room that man Rcmb randt ought to do, but the 
roof was not quitc ready yet and thcrcfore it was impossable to judge 
of the lïght cffccts and unrit the roof had been finished, it would be 
impossiblc to mnkc a de cision.” 

.Mcanwhile 1 learned that Bol and Fiinck and Jan Licvcns and 
scvcral orhers wc re busy in their studios on portraits and allegorical 
works that wc re to fïnd a place in the new edificc, while Jan Bron- 
chorst was about to submit elaborenc plans for the ceiJings of the 
new court-room. 

The public at largc did not rake a great deal of interest in tbis 
whole matter. As long as Their Lordships had thought fit to place 
their orders with snelt and such pameers, w r cll, why talk about it? 
Their Lordships undoubrcdly knew what they wanred and 1 heir 
Lordships undoubtedlv knew best, 

When it becatnc known that practically all the ucccssary bits of 
sculpturc bad been contmissioned to a certain Acrr Quellin, who was 
a native of Antwerp, a voice was heard here and there asking whether 
wc had no artists of out own who could do that sort of work just 
as we II as a forcigncr, but sincc it was conceded by every one w r lto 
laid claim to a gcntccl raste that the Bclguin palntets w c re far su¬ 
perior to our own—muclt less enarse in their subjects and infimrely 
more reftned in their treatment of the nude {and as furthermore 
Quellin happened to bc onc of the ablest sculptors of our time), 
these munnarings wc re never taken ven - sertously, and on the w’holc 
the pop ui ace approved most heartüy of the choice of their miers. 

1 knew both Fiinck and Bol from the days they had been Rcm- 
brandt’s puptls and I went to sec them. They we re quite loyal to their 
fonner teacher and wished that they could bc of assisranoc to him. 
But both of them agreed that it would be suiridal for them if they 
shnuIJ iry to agiiarc on his behalf in any way that might bc con- 
stnicted as a personal intcrfcrcnec with the plans of Their Lordships. 

“Even now,” Bol told me frankly, “we may at any moment be 
replaccd by somc Fleming who paints more in the Rubens marnier 
than wc do, Rubens is the greac man hete. He and Jordaens are our 
ticrocs. Rcmbrandt? Why, he is either too dark or too muddy or too 
something to pleasc our public. Both Fiinck and I and practically all 
the men that studitd with our old mast er have been obligcd to changc 
our tcchuiquc, become a lirtle more Fïemish, a little more Ruben- 
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esque—if you understand me—co keep our cusromcrs. If we had not 
done that, we would now be starving to dcarh. If you don’t belave 
me 4 go to anv of i]ie art-dealers and ask chctn whether they will rake 
a chancc on Rembrand*. \ es, here and the re a man who sclls to the 
Italian tradc. Perhaps beeausc there is so much sunshine in Italv that 
they can stand something a Jitrle dull better than we. But the uthers? 
I hey won’r touch liim. They won’t come ncar him. And if we went 
to Thcir Lordships and suggested the name of Rembrandt, they 
would show us the doorband ask us to mind our own business, which 
consists in bcing just as Flenush as we can bc.” 

I knew that they wen right, but refused to give up. The next time 
I was m 1 he Hague, I mentioned the subject to My Lord dc Witt. 

“I Jont know tnuch about such marters,” he confesscd, “and the 
Lord havemercyon my soul if it ever shodd become known tl,at 
1 had da red to makt a suggestion concerning anything that had to do 
wirh the purely domestïc affairs of that very independent city If it 
should bc rumored that I «as in favor of yetlow curtains, Their 
Lordships would at once order cvety curtain in tlie whole place to 
bc dyetl a bnghr green. No, 1 date not interfcre in any wav but I 
«uil give you a letter to my unclc. Ile is a man of sen* and a mnn 
oi taste and not without inikence in his own country " 

Tl,is was cxpressüigir var,- mildly, for evay m kn W , hat ™,h- 
mg could lic acconiplished m Amsterdam without the silent appro- 
batM&n of rhe farnous Lord of Polsbroek. ' 

Thb titk was one which he had aequired in later Life by boy™ 
himself the sdgneunal nghts to the village of Polsbroek. Why he did 
the;, I do nor know, for as simple Co melis de Gracf he was known 
, anti Wldc a5 th ? uncrowned ^"g of .Amsterdam and as one of 
rhe strongest men m the Rcpublic. He was not reully an unde of 
My Lord Jan but of h» wife, the former Wendcla Bicker. That, 
hovvever, made Uttle different*. If the two men had not been re^ 
kted at all, they would have apprcciated cach other just as genuinely. 
For they borh we re ƒ ar above the average in intelligent and integ- 
nry and as ncithcr of them coveted ontward glory, or dignity fhav- 
ng enough of the Utter not to bc obliged to worty about the former), 

tïor 8 ™" s ,n, ° conflict abuui ™ 

U hether My Lord of Polsbroek was as staunch a party man as his 
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famous ncphcw or had secret leanings towards the House of Orange, 
no onc was ever ablc to discover. Hc never quite gave himsclf away, 
bcing perhaps too much of a philosopher to rmke a good poli ti dan. 
ïe was his business to sce that Amsterdam remained the most pros- 
pcrous city of the old continent and for that reason he wished to rc- 
main on cordial terms with the govemment of the Republic as 
represented by the Estatcs General who met in The lïague. His 
nephew by mairiagc happened to bc the most ïnfluential person in the 
Estates General. It rcally was a most perfect arrangement. The uncle 
acted as gcncral adviser to the ncphcw, whilc the ncphcw kept the uncle 
informed about everyrhing that happened in his corner of the woods. 
From such partnership grcac things are bom and as long as both men 
lived, the country enjoyed such afflucnce and such uninterrupted 
good fortune that the perïod of iheir cooperation will probably go 
down in hlstory as the Golden Agc of nur Republic. 

But in the matter of art, 1 found His Lordship was about as help- 
less as hts nephew had pretended to be. 

] found him in his house on the ïïecrcngracht to which the family 
had moved when thev ccascd to be cloth-dcalcrs a nd we re promored 
to the rank of mcrchant-pmces. But nothing cnuld have been more 
ddighrful or cordial than his rcception. Like all men of big affairs, 
he sccmcd to have plcnty of time for cverything and bade me be 
scatcd and at once spokc most sympathctically about the loss I had 
sufTered. 

(t An outrage" hc said, “a perfect outrage and absolutcly inexcus- 
ablc. But what wiil you? The rabble needs a vicrim once in a whik. 
1 am sorry that this time the popular lighrning (which is about as 
reasonablc as that of the great god Zeus) has struck one for whom 
t fccl such sincere pcisonal regard. And you shall have full redress. 
You shall receivc full compcnsation for cverything you lost. Unfor- 
tunately such things procced rather slowly. That is one of the most 
rcgrettablc sides of our form of govemment. lf wc lived under a 
monarchy, such a wrong cnuld be settlcd in onc quartcr of the time 
it takes to do such a rhinc: hete. Onc royal signature and the difR- 
culty would be out of the vvay. Also if the royal signature for somc 
reason we re not granred, you would never sec a cent of your money, 
and your childrcn and grandchildren could die in the alms-house and 
His Majcstv would not care. Hcrc, under our System of govemment, 
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you are at least rcasonably certain that pan of the funds wUl bc in 
your hands bef ore you die and thac voor son will get the rest. T 
wonder why govemments always work so slowly, But au official 
cxchcqucr is Iikc those ingenieus bow-ncts with which, in the days of 
my yourh T I used to careh eek E verve hing can go in. bur nothing can 
ever go out. However, in what way can I hope to bc of service to 
you to-day?” 

I told hint. He threw his hands up in a gesture of despair. 

Ask me something clse,” lic said. “Ask nte something easy like 
dectanng war upon the Empcror or making the East India Company 
publish a true account of their last year’s budget. Ask me to have you 
appointed ambassador-m-ettraordiriary to the courr of the Great 
Khan. Ask me to have the Amstel diverted into the North Sea jn- 
stead of the Zuyder Zee. But don’t ask me to risk my position and 
my prestige in a matter of this soit. 11 

I look cd at him and was dumbfounded. Hcrc was My Lord of 
Polsbroek, without whose pennission (as the peoplc used co say) 
it could not even raio in Amsterdam, confessing to me, a poor ïecch, 
that he could not order a few pictures for his new Towit Hall from 
the greatest painter alive. and for what rcason-for what rcason on 
carth? I asked him. I asked him humbly and politdy, but neverthe- 
less I asked him. What considcratlons of a politici nature could 
obligc him to give nic such a disappninting answer? 

“What considerarions of a politica! nature?*' hc hurst forth. ‘ Poli¬ 
tics be damned. I will appoint any man to anv place I pleasc as Jong 
as it is a matter of politics, but that is just it! This is not a matter of 
politics, This is a matter of rdigion-of iheology-of the one thing 
I hare vowed I would keep ckar of, all the rest of m V live-lone 
days.” ' ö 

“But surely,” I answered. “Your Lordship need not ask Remb randt 
to paint an allcgoncal picture that could possibly shock the pious 
Hc is most excellent at portraits. You must need a great manv por- 

rrans for the new Town Hall. AUegoricd pictures never wére his 
strong poïnt anyway* w 

“My dear Dwtor," hc said, and looked at me the way I had no- 
nced other peoplc look before. when I had asked a particukrly fool- 
ish question, “don’t you sce how it is? You mav think that we are 
almtghty ar the Town Hall, that wc can do as'we plcase. We can 
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to a certain cxtcnt but wc have to procecd very carefully. Af ter all, 
there are window-panes in our houscs and it costs a lot to replace 
them. The ckrgy still has a hold upon the masses thac wc philoso- 
phers are a littlc too apt to overlook. And numbers count, cspccially 
in a city iike this th3t lias no court and tlvercforc no life-giiards, Some 
of our col leagues know this and make usc of it to excellent purposc. 
I have onc in mind, a certain Valckcnier. His father made a lot of 
moncy in the East India Company. He is one of the most unpleasant 
pcoplc I have ever met and he has a temper that is as nasry as the 
bitc of a sturgeon* But hc is inrclligcnt and he has a ccrrific amount of 
ambitinn. I Ic wants to succecd van Bcunmgen if that poor man 
should ever he shipwrcckcd on one of his endless voyages. He has 
not a friend among the members of the city ctmnciL But he needs 
a partv—some one to back him up. Wc watched him turn pious al- 
rnost overnighr. He has not onc single quality of a truc Christian and 
is a haceful and spiteful man. But every Sunday—three tiines every 
Sunday—you can sce him in his pew in the New Church. 

“The ‘stmll people’ wotship him as one of their own. What would 
he say, or rat her whit would hc not say, if 1 suggested that wc give a 
commission for an official pon rak to a man who lives in open sin 
with his niaidservant? He would drop a hint and the dominics would 
pound their pulpks and would start their usual fulminadons against 
the new Sodom and would preach sermons about the whore of 
Baby Ion and it might end in bloodshcd. 

“And now I don't even consider the possibility of his finding out 
that you, of all people, suggested this to me. You, a mere surgeon 
who rried to chcac Jchovah out of his allottcd mcasure of pain—you, 
an iconoclast who tried to set woman free from onc of her most 
disastrous burdens. Why, wc would have to turn the whole city into 
an armed camp if 1 so tnucb as suggested the name of this man 
van Rijn for a single piece of work. 

“Ask me some other favor and it is granted before you even ex¬ 
press the wish. But let mc die in pcace. Our day wil] soon be over. 
I have spent much of my time reading books of history. For every 
fïve years that the world has Iteen ruled by Rcason, the human race 
has insist cd upon five hundred du ring which it should obey the dic- 
tates of lts own passions and prejudices and follics and foibles, You 
see, I am cjuite eloquent upon the subject. Mankind has but onc 
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encmy, Ets own stupidity, but it lovcs that encmy as truly and as 
dcvorcdly as many a poor simpleton who is married to a shrew lovcs 
and obevs the crcaturc who bas turn cd liis cxistencc inro a living heil, 
*T would like to oblige you. 1 will give orders that the new Town 
Hall be bumed down if that pi cases you, But as for giving an order 
io your friend van Rijn, no, that I won’t do becausc ï can't do it,” 

I saw his point and thanked him for his courtesy and cook my 
leave, 

The new Town Hall was inaugurated with many ceremonies. 
There was a service in the OLd Church and a service in the New 
Church and a procession of all the digniraries conncctcd in any way 
with the govemment of the city and there werc public performances 
on the Dam and there was music and a great deal of patriotism and a 
great deal of dnmkenness, as is apt to occur on such occasions. 1 
spent the day quicrly at home and in the cvening went to Rem¬ 
brand t’s house and hclpcd him polish some platcs, for he was in the 
midst of one of his attacks of etching when he was apt co work 
twenty hours a day. 

But ere I finish this chaprer, I must run ahead a few years and teil 
of somerhing that happened much later, 

In the month of Febmary of the ycar i66o Govaert Flinck, who 
was still working on the decoration of the big gallery in the Town 
Hall, dïcd. He had been sick for qiutc a long time and it was known 
that he would nor bc able to finish the work lic had begun. Just then 
my old friend and collcague, Doctor Tulp, was treasurer of the town 
of Amsterdam. He had achieved much greatcr honors in the world 
than I and was then one of the most respcctcd burghers of our town. 
But we had always remained on a plcasanc and cordial footing and 
besides I knew that hc had a great admiration for Rembrandt, who 
had painted his picture some twenty odd years bef ore when they 
werc both still comparativcly yotmg men and at the beginning of 
their respective ca re ets. 

Since that time. Tulp never again met Rembrandt, and the last 
time he had had his poitnit painted he had had it done by a foreign 
artist. Ncverthdess I decidcd to say a good word for Rembrandt 
and as the Town Hall was no longcr a novclty and no one paid 
much attention to it exccpt tliose who went there on business and 
native Amstcrdamcrs who had to entertain guests from abroad, 
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whom they dragged nght frorn the boat to the Dam to bchold the 
“eighth wonder of rhe world" and tel] them that in the globe carried 
by the Hercules who guarded the entrancc gates, there was room for 
at Lenst three peoplc enjoying a mcal at a middlc-sizcd tablc-as in 
short the Town Hall and its dccorarïons were no longcr in the pub¬ 
lic and in the dcrical eyes, the excellent Tulp complied wirh my 
wishes and Rcmbrntuit was told to continue the work which his own 
pupil had nor been ablc to finish. 
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lt was to be au hiscorical picture rep resem ing rhe great Batavian 
hero, Claudius Civilis, who for a short period of years had set our 
country free from the mie of the Romans. AH tbïs of course had 
happened a long time ago and no onc knew exactïy where or under 
what circumsrances, but cvery wdl-behaved child eau ld reel off the 
date: “100 B.c. the Romans arrïved in our country and 50 h.c. Clau- 
dius Qvilis set our country free from the Roman yoke.” 

Rembrandc showed less ent I111 si asm than l had cvpectcd. This or¬ 
der was what hc cal led “mustard that co mes aftcr the meal/’ and 
truc enough, it was not vcry flattering for him to hc called in only 
as a soft of stopgap. But once he had started, hts enthusiasm grew 
by leaps and bounds. He dccided thar si nee this was a conspiracy, 
the sccnc must have been laid at night and in the dark, when the 
Romans wc re supposed to have gonc to bed. He chosc an enormous 
canvas, al most sixry fect square, the largest canvas he had ever han¬ 
dled, and he made the Batavian rebel the center of a festive inca!, 
du ring which he explains to his friends and foUowers what his plans 
are for the coming uprising, 

The problcm of having the entire scene bathed in the light of a 
few small oil lamps fascinated him. He spent months on it and pro- 
duced something so weird and mysterieus that it made me fee! queer 
to look at ir. The figure of the onc-eycd Claudius dominated the 
scene. The sword in his hand glistened ominously. I cxpected great 
things of this work of art and eagcrly awaitcd the day when it 
should hc hung in its place. 

Rembrandc was to get only 1,000 florins for the whole picture 
(no more than Flinck would have received), but I was surc it wou ld 
cause so much talk that hc would be completely tchabilitatcd in the 
eves of his neighbors and, what was even more important from a 
ptirely practical point of view, in the eyes of the art-dealers, 

But the magistrates rejcctcd it. Thcy rqccted it flatiy and uncerc- 
monkmsly. Somc said that Claudius Civilis looked too much like 
Manui bal. As the Carthaginian hero had also lost one cve in battlc, 
they had some cxcusc for this complainr, but it really had vcry lit- 
tlc to do with the valuc of the picture as a work of an. 

Othcrs said it was too dark. SnII others complained that the light 
was all wrong, that no onc ever had scen a lamp that threw such 
shadows. It was never hung in the hig gallery, lt was at once rc- 
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niovcd to rhe garrct to bc srorcd away tintil some furore darc whcn 
1 licir Lordships should dccide whar else they could do wich this 
monscrous canvas thit was by fat too large for any ordinary room 
and muüh too bcautiful for ordinary pcopic. To rbis day I do noc 
know what becarnc of jt. I have heard rhat it was cut ioto four picccs 
and sold to a junk-dcaler. 

Just about a year ago 1 hap pene d to have a patiënt who had been 
scerctary to My Lord van Beuningcn during his last voyage to 
Sweden. He told me that in Stockholm lic had seen a picture ehat 
look cd very mueb like a sketch that was hanging on my walk The 
sketch in tjuesdon was a small pen and ink srudy for the Claudius 
Civilis which ycars before 1 had fished out of Rembrandt’s fire place 
(fortumtcly it was su turner), into which he had thrown it in a mo* 
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ment of despair. 1 asked the young man whecher he was certain and 
he said yes. I asked him how large the picture was and he answered, 
“About half of the wall of your room." 

Theti I begged him to describe it to me a little more in detail and 
I rccogtiizcd the central part of the Claudius Civilis picture. 

But it ruay have been nicrely a copy- Or the young man was mis- 
raken. For although I wrote to Stockholm and for years afterwards 
interviewed every onc who retumed from the Swedish Capital, I 
never oould discover another tracé of this lost masterpiece. 

The open space in the gallery left behind by the death of Flinck 
was fillcd in by some local talent whose name ï have forgotten. 

And Rembrandt was oblïged to split his fee wkh this young man. 
as it did not seem fair to Thcir Lordships that a man should bc paid 
for work he had not really done. 
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Chapter 29 

REM BRANDT RECEIVES A C ALLER. HE PROVES TO BE 
AN OFFICIAL FROM THE BANKRUPTCY COURT 

I T IS curious how onc loses track 
of time when one is at sea. Be- 
sidcs, my trips of inspcction to uur 
squadrons in the Baltic took place 
at such irregutar periods that I have 
no very clcar rccoHecrion of any 
of them. Thcy have bccomc one 
vast blur «pon my mcmory—a blur 
composed of uncomfortablc bcrths 
in uncomfortable cabins—of tuiser- 
able hours of wetness and dcprcs- 
sion in some small boat that was 
being rowed to the flagship—of 
miserable hours of wetness and de- 
prcssion a short while later in the 
same litde bout that was now being 
rowed back to sliorc—of quarrcls with superannuated but obstinate 
ship s surgeons—of pleasant ditmers with captains who had but one 
wish in lifc-to invirc the Lords of all the Admirakics on board their 
ships and then makc them stay on deck to take part in some major 
engagement, of long, placid sails along the flat coasts of northem 
Gennany and Denmark and of sick and woundcd pcoplc who hated 
to die and whom one could not possibly hope to save for lack of even 
the most primitive and elemcntary sanïtary prccautions. 

Herc and there in this blur there is a short breathing space caused 
bv a week or perhaps a fortnight on shorc. lt was during one of these 
periods of respite that nfter a bard day’s work preparing a report 
for the Pcnsionary I decided to take a walk, and a walk with me 
always led right around the corner to Rembrandt’s house. 

The house looked no different from other times, but as soon :is I 
had entered, I knew that something was wrong. Two scrange hats 
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were lying on the table in the entrance and I hcard the noise of un- 
famihar votces coming frorn upstairs, 1 went into the living room, 
whcre l found Hendrickje busy putting littlc Camelia to bed. She 
asked me to go into the litde garden hy the sidc of the house and 
wait for her. Shortly aftcrwards she joined me. 

“We have had a terrible day,” was the fitst thing she said. “I am 
very tired. If you don't mind, I will sit down wkh you for a mo¬ 
ment.” For though we all likcd her sincerely and rrcatcd her in 
every way as if she wcre rcally Rcmbrandt’s wife, she could not gct 
over a ccrtain shyness whcn she was in the company of those who 
bclongcd to what she still considered a highcr class of society. 

“What has happencd?" I askcd her, 

“Oh, just the usual thing, Pcople with bills, Groccrs and bakers 
and the butchcr. Then more pcople with bills. Paint dealers, money- 
lenders, I don’t know them all by name bur it was pretty awful.” 

Just then Rembrandt himself appeared in the doorway, 

“I got rid of those cwo,” he said. ’*I wonder how many more there 
will be ro-day ” 

“Perhaps none,” Hendrickje suggested, 

“No, when they once begin to come, they go on the wholc day, 
Can I have somerhing to drink? Ts there any gin kft in the house? 
1 shall have co work aü night to makc up for these mwrraptbns," 

Hendrickje got the gin. Rembrandt took two glasses. 

“Such days are terrible,” Rembrandt said. “I have just snrtcd two 
new picturcs and those fools come and talk to me about money! 
Well, I have not got any. That is simplc enough, isn’t it?” 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Don’t open,” Rembrandt told Hendrickje. who had got up. 
"Don’t let them in, They will go away soon enough.” 

“Bur then they will be back early to-morrow moming.” 

“In the mcantime l shall have been ablc to do a wholc nirrht’s 
work,” 

“What are you doing now?" I asked him. 

“Mnsrly oil. I am doing one ctching, a porrtait of Jan Lutma, the 
goldsmith. Hls family ordered ir. But for the rest, just picrures. 
Biblical subjects. I hete are not many portraits ordered these days. 
And those who order won’t pay. Last ycar I did one for a Spanïard, 
a portrait of his daughter, He paid me seventy^five guildets in ad- 
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van cc and then he saïd that Kc did noc think rhc likcncss was any 
good and wanted his moncy back. Hc is srill af ter me with his 
lawycrs. No, the war has killed the port ruit business and besides, 1 
im too old now to sit bef ore my casel and bc cold what to do and 
how they want little Wimmie to hold a dcad parrot and how Iittlc 
Susie must absolute!y wear that dress of brown and pink. If there 
are any dcad parrots to be put in the picrurc, I wil! put them wherc 
I like them mysclf. And so ï paint Biblical picturcs. VVhen t do that 
my models can’t talk hack, lf I want to put Joseph here and Potï- 
phar there, they don*t say, ‘Ah, sir, but we would rat her face the 
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üthcï way around.’ They stay where I put them and when Jacoh 
blesses the litrlc chüdfcn no ont is going to tel! me what colnr the 
counrcrpane of his bed should have, Mcanwhile these people out 
there seem ra have given up hope. At least, they have stopped knock- 
ing,” and he poured himself another gin, 

“A lovcly day/' ï said, to say somerhing. 

But this mercly angered him. M A lovcly day? Good God! A tovely 
day indeed! Yes, the sun was shining, I believc, but if you had had 
my sort of a day—’’ 

“What has happened?" 

“Oh, the old story” 

“Pcople who wam money?” 

“Thai is no longcr a stom That is a legend. But it is about Titus " 
“But the boy is perfectly wcll, isn’t he?” 

“Bctter than ever. But it is about his inherirance.” 
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And [hen 1 undetstood what hc was driving at. It was the question 
wliich I had found ment ion cd in the report Lodcwijk had given me, 

What I had dreaded for such a long time seemed at last to have 
happen cd. The u nel es and aunts of young Titus had asked for an 
accounting and Rembrandt apparcnrly had donc nothing about it, 
had put their letters asidc and had not even taken the troublc to 
answer them* Thercupon they had insisted upon a public inspcction 
of his books (as if the poor man had ever heard of such a thing as 
book-keeping!) to sce whether at least part of their ncphcw’s non- 
existing fortunc was still intact and present. 

And now they had threatened him with court procecdings and had 
hinted that they wou ld ask the Chamber of Orphans to attach the 
house in the Brccstraar and sell its contents at public auction that 
Titus might receive his legal share of hls mother's inhcritance. 

1 wtsh that I had been in town when that had happened, for most 
likcly hc would have come to me and I wou ld at least have been ablc 
to send him co a rcliable advocate who could have advised him. But 
Rembrandt, confuscd and panic-strieken, had asked the firsc person 
who happened to come to his studio ro give him the name of a lawyer 
—“any lawyer will do’—and that person happened to bc an art-dealcr 
of rather doubtful re pu rat ion who had callcd on him in the hope of 
sclling him a spurinus Michclangclo and hc had answered, “Yes, so 
and so is an excellent man. Ranks as high as the best of them*” 

And he had sent Rembrandt to a shysrcr. This fellow piobably 
knew that the situatie n was hopeless but, in order to keep his hands 
on at least part of his dient’s tangible assecs, he suggested that Rem- 
brandr have his house on the Brccstraat transferred officially to Titus, 
as “part of the boy*s matcmal mheritancc.” 

The meaning of this move should have been clear to any one not 
quirc as incxpcricnccd in such matters as Rembrandt. It was an at- 
tempt to pfacate the Uylenburgh relatives by swindling the other 
credirors. IIow this lawyer ever was able to persuade Rembrandt to 
acccdc to such a desperate plan I do not know, exccpt that hc prob- 
ably did not pay the least attenrion to any thing that was bcing saki 
bevond a vague and pained “yes" or "no" and “Will this takc long, 
or can I go back to work now?” 

But of course in order to make this transfer “official” (and nothing 
less would bc acceptcd by Titus* unclcs and aunts), the deed of 
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transfer had to bc attcsted bcfore the Chambet of Orphans, an insri- 
tutc that was knowit for its severity and its sernputous honcsty. 

Thcy, so it seemed, had asked no questions, wdl knowing that not 
a soul in the world would date to appear bef ore them and ask them 
blandly to register a house as “orphan’s good” when said house was 
no longcr in the possession of the donor but had bclongcd for ycars 
to a syndicarc of crcditors. But for the nonce, these worthy gentle¬ 
men were mistaken. Rembrandt, totally ignorant of business meth- 
ods, had not even bothered to re ll them that the house was hcavtly 
mortgaged. The transfer had heen made and the next moraing of 
course all the o:her crcditors knew what had happened, To say that 
then the fat was in the fire was to express it mildlv. The two hats 1 
had seen in the hall bclongcd to two of the main crcditors, Thcy had 
insisted upon bcing rcceivcd. They had cal led Rembrandt a swindlcr, 
and I could hardly blomc them for bcing vcry angry. They had asked 
that the deed giving Titus his father’s house as part of his mortier‘s 
inheritancc bc revoked within twenty-four hours and thcy had 
tlireatcncd that unless he give them his written promise to this effect 
and gïvc it to them then and therc, thcy would serve papers in bank- 
ruptcy on him beforc the end of the day. 

Rembrandt had listened to them vaguely and had then requested 
to bc excuscd for a moment. Mc had wan eed to ask Hcndrickjc what 
he should do, But the door of the srudio had been ojxrn and it was 
stil! Jight. Jusr when hc passed that open door he had noticed some- 
thing hc had for a long time wanted to changc in the colored turban 
of Poriphar. Hc had picked up a brush to make tliis stmll correction, 
Then hc had forgotten all about his visitors and he had continucd to 
work until the loud slamming of the front door suddcnly reminded 
him of the rcason for which he had come u pst airs. 

At first he had feit rather ashamed of his rudeness, but in the 
evening when ï saw him his annoyancc had given place to merri- 
ment. 

“Soncd them right," he said. “Scrved them right for disturbing 
me on a day likc this. And now thcy will probably leave me alotK." 

But at that moment therc was anothet knock at the front door, 
a knock that soundcd official and refused to bc denied. 

“1 will open," 11 end riekje said. 

“You had better," I added. 
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"Oh, vcry well," was all that Rembrandt remarked. 

A moment later, Hendriekje returned. She was folio wed by a 
litde man wcaring a long brown cloak and looking for all the 
world like an undcrtaker’s assisranr. 

"Have 1 the honor to address Mr. Rembrandt van Rijn?" the lit- 
tlc man asked. 

"Never mind the honor," Rembrandt answered roughly, “Whac 
do you want?" 

"Nbthing, except to give you this." 

Rembrandt aotomatically picked up the large yellow cnvelope 
whïcli the undcrtaker's assis tant gave him. 

"What is this?" hc asked. 

"An order in bankniptey,” the brown beadlc answered. 

"Oh," said Rembrandt. “So soon? 'X’Vell, I supposc you can’r help 
>t.” 

“I most surcly can’t, sir!" the Jitrle man said. "It just happens to be 
my business.” 

"Then perhaps you will have a drink?" 

"ï would noc mind at all.’’ 

Hendriekje got another glass, Rembrandt poured it full of gin, but 
took none himsclf. 

"Your hcalth," said the littlc man, as be poured the glass down his 
tltroat with one gulp and wiped his mourh with the back of his hand. 
Thcn he bowed low and wished us all a good cvening. A moment 
later wc lieard him slam the door and all was quiet untii the chimes 
of the South Church began to play the hour, 

"What time is it?" Rembrandt asked. "It stays light so late these 
days." 

"Ten o'clock," I answered, counting the strokes, 

"Then I had betrer go back to my studio. I supposc I am in for 
a hard time. YVcll, 1 am young stilt. I painted myself into these diffi- 
culties. Now I will have to paint myself out of them again." 

But he never did. 

From that day on untii the hour of his death, he remained aar 
"undischarged bankrupt.” 
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Chapter 30 

THE HOUSE ON THE JODENBREESTRAAT ST*\NDS 
STILL AND EMPTY 

T HE nest day half a dozen 
of us, all good friends of 
Rcrnb randt, gathcrcd at his 
house to sce what we could do. 
Wc kncw that all efforts to save 
this sinking ship would bc use- 
Icss, The question bef ore us 
was how wc could transfer the 
passenge is of the doomed ves- 
sel 10 a nor her onc vvith as litrle 
dclay as possi bic and without 
causing any more annoyance to 
any one than was absolutcly un- 
avoidable, 

Thcy could not re ma in in the 
house for thcy wc re not al¬ 
lo wed to touch a thing and the 
officials of the Bankruptcv 
Court could now comc in at any moment to make an inventoty of 
all the fumirurc and the paintvngs. After that they would not even 
be allowcd to sleep in their own beds. I offered Hcndrickje and lit- 
tlc Camelia the hospitaliry of my own house, They could have my 
room and Titus could share the room of my son. The othere agrecd 
that this would bc a good plan, as Gomelia was only two ycars old 
and stil! needed a lot of care, bcing by no means a veiy strong child. 

That left Rembrandt on our hands. Wc had to find quartets for 
him, for if he were left to his own dcvïccs, God only kncw what he 
would do. He must have secn this disaster coming upon him slowly 
for at least ren years. But he never apparenrly had renlized how seri- 
ous condirions werc uncil that little undertaker-man in the brown 
cloak handed hun the big ycllow cnvelope. Ever stnee he had walked 
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aimlcssly through the house—picking up one piccc of bis colkction 
af ter another- holding it in both hands and looking at it for a long 
time as if he were saying good-by to it. We had to take care of him 
as if he were a small boy, whercas Titus, to whom no one airtong 
us had ever paid very much attention, now suddcnly stepped for- 
ward as if he were a full-grown man, sent for the baker, the groccr, 
and the vegetablc-tmn, explaincd the situation to them with as few 
words as possiblc, and made arrangements through which his father 
ohtained at least a few days' fuitbcr credit. 

Then some one, 1 think it was Franccn {the art-dealcr, not his 
brother the surgcon), said: “Therc is quitc a good place in the Kal- 
verstraat, called the ‘Keyserskroon.’ It helongs to a fcllow by the name 
of Schuurman and it is not too expensive, Ir is a large place. I think 
it used to be an orphan asylum. If all this has to be sotd" (and he 
waved his hands around him), “the auction could be held right therc, 
and mcanwhile Remb randt could live the re.” 

I intemiptcd him. *'Wouldn*c it hurt him terribly to be present 
when all this is sold?" 

But Franccn was less sentimentally inclined than L 

“Undoubtcdly it would,” he answered, “but just now ir is not 
so much a qu est ion of how to save his fcelings as how to save his 
family. If he is present or if it is known that he is about, the dealers 
won’t dare to offer as linie as if they knew that he wasn’t therc. 
Don’r you other gentlemen agreer" 

The others agreed, and I too could sec the reasonableness of 
Francen’s point. And in order to prove that l was si nee re in this, I 
offered to teil Rcmbrandt what plans we had made for him and his 
family, 

I found him in his studio clcaning his palettes. “I don’t suppose 
these belong to me any more." he said. “I don’t suppose that, strictly 
speaking, 1 am even allowcd to touch them. But I can hardly let them 
go to ruin, They have been very faithful servants so far ” 

I assured him that no one, not even the most strict-minded norary, 
could object to bis keeping his tools in order, and then I told him 
what we had decided for him and his family, He listened, carcfully 
scraping the paint off his large round palette, and merely nodded his 
head. 

“When ought we to leave? ” he asked. 
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“Oh, there is no immediatc huny. Sometime wirhin a week or ten 
days.” 

“Then why not to-day? You know, ir is rather hard on mc to stay 
herc any Jonger, now that all this is about to be taken away from 
mc.” 

“Very wc 11,” I replied. “I will ask Hendrickjc." 

[ found her in Comelia’s room packïng. She was perfect ly tjuict 
and sclf-possesscd. 

“It really does not mcan so much to me,” she cxplained. "I have 
always been poor and to teil yoa the truth, all this luxury was just 
a little too much for mc. lïut it will he tcrribly hard on him. His 
lieart Ls in these things. I hope it \von‘t kill him." 

[ rold her that ï did not think ir would, He came of a strong race 
and could stand a blow bette r than most peoplc. Th en I went back 
to the meeting and reported whar we had decided. 1 he others therc- 
tipon went home, but Jcremias de Dekker, the poet, and I remained 
behind to sec whether we could be of any further assistance. I sent 
Titus to tbc shop of a carpentcr who lived on the Oude Schans, to 
ask him for the loan of onc of his assistants and a cart and had the 
fcllow take Hcndrickjc’s bclongings and Titus' small trunk and Cor- 
nelia’s c rad Ie to my home jnst around the corner. 1 told de Dekker 
to go with them to sce them safely to their new place of residence. 
Then 1 went tipstairs and hel pe d Rctnbrandt pot a few dot hes and 
shoes and shirts and sheets and btankers in a small leather portman- 
teau. 

Whcn this had been donc, he retumed to the studio. 

“I don’t suppose I can takt any of these things,” he said. 

I told him that 1 was af raid that could not be done. 

He picked up a largc surgcon’s nee die, whïch 1 had used for small 
operations untü ir had got too blunt, when I had given it to Rcrm 
brandt who was for ever complaining that he could not get a picce 
of steel that was really fit for a good job at dry-point work. I Tc held 
it out for me to see and asked: “You gave this to me, didn’t you?" 

“No," 1 replied. “1 mcrcly loancd it to you." 

“Then it stil! belongs to you?” 

"Tt most ccrtainly does!" 

"And you will let me borrow it a lirtle longer?” 

"With great pleasure.” 
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For a few moments ï saw Kim rummaging among the lef t-o vers 
of old tubes and old b rushes on a smal! table in the corner until he 
produced an old cork. 

“I will just cheat the creditors out of the cork,” he satd, putting it 
on top of the steel ncedle, so as not to hurc the point, “and out of the 
copper platc. They won’t norice the diffcrcncc, and if they do, well, 
then, they can put me in jail for it. Rut I have got to have something 
to makc me pull through the nest few weeks," And he slipped the 
ncedle and the copper platc into his pocket. 

I pickcd up his satchcl and carricd it downstairs. The re was a 
knock at the door. I opened. Two men in black capes wcre standing 
on the stoop, I asked them their business. 

“Wc are from the Bankruptcy Court and have come to makt 
an inventory,” they answered. 

“Isn’t that rather soon?” 1 asked them. 

“Yes” they replied, “but some of the creditors are af raid that if 
wc are not quick, parr of rhesc bclongings might disappear.” 

To my intense horror, 1 noticed that Rcmbrandt was standing iïght 
behind me. It was impossibte that he should not have heard that last 
remark. I saw him rake the smal! copper platc out of his pocket and 
hold it out to the oldesc of the two men. 

“You we re right,” he said, “I was on the point of stealing thts. You 
had better take it." 

But the official shook his head. 

“I know how you feel," he answered, with more considcration than 
1 had expccted. “I know exactly how you feel, sir. You are not the 
fim man 1 have ever met undcr these imfortunate circumstanccs, 
and most likcly you won’t be the last. But cheer up and don’t t al-g 
it too much to heart. You are a famous man. A few ycars from now 
you will come back here riding in your ovvn coach and four.” 

And he saluted the master most poltteiy while he took a piece of 
paper and pcncil out of his pocket and with a short “1 am sure you 
wil) pardon me," began to jot down: 

“The entrancc hall-one picture by~who is it?—one picture by 
Adriaen Brouwer represenring—” 

But I had quietly taken Rembrandt’s arm and had pushed him 
rowards the door. 
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For a moment wc stood silcntly on the stoop, and then tumed 
towards the le ft, carrying the heavy sarclid between us. 

R ei nb randt never entcred hts house again. 

Two ycrtrs later it was sold to a shoemakcr who tumed ït into tvro 
small apartments, One of these hc kept for himself and the other he 
rented to a biitchcr. Tor all I know, they are living tltere yer. But T 
am not ccrcain, for I have not set foor in the Anthome Brecstraat for 
more tli.in ten ycars. A Street or a house in which otie lias been happy 
bccomcs something very sacrcd. And wben rhac happïncss lias dc- 
parred. there remains nothing but a melancholy meniory. And one 
shoutd not spend too much time among the dcad, The living need us 
so much more. 
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Chapter 31 


REM BRANDT SHOWS SIGNS OF BEGINN1NG OLD AGE 


T ï IE grcater part of the ycar *$7 I spcnt with the Heer in differ¬ 
ent parts of the North Sca and the Baltic. My son proved him- 
self a somewhat er ra tic but conscicntious and tnisrful correspondent. 
I ïis letters were not exaccly samples of orthography and hïs style 
resembled that of au architect wriring out specifïcations for a brick- 
laycr, but as a rille hc managed to teil me that which he thought 
would interest me and thus I was kept fairly wcll informed of what 
W2S happening to my own family and to that of our friend. 
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Hendrickje was still living at the Houtgracht. In the beginning I 
had been afraid that therc mighr be rroable between her and my 
own faithfiil jantje. For servants as a ruk do not take vcry kindly 
to thosc of their own class who are supposed to have done rat her 
beteer in the world than they have themsclvcs, and are very touchy 
about any “uppishness” on the part of the Jatter. But in the first 
place, Hendrickje was the sim piest of all pcoplc and the disaster that 
had overtaken her had made most people willing to forget that she 
was Mes. van Rijn only by act of common courtesy and not in vir- 
tue of a stamped and scaled document handcd to her by the register 
of the matrixnorm! records. 

Besides, Jantje was a good soul and dceply devoted to the small 
hundie of dothes and smiles callcd Cornclia, and the two n omen 
lived pcacefully together beneath the samc roof without ever caus- 
ing the sltghtcst amount of friction or jealousy. As for the two boys, 
they were so absolutely different that it was easy for thetn to re- 
main on friendly terms. Titus stuck to hls paint-box. And my own 
son sruck to his mills and his calculations and they met at mcals and 
sometimes they took a walk together to the Diemermeer or to Ouder¬ 
kerk (wherc Spinoza was still living with his friends, the Tulps, 
and whext the boys were always ccrtain of a free mcal), but for the 
rest they Jeft each other severdy alone and caused very little troublc 
to their elders. 

Rcmbrandt’s position was a little more difficulr. He had a good 
cnotigh room in the Keyserskroon bur he was loncly and he com- 
plaincd that he could not work. I offered to fix up my workroom for 
him as an atelier, but he compLaincd that the light was wrong and 
that he could not use it and then he had once more met the" little 
shystcr lawyer who had been his adviser in the matter of the transfer 
of his house to Titus (that very qucstionahlc □ ff air that had almost 
got him into jail), who apparently had told him with a great ado 
of words that he necd not have been in such a huriy-that he had a 
perfect legal right to stay in his house until the day before the sale 
was actualU going to take place and bcing nervous and dispirited, 
he had bcïieved the fellow and hnd gone to sec de Dekker and 
Ftancen to ask them why they had told him to do a thing he had 
never wanted to do, and he had heen quire disagreeable abour it. 

To which they had answered him quite mithfuljy that they had 
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only taken him away so soon bccause they were af raid that further 
rcsidencc in the house would exposé him to a great deal of unncccs- 
sary suffering and that furthemiore, the salc of his goods might be¬ 
gin at almosr any moment and then hc would have been obliged to 
leave undcr even more hanmving circumstances. 

But he refused to believc them—vaguely ralkcd of a plot {whac 
sort of a plot he did nor expkip) and iocked himself in his room 
for days at a time—drinking a great deal more than was good for him 
and alternately spending entire days in his bed or working at his 
ctchings with such uninterrupred violente that he was beginning to 
expericnce crouble with his eyesight, The latter piece of informa- 
tion did not in the least surprise mc, for the re is no greater s train on 
the eyes than scratching tiny lines onto a shining plate of copper by 
the flickcring light of a candle, 

Fortunately the next letter brought better news. 

Rcmbrandt had left his hotel and would not return therc untÜ im- 
mcdiatcly beforc the salc of his furniturc and his art treasures. He 
had ar last accepted my offer to come and live in my scudy and was 
painting apin. As soon as he had once more feit a brush in his hand, 
most of his worrics had dropped away from him like the water that 
drops from the back of a duck. He no longcr drank gin co forget his 
worries, He was exrrcmely sober, as he had atways been in the past, 
but hc continued to complain that he was not feéling quite wcjl and 
hc was worried abouc the salc of his belongings. At least once a week 
he would send Titus or my son to the office of the Bankrupccy Court 
to ask when the salc would begin and invariably he got the answer: 
"Not yet. A few weeks more, The cimcs are bad. We must wak 
muil the war is a little further behind us and then we shall get becter 
prices.” 

And he had to wart all this time in mis era bic uncertamty, for the 
only way in which hc could hope to escape his bondage was by mcans 
of that salc. If it brought enough, he would be ablc to pay liis cred- 
icors and would bc discharged by the court, lf it did nét produce 
enough, he would continue to be a bankrupt and every portrait he 
painted and evety ctching he made would beloog to his creditors. 

Finally, in the fall of ' 57 , the commissioncr appointed Thomas 
Jacobszoon Harïngh to start the salc as soon as convcnient. Rem- 
brandt once more moved to the Kcyserskroon and waited. But the 
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first bids showcd that the public had nor yct rccovcrcd from the 
ravages of the recent conflict, and aftcr a week Harïngh went io the 
conmüssioners and suggested that the bulk of the articlcs bc reserv ed 
until next year when there would be a chancc of their sclling at 
doublé and triplc the amount chcy brought now. 

The commiss toners acccded to this request and the païntirtgs and 
drawings and ctchings which Rembrandt had eollcctcd with such 
great care and discriminatiun and at such tremendous outlay of 
moncy, went back to the storc-house. 

jMeanwhilc the creditors conrinucd to hold unofficial meetings and 
devised innumerahlc lirtlc tricks that should put them on the pre- 
ferred lust, But of all this I know nothing exeept the few odds and 
ends of gossip that 1 pickcd up talking to my friends. As far as Rem¬ 
brandt was concemcd, that part of his life was over—was dcad and 
buried—was forgotten as if ic had never been. He knew what his 
collcction was worth and feit certain that with the efficiënt handling 
of Harïngh, who was a personal friend of his, it would produce much 
more than hc o wed. If the creditors rherefore would stop bothering 
him, so that hc cotild do his work in peace and imke a few extra 
guilders for Hendrickje and rhc cliildren, all the rest would comc out 
all right, but they must wait—they must walt and nor bother him, 
bother him moming, noon and night. 

Hc finally grew so exasperated at the conrinucd interruptions he 
was forced to suffer from the side of his rormentors, that he asked 
Jantje nor to open the door unless she had fitst made certain that the 
person who cal led was a personal friend and did noc beloog to the 
dunning guild. And in that way, the spring of ’yS went by and af¬ 
faire in. the Xorth wcre hasrening to their final conclusion and as 
for rhc momenr I had donc all I could possiblv hope ro do, I rctumed 
to Amsterdam and found my house occupicd by a happy lïrrlc fam- 
ily, Rembrandt painting and Hendrickjc busv with Comclia and 
doing as many of the chores as she was able to do (for she remained 
ailing most of the time), and my son working on a project for a sail- 
mg-carriagc thar should bc quite unlikc that of Sccvin in that it also 
would bc able to navigate against the wind, and Tirus coloring pretty 
linie pictures which unfommately did not show a great deal of orig- 
inality, 

We let the boys sleep in the artic (a change which delightcd them) 
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and I took thcix room and the next day aftcr dinner I had a long talk 
M'ith Rembrandr and Listcncd to his complaints. Kor that intcrminablc 
year of enforeed idlcncss and waiting had done Kim lirtle good and 
when hc fitst opened Kis heart to me, it sccmed as if hc were suffer¬ 
ig from every discase ever known to Galen or Hippocrarcs. His 
head achcd. A million lirtle ants were crawling up and down his 
arms. I lis fingers tingled as if they had been frozen. When he sat 
still for ten minuDre, his fcet would fall asieep. He had pains in his 
back and in hts chcst and was surc he was somg ro die of the samc 
discast that had taken Saskia to her grave. But what worried him 
must of all was the strange notion that there was somerhing the mat¬ 
ter with his boncs, that they were, as he himself callcd jf, “melring 
away” and that some day soon he would not have any bones at all— 
that he would collapsc in the Street and would be carried home dead. 

Where and how and from whom he got the idca that such a discasc 
existed. I do not know unlcss hc had Eieard it from some itincrant 
quack in the markct-place who might have tried to frighten his 
audience with the old scones abouc the “pdverized man" to^scll them 
his “Elixir Ossificationis.” 

I soon realized that nothing was the matter with the poor patiënt 
excepr a too sedentary Iife-too much kmelincss-thc bad ha bit of 
eating indifferent food at irregular hours-and as a rcsult, a tendencv 
to med State a iittic too consistcntly and too profoundlv upon his own 
jiains and woes. Rut I knew from practica] experience that it would 
do me no good to teil him, “Checr up. my friend, all this is imattina- 
tjon pure and simplc. A few days of fresh air and sunshinc and you 
wil! be well again." I hoped to be able to cure him hut I could nor 
begin to do this until the salc of his possessions had become an 
accomplished fact and hc had been dcfinttelv dischargcd from all 
further obligations and in the sccond place ünrïl he had had some 
great new succss-until some token of recognirion on the part of 
the public ar Jargc had made him feel that after all he counred for 
something in the hcaits of his ncighbors and had nor been foreotren 
by them as complctcly as he now thought. 

In the meantime I could only mark' time and prav that his pro- 
found melancholie moods would not drive him to suidde I watehed 
him very carefully. I accompanied him whenever he M ent out for a 
^Ik, or sent my son to go with him. In the beginning 1 also sug- 
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gcstcd that hc join Jcan-Louys when the lattcr went foixh again upon 
onc of his famous sailing cxpeditions bur 1 soon had to give this up 
as Rembrantit de rest cd lifc on board ship as much as he had always 
done and complaincd that he wou ld rather sic in jail (buc only on 
dry land) with the worst bore in the world than listen to the wlttiest 
conversation of the most brüliant Frenchman alive, if he wcre obliged 
to go to sea to hear it, 

Jean-Louys, on the other hand, dedared that he had never quke 
understood why he had been bom uittil that foimer gallcy-skve had 
initiared him into the secrcts of navigation, And as for me, I divided 
m y Sundays between walks to Watergraafsmeer and along the Am- 
stel, and trips on the Zuyder Zee, and meanwhile I waited and Rem- 
brandt waited and Hendrickje waited and we all waited until finally 
in the fall of the year *j8, exactly cw'o years after he had fïrst been 
dedared a bankmpt, the last chest and the kst picture and the last 
ctching press and the last half dozen chairs were nuctioned off and 
werc removed from the Kcyscrskroon by their new owners. 

The famous collection of etchings of Dutch and French and Ital- 
ian and German etchcrs, which he had been collcoting with such 
great discrimination for at least twenty years (for he had boughc 
the first oncs when hc was a me re boy), wcre offered to the public 
on the :4th of September of that same ycar* Then the book-keepers 
of the Bankruptcy Court got busy and a few weeks later wc wcre 
able to compare figures. 

According to Rcmbrandt himself (but he was a most unreliabic 
guïde in all maners pc training to financc) he had spent berween 
5o ( ooo and 35,000 guilders to buy all these rreasures. According to 
the cstimatc of the officials of the G^irr (who as a rule are vcry con- 
servative in such marters) the sale ought to have produced approxï- 
macely 13,000 guilders, which would have been cnough to satisfy 
at least the most ckmorous of the creditors and give Rcmbrandt a 
chance to begin again without anv further obligations, And accord¬ 
ing to the halancc sheet that was produced after cverything had been 
sacrificcd, Rcmbrandt had realized a trifle less than 5,000 guilders, or 
abour onc-seventh of his original investment. 

The house had fared a Httle better. Livcn Symonsc, the shoemaker 
who bought ït, paid 11,000 guilders for ir. And of these 11,000 
guilders Titus’ rchdves (after a terrific legal battle) salvaged 7,000 
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guilders for thcir yoiing nephew, who now had a regular guardian (a 
ccrtain Jan Venvout, a very decent fcllow, by profcssion and in- 
clinncion a clerk) but who throoghout all this rcmamed pathctically 
loyal to the man who according to hvs mother's rclaiives was a tnere 
spendthrift and good-for-nothmg pa int-slinger, but according to 
hiniself, the best and kindese father that any boy had ever had» 
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Chapter 32 


HENDRICKJE GOES INTO BUSINESS 



DlvGCAR SEATED ON A BANK (eTCHIXg) 


T HE sicuarton, instcad of 
ha ving been improved by 
tliis painfui sacrifice, had be- 
come considerably worsc. The 
creditors were still hanging 
around outside my door and 
with the persistente of wolves 
they besicgcd my house day and 
night to sec whether Rcmbrandt 
had perhaps painted anqther 
picture which they coukl tbcn 
atrach and claim as their own. 
1 knew two of the members of 


the Bankmptcy Court and went 
to sec them and I found that 
they understood and even sym- 
pathized with our position but 
it was absolute ly impossiblc for 
them to suggest a way out. 

Our nat ion, when it tumed 
irs back upon the anctent faïth, 
had abolished the old saints, but 


their place had been taken bv a new celcstial spirit, and the name 
thereof was “Respect for Propcrty." Little children no Jonger prayed 
to the holy men and woei)en of a bygonc age who had taught them 
“Thou shalt love” hut reverently bowed their knee bef ore the image 
of an austcre and relendess God who spake, ‘Thou shalt posscss” 

"W hether this changc had been a changc for the better or a changc 
for the worse, I cannot herc decidc. I wil! merely say that it had 
taken place and that those who failed to takc account of the cxistencc 
of this dcitv were most scvcrely punished. 

Rcmbrandt, driven by his inner urgc to crcate—a man mad with 
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paimmg-who could see rhiiigs rhar no human bcing before him hnd 
ever suspecred, had, al as! been blind when hc passed rhe tcmplc of 
the new dcity to which the fakhful hastened at every hour of the 
day and at many hours of the night. 

He had been punished. 

He had been cast out, And he vvould never (of that, aW I feit 
convineed with absolute certainry) bc able to rehabilitate himsclf 
in the eyes of the respectable part of society. 

The problcm that had faccd those of us who loved hitn in spitc 
of his many failings (and perhaps a little on account of them) was 
this-how could we niakc the rest of his days tokrably happy? And 
then, when none of us scemed to know quite what to'do, it was the 
faithful Hendrickje who showed us the way out of our dilemma 

Shc was not at all wdL Adversity had s'rnick her a terrible blow 
and shc was fading fast. Rembrandt thought that he was a very 
sick man and on the point of dying and' hc was forever telling 
Hendnekje what she ought to do for Titus and for lirtle Comelia 
when he was gonc, but I knew that he would survive her for a long 
time, whde shc, who never complaincd, had at the very most threc 
or four more years to live. 

I tlnnk that shc lïalircd this hersclf hut she was a woman of in- 
crcdibtc coumge. Thee was not a task io che hoosc she considaed 
too iinich for het. Shc took care of little Comelia. She cookcd for 
Rembrandt and Jmis. refusing to Ie, my own Jantje do this for her. 
She repau-cd thcir clothcs and knirted their smokings for them and 
she kept track occcry cent that came ioto the house, thounh hot. 
site maoaged to Inde the» few poot pcnnics from the cver-ptestm 
eyes of the hungty crcditors is more rhait I can onderetand F 

And then „ne evening she came fotwatd with a plan. 4 e asked 
whethet she could speak to me alooe for a moment and „f eourec 
I said ye and as lt was a pleasaot night in J ane (we useJ h ' 

WO ot three pleasaot days evety J„„c. but the rest of the month h 
^T^waUd'^ OU ' ^ th ' - 'Hete she 

-KTaTiS & >£ T' d -T h - 

«her thiogs. He wonld give away his last shS'or e,Xo« hü 
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only pair of breeches for a picture he saw if he should happen to 
want it at that particular moment. I ncver really was happy in that 
big house. It was too grand and too rich for me. I did not bclong there. 
I was always af raid that I would break somethi og, and in the end 
thcrc was hardly room for one to sit down. Bcsidcs, I nevcr knew 
whtt he would bring home next. It makes me feel uncomfortable to 
think how we are abusing your hospitality, but for the rest I have 
nevcr been as happy as 1 am righc now. Only 1 know that as soon 
as Rcmbrandt gcts discharged by the Court, he wLU go righc back 
to buying things. Not becausc hc wants them—it is so hard to cx- 
plain this. The things themselves mcan nothing to him—it is not that. 
But thcy sccm to fill a gap somcwherc—thcy are bits of upholstcry 
for hls mind-and whcn it comes to his work, hc is in some ways the 
strangest man ï ever knew and in some ways the weakest. 

"And so perhaps it is just as wcll that for a short whilc at least he 
should stay wherc he is at present. Only he must go back to his pint- 
ing and etching or he will die. And what I have heen thinking about 
is this: supposc that Titus and I starred a littlc art store of our own 
and then hired Rcmbrandt to work for us-paid him just as a car- 
penicr pays the assistants hc hires or a bricklayer. One of my own 
brothers is a mason and hires two men to help him and one of those 
oncc had troublc with his wifc, who tried to attach his wages, and 
then the judge said she could not do it and that is how I happened 
to think of it. 

“Of coursc, Titus is still very young and I don’r know anything 
about pictures, but you could help me or Franccn or de Jonghe or 
some of his other frïcnds, but I wïsh you would think of it and per¬ 
haps ask a Lawycr and scc whether wc could nor do something of that 
sort, and then wc could oncc more have a place of our own, for we 
have put you to all this inconvciucnce quite long enough.” 

1 took both her hands and assured her that she could stay until 
the end of her days and at the same time I was decply touched not 
only by the kindness of her heart and her loyalty but also, I might 
as wcll confess it, by the clear common sense of her suggestion. 

The nevt day bcing Sunday. I asked Rcmbrandt to takc a walk 
with me to the Overtoom, where I had not been si nee that memorable 
day in the spring of ’jo whcn I had scen the Prince of Ürange there, 
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trying to find out with his bamboo cane wbecher the water was 
risïng. 

Wc rook some brcad and chcese with us, for I kticw that Rem- 
brandt fclr embarrussed every time I was obliged to go to some smalt 
extra expcnsc on bis account and he would not have liked it if we 
had gonc to an inn. 

Wc sac by the sïde of the canal and watched little white clouds 
that looked like sheep pladdly grazlng in an cnormous blue pasturc 
and I delivercd myself of a short speech I had carcfully pre pa red that 
moming, For I knew that Rem brandt had an almost physical a version 
to any concrcrc discussi on of his painful financtal situation, hut the 
thing simply had to be donc if wc werc ever going to get him back on 
his fect. And upon this occasion too, as soon as hc noticed what direc- 
tion rhc conversation threarened to take, he took a small sketchbook 
out of his pocket and fished around for a ptcce of crayon. But I said, 
"Kever mmd, those sketches can watt until some other time. Supposc 
you listen for a moment now to what 1 have to say. I am not eoinc 
to preachto you. I just want to sec wherher wc can'r find some way 
out which wiU allow you to go back to work.” 1 

At oncc he became suspicious. 

• You mem m bv tK lt 1 have abused your hospirolity long 
enough.' hc asked, snffcning up, 5 

Rembrand,. [ said, "you are a full-grown man with a son who 
\nU need 1 razor ere long. Now don’t behave like a child. These ycars 
have been damnably hard on you and I don', blame vou if your 

nerves are , b» frayed. Aafar as I am concerncd. you cm sray until 
you die, and you know it, 

"Of coursc," he answered, "I am soriy, but I feel as if 1 a™ 
locked up. My head is M of ideas. They seem to co™ faseer than 
ever. I need spacc. I need a room of my own in which i can putter 
around Vou know that sometimes I find it diffieul, „« to krielt 
when I have done , b,t of „ork on a plate and want ,o try and find 
out what it looks like—prat one proof would be sufficient-but al! I 
eau do is mess it up with a bit of black and then wal, until tw„ or 
three days later when some friend is perhaps kind enough to let me 
use his pre* for a few minutes. And I «ft „ Luse im "“ 
yyorkdtop. The smell of pain, and Hie smell of acid would he all óvcr 
the place, hour patients would stay away. They would think you 
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wcrc busy cooking some evil poison. I don T t know how I can ever 
thank you for all you have done for us—" 

"You can thank me,” 1 interrupted kim, “by listcmng for abouc ten 
mi nut es and kceping your mind on what ï am going to say.” 

“Very wel],” kt saïd, "1 will bc good." And hc closed the sketch- 
book and put i: back again into his pocket, 

"Wdl, rhen," I said, "wc know where you stand financially ” 

“l would hardly cal] that standing!” 

"Never mtnd such details. And I am noc going to talk economy to 
you. It wou ld not do any good, If you wcre the sort of person who 
couJd keep his accounts straight, you probably would bc a book- 
keeper ar the West India House to-day instcad of bcing—” 

"Ycs. Instead of being what?" hc interrupted me, 

"Instcad of ha ving painted a few picturcs that the world will rcc- 
ognistc—” 

"That the world will recognitie rhree hundred years af ter 1 am 
dead/' 

"Perhaps, and perhaps sooner, What ycrar friends wanr ro do is ro 
get you back to a place of your own where you can work.” 

"But what wou ld bc the usc of my working? As soon as I had 
finished a picture, Hcmbecck or de Coster or Omta or onc of thosc 
noble patriots would appcar witli an order from the Court and would 
carry it away under his arm. The Court would credit me for a few 
guilders (tlicy never pay mc t!ic full pricc) and twenty years from 
now I would still bc in debr.” 

"That is just what we want to prevent, or rather Hcndrickje, for 
she it was who thought of the idea. We will help you. But let us start 
from the beginning. I don’t want to criricizc you, but 1 don'c chink 
you wcrc very happy in the choicc of your lawycr.” 

"Hc secmed a nice fcllow.” 

"Perhaps so, but that does not cjuite make him a good lawycr How 
did you get him?” 

"Oh, a man who stopped and looked at a picture 1 was drawing of 
the South Church and with whom I happened to get into convcrsa- 
tion (he was bom in Haitcrswoude and had known onc of my father's 
aunts—she was tjuitc an old woman when she died)—he told mc about 
him and gave me his address.” 

“An excellent rccomtncndation! And when did this happen?” 
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“When I had that troublc with Gccrtjc's brother," 

Hcre was somcthing that was news to me. 1 asked him what that 
troublc had been and whcn it had taken place. 

"\Vdl , T1 Rcmbrandt said, "you remember that nurse 1 had whcn 
Saskia died?” 

“1 am af raid that I shall never bc ablc to forget her. 1 ’ 

"Ycs, she was pretty bad. But I feit sorry for her. Then aftenvards 
I had to send het to Gouda, to an asylum. And I promised to pay for 
her keep. Anyching co be rid of her! I was very busy at that time. 
Shc had a brother Pieter and hc took her down to Gouda. I gave him 
quite a sum of moncy, In those days my credit was good and l eould 
raisc as much as I wanted to. WclI, two ycars ago, pst before all this 
happened, I thought that I would try and get somc of it back. The 
fellow refused to pay me. Perhaps I had no right to ask for it. 1 went 
to sec that lawyer. F le found out that the brother was in Amsterdam. 
Hc was a shipV carpenter and on the point of sailing to India. Hc was 
af raid that hc would try and get away and we had him put in a 
debtors' prison, It was foolish of me. But 1 was in a terrible state 
just then. And 1 had comc to bate that woman until F was glad to 
bc nasty to her brother. Nasty is the word, I am not very proud of 
what 1 did. Tiicn Francen got me a decent lawyer—Araoat V r iog- 
boom-you know him. F le got the case straightened out." 

“Then it is 'out’ now—straight or crooked but ‘out ?" 

“Absolutely out." 

“And there are no other troubïes, no further lawsuits? No cases 
in court?" 

“None. Except rhose in the Chnmbcr of Horrors.” 

A cry wtll, 1 answered, and then I explaincd what F 1 end riek je 
had suggested, 'It seems an excellent idea to me,” I finished. "What 
do you thlnk of it?” 

Hc sat silent for a while and picked up a few pebhles that werc 
lying in the grass and threw them inro the water, 

“Furmy,’ hc said at last. “And that is the woman whom they did 
not think fit to partake of Holy Communion.” 

‘That is somcrhing else again," I suggested, 

“Yes,” Rcmbrandt said. “That is something else again. Of course I 
accept. Let us go home and teil her. And to-morrow I can begin 
working again.” 



titus (pajntisg) 





Chapter 3 % 

HENDRICKJE AND TITL’S FORM A PARTNERSHIP 
BL T T AR£ NOT VERY SUCCESSFUL 



christ amu nis DisciPLEs i?f a storm (dkawing) 


B UI tic did nor begin to worfc that ncxt morning nor tlic nest, 
nor for sevcraJ weeks afterwatds. For that cvening Franccn 
came in and hc had still another plan that scemed at most as good as 
Hcndrickjc’s. 

I ihnughr of this. he told us, ''the moment 1 left yon ycstcrdüy. 
Bilt let us place oursetves in the posicion of Renibrandc’s creditors, 
hat do they want? Fliey want rhcir money. How they get it is 
all the samc to them provided they get it and get ie fairly soon. Of 
course Rembrandt can go back to painring portrairs, That is rcally 
his business, but portraits are slow work and now that evetybody is 
eichcr bankrupt through this damned war that has just come to nn 
end, or afraid to spend a stiver, through fesr of the next one, the por- 
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trait business will hardly bc profkable. ï know that I myself have not 
sold a picture for almost two vcars. Uur I have sold a wholc loc of 
ctchings du ring that same period, Etchings are the thing for the pres¬ 
ent. Twenty ycars ago, it was tulips. To-day it is etchings* Not bc- 
cause most of the pcoplc who buy them like them particularly. Thcy 
never even ïook at them. But thcy have heard of others who bought 
an ctching for a few pcnnics and sold it the next day for hundreds 
of guilders and thcy hope that they will bc cqually lucky. Thcrc al- 
ways has been a demand for Rcmbrandt’s etchings. Even when peo- 
plc no longer liked his paintings (I don’t mean to hurt his fcelings t 
but he will know what is in my mind)—even when hc pain red picturcs 
they could not quite foliow—they could not quite onderstand—thcy 
paid good priccs for his etchings. Now what l wou ld like to know is 
this: what has bccomc of the platcs?" 

“I don't know," Rembrandt answered. “They wc re sold* Mostly 
to local att-dealcrs," 

“You could find out to which ones?" 

“ï think we could,” Hcndrickjc said. “Tirus kept a list of them.” 
“Wel!," Francen continued. “they won’t be of much value to them. 
Thcy can have others makc prints off them, but that is never quite 
the samc as when the artist does them himself. We ought to bc ablc 
to get thosc platcs back. Wc may have to pay somerhing for rhem, 
but in the past these fellows have made a lot of money out of you, 
for whenever you wanted one of theït antiques, thcy would ask you 
anything that came into their heads and you would pay it. Perhaps 
wc can make an arrangement by which we promise to pay them a 
small royalty for every print. But we ought to get thetn. A few days 
ago 1 heard just by chance where wc can get a good press for vety 
little money. It bclonged to some one who has gïven up ctching and 
has taken a job as a servant." 

“Not Piet de Hoogh?” Rembrandt asked, 

“No, some one nobody ever heard of. He had bought himself a 
press when ctchings became fashionable. Hoped to make a lot of 
money easily. Fouml it would take him at least ton yeats to leam to 
turn out something that could bc sold to the public and was glad to 
bc offered fifty guilders a ycar as butler wirh a family on the FÏceren- 
gracht. Anyway, it means that we can lay our hands on a firsr-ratc 
press for about shty guilders. I will buy it and donatc it as my con- 
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triburion to the ncw venture. To-morrow Rembrandt can go and look 
for a place to live that will have some son of a room that can be fixed 
up as a studio, Heudrickje meamvhik can buy beds and sheets and 
a few pots and pans and Titus and ï will make the rounds of the art¬ 
shops and sec whar we can do about the old plates," 

“And I?” I asked. “What shall I do?” 

“For the moment,” Francen said, “you shall takc ic easy. You have 
done quire cnough as it is. Unlcss you want to ask Vingboom when 
hc can give us a littlc of bis time, and then I will rake rhose three 
innocent babes to sce him and have a rcgulnr contract drawn up. Th is 
is beginning to sound likc one of thosc plays of Joost Vondel in which 
Yirruc appears at the end of cach act to offer us het bright consola- 
tion. And now, if the docror will send out for a mug of beer, wc will 
drink to the healch of the new firm, ‘van Rijn, van Rijn and Stoffels.' *' 
l thoughr the occasion was worthy of somerhing better rhan merc 
beer and went into the ccllar myself to get one of my few remainiog 
bottlcs of papish wine. And going down the narrow staircasc 1 
bumped my liead, as I had done these last twenty yc.irs. and I swore 
and storpped to nib the sore spot, and standing therc in the dark and 
thinking of what l had just scen and heard, it struck me that the 
situation would have been more fit for the pen of gruesome Aeschvlus 
than that of our own amiablc Vondel. 

rite greatest paitucr of his time bcing kept out of the poor-honsc 
by the combi ned efforts of a sick girl who had norhing in this worid 
beyond her beauty and her kind heart and a boy of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who loved his father and who would probably die as soon as 
Nature, in the pursuic of her own mysterieus purpóscs, had driven 
him into the arms of a woman. 

Then I got the bottlc I had promised to bring up and we spent a 
happy hour, talking of the future. 

It was the First time 1 had secn either Hendrickjc or Rembrandt 
smile for more than two ycars. 
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Chapter 34 

TI FE VAN RIJN FAMILY FINDS A NEW HOUSE 



ABRAHAM FRANCEN (ETCHING) 


T lli- thing f° r us to do was co get the permission of Ti nis' 

guurdian, for his afiairs wcrc by now so hopclessly interwoven 
wit!i chose of his father that the latte r cotild not take a step without 
bdng taken to task both by the members of the Coun of Bankmptcy 
and those of the Chamber of Qrphans. 

Verwout had soon discovered that he was too busy to devote the 
necessary time to ctie case and he had boen succeeded by a cerrain 
Louis Craycrs, whom I had never met bef o re but who sent mc a brief 
bot courreous nore sayïng that he wou ld bc glad to sec me and my 
friends the next hriday at clcven in the rnornmg. Abraham Francen 
and I, hüwevcr, liad agrecd that nothing is ever aecramplished in this 
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world by committccs and we dccidcd to do cveryrhing by ourselves, 
Thcn when the arnmgcmcnts had been completed, we could teil 
the othcrs what had liecn donc and ask dwm ro givc the ncw house- 
hold such help as they thought fit. 

At the appointed bour we were ushered imo Cray ets* office. We 
found him very busy so that he could not spa re us a great deal of his 
time, but he was an easy man with wfcdm co transact business, for he 
went right to the poïnr and treated the whole a ff air as if ir were 
inerely a problem in mathcmatics, which indeed ic was. 

“Gentlemen," he said, “I hope tbat you wUl understand my posj- 
tion. ï have given my word—and an oath before rhar cotirt means an 
oatli, let me assure youf—that I would protcct this boy’s intercsts to 
the best of my ability. Bcsidcs, 1 |il<c the young man» 1 am sorry he is 
not a litcle strongcr phyacally» but his mother was very delicate, so 
they teil me, and he sccms to take aftcr her more than aftcr his farlier. 
AH the samc, 1 have rarcly secn such a plcasant and afTcctionate rela- 
rionship as exists between van Rijn Sr. and his son. As for rhe father, 
I oever knew him very wc II but in my sparc time I sometimes buy a 
few ctchings. No, I am not just keeping up with the fashion. 1 was col- 
lecting ctchings when most of the pcoplc who are buying than nowa- 
days were making ten stivers a day digging ditchcs out there in the 
ncw part of the town. 1 am too busy 3 man to givc much of my time 
to the arts, but I recognize the genius of rhe older van Rijn. A lirtk coo 
muddy for my taste in Sümc of his pi et ur es, but when he is at bis best, 
J don’t know any one who is bcctcr. But when it corncs to business, 
may God have mercy upon mc for the Janguage 1 used when I first 
studied the documencs in this case! 

“I don’t want to sound harsh, but in this instancc it would have 
been infinitcly better for the boy-of course, 1 am spcakïng striertv 
from a business poïnr of view for 1 know how devoted hc is to his 
farher—but looking at the matter in a iess romantic way, ic would 
have been infinitcly more advantageous for him if his father had died 
instcad of his mother. But thar is ncïther here nor rlierc, The mother 
is gone and wc have to deal with tbc husband. 

“You want to know what I think about your plans. Well, l am 
heanily in favor of them, provided the righrs of my pupil are ah- 
solutely protectcd. I hat last poinr I can’t insist upon strongly ctjough, 
for I don’t think that old van Rijn will ever tnend his ways, financially 
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spcaking—he is roo old and even if he were twenty years younger, he 
would be just as bad. I just wish you had sccn the mess I had to 
straighten out! It was absolute chaos. 

"Whcn the appraiscris of the Bankraprcy Court went through that 
house, they collcctcd threc pailfuls of büls—old bills—new bills—paid 
bil Is—unpaid bills—protested bills. The house looked neat enough, 
so they told mc, but in all the cupboards, behind the pictures and rhc 
mirrors, they found bills. 

“But not only bills. Wh at was infinitcly worse, they disco ver ed al- 
most as many notes and drafts and checks, all made out to Rem¬ 
brand! and which he had never taken the c roti bic to present and turn 
into cash. They even found a dozen cnvclopes and a few sznall bags 
containing money which he had put somewhere and then had for- 
gotten all about—just pLiin carclcssncss. Of course I tried to collcct 
some of tliis paper, but in many insranccs the pcople were dead, had 
been dead for years or had moved away and cotild not bc traccd. The 
amount we lost that way must have run into scveral rhousand guilders. 

“Undcr ordinary circuiiistanccs, I wou hl ca II this ‘négligé nee’ and 
with any other man I wou ld have fhought of bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Court. But van Rijn is not an ordinarv man. He 
lives in an imaginary world of bis own and has no sense of the 
realities of iife. For exampic, 1 asked him whether he still had anv 
rcLarivcs from whom he niight ex peet to inherit somcthmg. Hc said 
yes, there was a grandson of his aunt, a certain Piet van Mcdemblick, 
from whom he xvould probably get several rhousand guilders whcn 
he died, for so at least he had been told by one of bis brothers the 
last time hc saw him, 

“I looked into the matter and found that hc had spoken the truth. 
He was to inherit some money from this distant—welt, let us call it 
cousin. But I also discovered that this mysterious cousin, his father's 
sisters son's son, as he was ca lied in the official documents, had taken 
service on board a ship that had sailed for the Indics at some unknown 
date early in this ccnrury and that the ship on which he traveled was 
reported to have sunk o ff the coast of Porrugal three weeks after it 
had left Texel; rhat during the last 45 years, not a word had been 
lieard from this Piet van Medemblick, but that according to the law 
as imerpreted by the municipal courrs of Leyden, rhc m 3 n could nor 
be officially dcclared ‘dead* until at least half a century after he had 
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lirst disappeared; that therefore the heirs would get nothing until 
the ycar 1665 and that even then, wittt ali the accumulated interest, 
van Rijn’s sharc would probably not exceed 800 guilders. A ra the r 
vaguc prospect, as you wiJI sec for yourseif, and yet he was firmly 
counring on ‘the inheritance of my aunt’s grandson’ as if it were 
somerhing tangible-a chest of pearls-sent to him by the Empcror of 
China. 

“I shall support you, gentlemen, in all you do for your friend 
(«'hom l bcar nothing but good wil] out of respect for his great 
abiiiry) and at the same time I shall use every mcans at my disposal 
to protect the interests of young Titus. Thercfore whatever you do, 
I shall insist upon a contract, but for the rest, you will find that 1 
am cntirely on your sidc. 1 ' 

\\ e chanked Ctayers for KIs patience and courtesy and asked 
whether hc had any suggestions to make about the contract. 

“No,’ lie answered, ‘it had better bc a reguJar partnership contract. 
I have a fnend, Rotary Listingh, who does that sort of work for me 
and who is a vcry reliable man. Of course if you have somc one you 
would rather suggest—" 

But wc assured him that we had no prefcrcnce and astreed that the 
fïrst thing to do now was to find a place where our friends could 
live-some sort of place that could bc used as a shop and where Rem¬ 
brand: could work. As soon as that had been donc, we would 
return to Craycrs and ask him to makc out the necessary papers. 
Then wc made our adieux and began house-hunting. 

But this proved to bc no easy task. During the war, vcry linie 
building had been dnne and as a rcsult pcople were paying cnormous 
prices for \cr\ infenor aecommodations* Fhcy were living in old 
bams and in converted stables and in dcseried ccllars and attics and 
on the outsktm of the citics. A good many families wete obiiged to 
content themsdves with such shelter as undcr normal conditions 
would not have been thought fit for pigs. At last wc found somc- 
thmg, but cntirely through luck, the sort of luck that was (as is so 
of ten the case) somebody ctscs misfortunc. 

One day a young man came to me who told me that I had been 
rccommended to him by a friend. He had got somc ditt into a linie 
open wound on hïs right hand and it had caused an infecdon and 
would 1 please oblige and open it for him, without honing him too 
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much and Kis name was Lingelbach—Joan nes Lingelbach, and his 
fat her was a German from F rankf ort-on-the-A I ain and he himself 
was a painter and he had worked in Italy and hoped co go to Paris, 
wherc hc heard there was a much better cEiancc for painters than in 
Holland, and oud tl rhat hurt—but not as much as hc had cxpccied— 
and so on from the moment he camc ïnto the house unril the time he 
left with his hand ncatly bandaged and his arm in a sling. 

Th ree days later he camc back to Jet me change the bandage and 
by this time I had house-hunting on rhc brain and before he left me 
l nsked Lingelbach whether he knew of any houscs for rent anywhcre 
and he answered, “Why, yes, of coursc ! do, My father is the owner 
of the Labyrinth on the Rooien gracht—at the end of the Roozen- 
grachr, You may know him? Old David Lingelbach? He used to 
manage the Orange Tree on the Looiersgracht twenty ycars ago, the 
fitst man to buikl a labyrinth in Amsterdam. WeU, he had to break 
away severa) houscs to make room for his present place but right 
opposirc us there are tlirec houscs left, and one of them is free, at 
least half of it. 1 happened to sec it yesterday.” 

“Is the rent very high?” I asked. 

“I am going to have supper with the old man ro-night," he an¬ 
swered, “and 1 will drop in and ask and let you know to-morrow." 

The next day hc broughc me the Information I want cd. 

“It is only the left half of the house that is for rent,” hc said. “It 
bas one large room and I had almost taken it mysdf—it has a fïnc big 
window on the north and woutd have made a wonderful studio, The 
other four rooms are much smaller and there is a kitchcn and the rent 
is 150 guildcrs a year, but you may bc ablc to get it for a littlc less. 
The landlord is cal led van Leest. He lives on the premisés. I talkcd to 
him. He seetned 3 very decent sort of person—not the usual type. 
You had better go and sce him, for there are mighty few houses to 
bc had in this town nowadays.” 

I took Rembrandt out to the Roozcngracht late in the af tentoon 
of that samc day. Hendrickje said that she did not feel up to the walk 
and she remained at home, but on the corner of the Saint Antlvonie 
Lock we met Titus and my son, who wtre coming home together, 
and they went with us, 

We saw the house and we saw van Leest and we signed a lease then 
and there at a rental of 115 guildcrs a year, 
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A week later the van Rijn family moved into their new quaners. 

AH of the old friends had comributcd something to their housc- 
hold. Francen gave them four beds, Dusart contributcd the sheets and 
piilows, van den Eeckhout and Roghman looked aftcr the kitchen 
urensi Is, Suythof took care of the tables and chairs and I presen red 
him with the iargc brass chandeüer that used to hang in my own room 
which hc had used as hls studio for al most two ycars, and to which 
he had becomc vcry much attached. We rented a cart and fillcd it 
with the pictures he was working on and as many of his copper 
plates as wc had been ablc to get hold of and then wc put Hcndrickjc 
on top of it, together with Comelia (who by this time had grown big 
cnough m bc immcnsely plcascd and greatiy amused by this unex- 
pectcd trip across town), and wc drove them to their new home. 

When wc arrived, we found everything in terrible disorder, beds, 
tables, wash-basins and chairs all standing pcll-mcll in the front room 
and sheets and piilows and pots and pans filling the slccping eptarters 
in a most picruresque and disharmonious fashion. We had cxpccted 
to meet Rcmb randt on the door*step, ready to wclcomc 05, but we 
could not find him anywhcrc. 

Then 1 tcndrickje, inspcctmg her new doniain, opened the door to 
the Iargc room in the back of the house, Rcmbratidt was si icing in the 
center, riglic on rhe door, in the most uncomforrable position iniagina- 
bic, painting away for dcar life at a Iargc canvas rhat stood leaning 
againsr a barrel containing the family china. 

“Oh.' 1 he saïd, without looking up, “are yoo therc? I hope you will 
pardon me, but the Jight was so good-I thought I had better begin.” 

‘Tcs, dcar,” said Hcndrickjc, “that is quite all right.” And she 
camc back to us and quictly started unpacking the smal! sarchet con- 
taining Comclia’s c lot hes and toys. 




Chapter 3 5 

I GET REMBRAND!' AN ORDER FOR A FINAL 

PICTURE 



sketch for the hoahd dk the cloth-makers’ guild at Amsterdam 

(dhawlng) 


W H EN I return cd to Amsterdam, I heard that f Tendrickje had 
been quitc sick, that Titus was working hard, trying to con- 
vert the little front room inro au art store, and that Rem brandt him- 
self was busy with the sketches for that aUegorical picture in, the 
Iown Hall which was to find no favor in the eyes of Their Lord- 
ships and that was to find a final resting place in the rubbish corner 
of the aklemianic attic. 
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But of coursc ar that moment wc could not know all this and the 
merc fact that he was busy once more made him so happy that even 
Hendrickjc was caught in an oecasional smilc and Titus had started 
to dream once more of beraming a famous painter insread of spenti- 
ing his days as a pcddJer of pictures and bric-a-brac. 

They were dclightcd to sec me, wanted to know aJll about young 
Spinoza and whom I had met in Rijnsburg and wbat the Leyden 
profeters had said (they had said not hing, so far), and they kept me 
for dinner and told me that the house was a great success but of 
courec, the ereditors stiii conrinued coming around, trying to find 
something that miglit possibly be considered to belong tó Rem brandt 
himself (“The dothes on my back are all I have Icft," hc interrupted 
us), but the Roozengracht was far removed from the cenrer of the 
town and only thosc who really cared for them would take the 
trouble to walk that long distancc, and by the way. my friend the 
Frcnchman had comc to visie them several times but he had looked 
very UI and had come in 3 coach, accompanied by bis sailor, who had 
to support him when he climbed the stoop, but hc had made them 
promise that they would not writc to me and tel] me that hc was stek, 
and Francen had been in and he had just rerumed from Haarlem 
where he had seen Hals, old Frans Hals, l surcly knew whom they 
meant, and Hals had laughed right mcrrily when Francen had told 
him that he was a good friend of Rembrandt’s. 

“Cïvc him my regards," Frans had said, “and teil him that now I 
can call him brother. And also teil him that he was a lucky devil. 
For when he went bankmpt, some of the grandest people in town 
were proud to bc among his ereditors wfule I was sold out at the 
behest of a baker, a common, ordinary, everyday baker, whom f had 
tried to please by painting a picture of him while blowing his hom 
to teil the people that tbc fresh bread was rcady. And when I went 
btokc, all the sheriffs could find in my house were threc mattresses, 
a tablc and a chest of drawers, and he, so 1 hear, had a house as full 
of things as the pal ace of the Jate King Solomon." 

And Francen had brought other news. Hals was painting again, 
painting again although he had not done a stroke of work for almost 
twcncy ycars (he could not scïl anything anyway, so what was the 
usc:), and he wanted Rcmbrandt to come and see him, for hc had 
made a wonderful discovcry, but he was eighty years old and would 
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not be able co make usc of ir himsclf. “But teil Rcmbrandt," he had 
said, “that bciiig poor is the best thing thac can possibly happen co any 
pain ter. For if you are poor, you can’t aflford ro buy all those expen- 
sive colors you usc when you are young, when your father pays the 
biJls; and then you have goc to gcc rcsults with only two or threc pots 
of paint and it is then that you Jeam to suggest tints rat her than put 
them down in the original red and yeliow and green and blue—just 
suggest rhings—indicate them—and if you can do that and can do ie 
rcally welt, pcople will sonictimes sec what you mcan just as welt as 
they used co do beforc—when you could still afford to paint in dl 
the colors of the rainbow." And so on and so forth, for the old man 
was getting to bc a littlc vague and repeated and contradicted hi ruself 
continually, but then, he had been in the poor-house for so long, no 
wonder hc was no longer as bright as in the olden days. 

And oh, yes, they had almost forgotcen to teil me, but Crayers had 
sent word that the case of Titus against that man van Hertsbeeck, 
who had got parr of the bankruptcy moncy that rcally bdonged to 
Tirus (“Good God!" I said to myself, “Still another case? Is there 
no end to these lawsuits?”), would probably come up for a decision 
before the end of the ycar and that he was surc van Mcrtsbecck would 
have to pay Titus several thousand guilders and that would bc won- 
derful, for they still had to manage vcry skimpily , , , and so the 
cvemng went by and when at last I went home (it was ten o’clock 
and I was almost thrown into the canal by sonie plavful roisterers 
who had been evicted from old Lingdbach's labyrinth as it was long 
past elosing time)—when finaJly I went home, 1 was happier than I 
had been for a Jong time. For just ere I Icfr, H end riek je, her chceks 
flushed by feseer and her eyes wide with emcement, had drawn me 
aside into a corner of the room and had whispered: “He works all 
day long, and everything is all right." 

Indced, for the moment at least, the Fatcs that had so doggedly fol- 
lowed this poor rmn’s footsteps seemed to have wande red ofF in 
search of some fresh victim, for not only did the creditors gradually 
begin to leave him alone, but I was at last able to get him a commis- 
sion that was exact ly the sort of thing he liked to do best. 

Except for my son, I had only one rdative in the town of Amster¬ 
dam. How we happened to bc cousins, I did not know. My grand- 
mother had explamcd it to me any number of times, but ï was not 
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greatly intcrested in the man and mvariably I failcd to listen just at 
the moment when she said, “And 50 you sec, hts mothcr's sister's 
grandfather was the unclc of your farhcr’s uncle’s nephew,” or some- 
thing of the sort. But we observed a cc min outward cordiality to- 
wards each other, which rarely cxcccded the bounds of merc politc- 
ncss, and wc made it a point to cal] upon each other cvery New Ycar’s 
moming, when wc would say, “Good day, Cousin, and I hope you 
have a vcry happy and prosperous New Year.” But thac was all, for 
wc had nnthing in eommon except the accidental tic of blood and a 
dead grcat-grcai-grandfather. 

1 ’his partictilar van Loon was a few ycars youngcr than mysclf and 
a cloth manufacturer in a smal! way» But as hc was not mat ried and 
had more sparc time than most of his coi leagues, hc had been scvcral 
times clccrcd to the board of managers of the cloth-workcrs' guild 
and this year again hc was onc of the Syndics. as hc happened to teil 
me when 1 met Kim by accident on the corner of the Rokin where he 
had his store {he was also in the retail business) and where he lived 
wkh an old servant and rhree ven,' fat and vcry lazy cats. 

i congratulated hini on his new dignity and asked him, more as a 
matter of ha ving something to say than through ctiriositv. whether 
hc and his collcagucs had made sny plans yet to have their picture 
made. He said no, they hadn’t rhought about it ycr. And rhen, through 
a sudden impulse, I fouud mysclf putting both my hands on his shoul- 
ders and 1 heard mysclf bEurting out: “I have got just the man for 
you. He is a splcndid paintcr and hc won’t charge you such a terrible 
sum cithcr. When wilt you pose for himr” 

But the dried-up drapcr iooked hastily around to sec whether any 
onc could possibly have observed my unscemly behavior (he was 
most correct, and rcspcctable in all his pcrsonal dcalings) and rhen 
asked me curtly, “Who may that be, Cousin?" and I answered, “A 
man by the name of Rembrandt, Cousin,’' and he again, ‘i have 
never in my life heard of him, Cousin, and I, “That does not matter, 
Cousin. 1 will take you around to see him and rhen vou can judge 
for yourself, Cousin, Good nigbi now, Cousin, and I will cal] for you 
to-morrow at ten in the moming. 1 " 1 

God only knüws how I was ablc ro persuade this diy-as-dusc wool- 
cardcr and hb equally urunspired confrères that Rembrandt was the 
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man for rhcm, bur it is a face that I finally persmdcd them to sign a 
contract for a picture and at a vcry fair pricc. 

I was curieus to sec how Rembrandt would go to work abour tb is 
picture. It was a long time sincc hc had painted anything of the sort 
and in the mcantime, as he himself put ie to me more than o nee, hc 
had been pulled through the manglc so rcpcatcdlv that noching re- 
mained of his farmer sclt cxccpt bis skin and Kis bones and hts honcst 
homely face. Twenty years before, it had been al] the same to him 
tvhat size canvas hc needed—what son of color he used, nor had hc 
given a fig for the opinion of rhosc who in the end would be asked 
to pay for the picture. 

This time hc had to take the smallness of his studio inro considcra- 
tion* hc must be careful not to waste any of the bright lakes and the 
ex pensi ve ochers which Ti rus had boiight for him on credit and as hc 
needed moncy and needed it badly, he must be vcry considcrate of the 
feclings of his customers and give every onc of them an cqual chanec. 

I am not the best possihlc judge of paintings, but it struck me that 
Rembrandt had never come quite so neat his idcai as this time. I was 
reminded of the soincwhac incoherent message whtch Francen had 
brought back ftom Haarlem and whtch E lendrtekjc had rclatcd to me 
on the evening I retumed front Lcyden, that strange artistic lasr will 
and testament whtch exhorted the youngcr man to try and “suggest 
color*' and “to hint at things rat her than exposé them in concrete 
form and color.” 

Kvcrything in this picture was a matter of suggestion and ycr onc 
actiialty feit the prcscncc of thnse honest, commonplacc dra pers as if 
onc had been present at onc of their meetings—onc scnscJ that they 
werc sccretly vcry protid of the high office which their fcllow mem- 
bers had bestowed upon them and at the same moment one knew that 
in their heart of hearts they wc re convineed that this mach envied 
dignity had come to them entirely ïn rccognition of their ourstanding 
probity and the unimpcachable integrity of their business mom Is, 

It was the strongest picture I had ever secn, and of onc rhïng I am 
stirc, no one had ever achicved such a briJliniiC effect with the help of 
such incredibly sober means. 

I was dclighted. and the day after the picture had been hnishcd, I 
hastened ro the house on the Rnkin wherc the sign of the Pclican 
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hang out to teil dl people that this was the Drapcry Shop of Gerat»! 
van Loon and Sons (the old man was alt that remained of those 
“sons”) and I found the honorable Syndic cating his midday me al 
consisting of a bowl of lcntil soup and hc looked at me with con- 
siderable surprise, for he was not accustomed co familiarities of this 
soit, and I said: 

“Good roorning, Cousin, have you seen your picture?” 

And he answered, “Yes, Cousin, and none of us are parricularly 
impressed by it, hut wc wilï pay the man all the same.” 

And l tumed on my heel and he callcd af ter me, “Don*t you want 
to stay, Cousin, and share my mcal with me?" 

And I answered, "No, thank you, Cousin, somc other time I shall 
he dclïghted.” 

And 1 went home to tdk with my son about a new sort of saw- 
mill which Ivc wanted co construct—a saw-mill that should bc able to 
take care of three trees at the same time. llc had gone co sec one of 
our neighbors, the only wood-dealer left on the Houtgracht, and the 
man had been delighted with the plan and had told him to go nhead 
and construct a working model and very likely (if it could bc ar- 
ranged with the ca rpenters? guild) hc would let him buikl one for him 
in Zaandijk, 

The boy (hc was tallcr than 1 but my affecrion for him was so 
great that 1 could never thïnk of him excepc in terms of a child—a 
sentiment which sometimes caused considerablc difficulty between 
us)—the boy. who in his own way loved me very- dccply, notieed at 
oncc that something was wrong, 

“What bas happened, Father?" he asked. “Uncle Rcmbrandt in 
trouble again?” 

“No,” I protested, but he knew that 1 lied, 

‘Too bad.” He spoke quietly to himself, “Too bad. Uncle Rem- 
brandt is a fine fellow and I like him trcmendously, but he just bas 
no sense. ‘Who wants to go on paindng piemres when the world needs 
mills?” 

I suppose there was an answer to that qnesrion. but (for that mo¬ 
ment, at least) I must confcss I could not think of it. 
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Chapter 36 

POOR HENDRICKJE GOES TO HER FIXAL RF.ST 



TUK (><J l l)W i; [<i h kh' S FIELD (etchink) 

I NOW come to the ycars between ióÓi anti id68, when a great 
many thtngs happened, but few, I am sorry to say. thnt con- 
tribvited in any way to the happincss of cithcr myself or my friemis, 
In the fitst place, there was the sickness of Hendrickje. She had 
never quitc been well si nee abouc a ycar af ter Comclia’s birth, when 
she had caughr a cold and, refusing to stay in bed long cnough, had 
devclopcd pulmonary trouble which soon made me fear that she too 
was a candidace for an attack of phthists. Je sccmcd unbelicvablc and 
too cmcl for words. Saskia had died of this dreadful disease and now 
Hendrickje was going the same way. 

Rembrandt, who was singulariy blind to symptoms of this sorr, 
noticed nothing. He sometbnes commetitcd upon hls wife’s lack of 
appcricc and her gene ral listlcssness, mildly complained when she re- 
fused to accompany him upon one of hts walks through the desened 
Heids that surrounded hls home on all sides, but as a mie he closcd 
the sentcnce w r ith a cursory “Oh, well, she will be all right again 
soon enongh. WTicn spring comes, we will take her home for a 
change of air. That will put her back on her feet.” 

But when spring came she was much wone, and when summer 
camc she was not any better, and one day in the fall she asked me to 
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scnd for the same notary that had hclpcd hér and Titus draw up the 
agrcement about thcir little a n store, but to bc careful that hc did 
not call whcn Rcmbrandt was at home, bccause shc did not want him 
to know how badly shc feit. Shc could still walk about a bit and she 
hopcd to deceivc him about her condition until the vcry kst* 

1 fenew that on the seventh of August Rcmbrandt was going to 
takc 1 itus to sec his friend Joris de CauJIcry, who was living in The 
1 lague at that time—who had keen lilïng for several months, but who 
had now sufficiently recovercd to pay a short visit to Amsterdam to 
artend to somc private business affaire. On the seventh of that month, 
accordingly, I walkcd with Notary Listingh to the house on the 
Roozcngrachc and Hendrickje made her last will. 

Shc had little enough to leave, poor dear, but all she posscssed she 
bcqucathcJ to her daughtcr Comclia, or in case of her dcath, to her 
stepson 'I itus* Funhcrmore, she stipukted that Rcmbrandt should be 
the onh, guardian of her child and insistcd upon mcluding a para- 
graph which stated that if Tiius should inhcrit her propertv, the 
revenue of her iiivcsnncnts (such as they wcre) should be paid out 
to Rcmbrandt, who was to enjoy them until the day of his dcath. As 
shc could not wrire, she mercly made a cross at the end of the docu¬ 
ment. 1 was asked to sign roo, but just then Christben Dusart hap- 
pened to drop in with a small picture he had finished the weck before 
and which hc wantod to show' to Rcmbrandt. The notary thou^ht it 
better that Dusart should be one of the w'itnesscs than I, bécausc Rcm¬ 
brandt or Titus might otherwise think that I had been in somc way 
responsiblc for the st range stipularions of this extraordinary testa¬ 
ment which might wcll be shown to further gcncrations as a Icsson 
in loyale and unselfish devorion. One of the occupants of the ocher 
half of the house m which the van Rijns lived was the second witness, 
and got a guildcr for his trouble. 

When everything had been done according to the kw, Hendrickje 
was so exhausted that shc had to go and lie down* 

For a few weeks it seemed that she was growtng a little stronger, 
hut in October she happened to see from her window how n dronken 
vagabond tned to stab a woman who had resented his impropcr ad- 
vanccs with his clasp-kni/e, The excitement proved to be vcry bad 
for her. She went to bed and never got up again. 

She lived almost a year Jonger. She never compkmed, and until the 
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end she kcpt as busy as she could. Her Jove for Rem brandt and for 
her two children (1 itus regarded her encirely as his own mother and 
she apparcntly knew no differente between lier own child and Saskia’s) 
never waned but on the contmry grew stronger as she feit hersclf 
more and more slipping away front this world. And she was so 
strong in her determination that no onc should suffer on her account 
thac until the last moment neither Rcmbrandt nor Titus appreciated 
the serjousness of her condition. 

Onc moming Rcmbrandt found her unconscious on the hoor 
Apparcntly she had rried to get up to open a window to ger Sonic 
fresh air. She had often had attacks of choking and rhen fresh air 
had been the only thing that wou ld bring her any relicf. Titus was 
sent off as fast as his lcgs could cany him to fetch me. When I 
rcachcd the house on the Roozcngracht, I Icndrickje was dcad. 

Tfiat aftemoon we discusscd the fortheoming funcral. Rcmbrandt 
wanted to buiy her in the Old Church together with Saskia. But 
since the dcath of his firsc wifc, he had moved to the other part of the 
ciry and the law provided thar all dead pcoplc must be buried “in the 
church nearest to their most recent place of abodc.” In case the sur- 
viviug menibers of a family wished to make other plans, they were 
obliged to pay the luidere aker an extra sum for “cvery church the 
procession should pass on their way to the holy edilïcc they had 
selccted for the interment.” 

Such a procedure was out of the question; it was too costly. 

Early the next morning (it was the ijih of Octobcr, 1662) Rem¬ 
brand c sold the grave containing the remains of Saskia to a certain 
Picrer van Gecncn, who paid him cash. AVith that money he was 
ablc tbc next day to buy a grave in the South Church. And therc 
Hend riekje was buried. 

God must have been delighred to welcomc her to his Heaveo. But 
she must have been tcrribly lonely without her man and her children, 
for truly, beyond thosc, she had had no existence. 


h 
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Chapter 37 

A FORGOTTEN MAN IN A LONELY HOUSE GOES 
ON PAINTING PICTURES 


S T RANGE though ït may seem 
at fitst, Hendrickjc's death did 
nor secm ro have made a vcry dcep 
impression upon Rembrandt. Th is, 
however, was not duc to any cal- 
lousness of heart on his pan, as I 
heard somc people say—people, by 
the way, who had never met him 
and only knew from hearsay. But 
there scems to be a saturation point 
for mental su (Tering as well as for 
physical pain, and during the last 
ten years Rcmbrandr had been dealt 
such terrible and incessant blows by 
fatc rhat there was nothing now rhat scemed able to make any im- 
pression upon him whatsoever. 



CLTU. Y-HEADF.D MAN' WITH A 
WRY MOUTH (BTCIUNG) 


Aftcr the vcry indifferent receprion of the Studies hc knew rhat 
as far as his arcisric ca roer was conccmcd, there was to be no “come¬ 
back" for him. 1 te was, in the common parlancc of that day, "out of 
the running” and a “back number," 

I tried to console him once by telling him of something I had 
found in one of the old Greck wiiters, how the Athenians were run¬ 
ning a race in the Stadium and how the public, sering a man a few 
fcet bthind the vcry last of all the others, began to chide him for his 
slowness unril they discovercd that the unfonunate \ictim of their 
displeasure was so far ahead of all the others that he merely sccmcd 
to be running in the rear, while as a matter of fact, he had already 
won the prizc. But this neither amused nor interested him. He merely 
grunred a casual "Ycs” and went back to his easel. 

For hc worked vcry hard those days—enrirely too hard to please 
me when 1 Iooked at him wïth a professional eyc. He rarely left the 
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house cither du ring the day or du ring the night. He was glad to sec 
liis few rctnaining friends and was polite to them and occasionally 
lic even tried to be cordiaL But all the time his mind was clscwhcre 
and when addressed, ie took him somc time before hc rcalized that 
]ic had been spoken co and that onc cxpected an answer, Th en hc 
would smile a fecble smile and would stammer “Ycs" or “I haidly 
think 50, and would at once sink back into thosc medirations with 
vvhich he endeavored co drug his soul. 

] he Iinglish (who, whatever their fan les, are possessed of a tnuch 
richer liccraturc than we outsclves) have a proverb which says that 
kïtes rise against and not with the wind. That mav be truc but if chc 
wind tums into a hurricane and blows too strong, the stnng that holds 
the kite is apt to break and the unfortunatc kite comes tumbling 
down and is smash cd to picces on the ground. 

Rembrand: came of a strong breed of men, His father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather (not to speak of hls maternal ancestors) 
had foiaght their way through the great rebdlion and had lived to teil 
[hc talc. 1 hey had been the sort of pcoplc that would never bend, 
but e\ en the hardest iron wtU break if it is exposed to too severc a 
blow. Somecimes when 1 saw Rcmbrandc late at night, his short squat 
figure (much too stout around the hips on account of his Jack of 
cxcrcïse) scratehing away at somc copper plate by the liglit of a 
single candlc (the wholc family sat and worked or read by the light 
of oiie single candle—they could not afford more), I wonde red how 
long it would be before the crash came. 

I tried to com incc hitn that he must take at least one short walk 
cvery day but he said, "Ne, I am too busy" 

I tried to persuade him that hc ought to go out of tenor and visit his 
friends-that it would be good for his pamting and hls etching if he 
refreshed lus mind once m a whilc by an cvening of Jaughtcr and 
jest, but he mcrely shook his head and replied: "No, it eau c be done. 
I am too busy." 

Thcn 1 made a pnint of walking across the town whenever the 
sim was shinmg and the wcathcr was fine and knocking at the door 

T 1 ^ g ° tdl > ,OUr fathcr that 1 am to"rake him for 
a stroLL And in less than a minutc Titus would be back with the 

message: hather is sorry but hc is too busy righc now. He wants to 
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know whether you won’t come in and sit in the studio while he 
finishes something hc is doing." 

And I would find him busy with his sketches for still another pic¬ 
ture of Haman’s downfall and disgrace, a subject which scemed to 
occupv his mind a great deal in those days and of which ï have scen 
him start and finish at least three fuU-sizcd pictures. 

He rardy spoke of his work in those days hut everything he did 
was in a minor key, Gone wcre the days of the laughing cavalier and 
of Saskias and Hcndrickjes, dressed up Uke the ladies-m-waïting of 
those merry forcign queens, 

In his bare iittlc house the re was nothing le ft that could serve as a 
fitting background for such scenes of gayety. And as hc had never 
read much, and considered the pursuit of m e re literature a rat her 
scandaleus waste of time, his choice of subjects was ncccssarilv 
limited and he had to fall back upon the memories of his childhood 
days and those wcre of course rcstricted to the Biblical incidents of 
which his mother had cold him when he was a smail boy. 

But the Christ he paitited was not the handsome young propher of 
his Italian rivals, prcaching the good tidings among the sun-baked 
bouldcrs of some Palcstine HUI. No, it was invariably tlie man of 
sorrows-Christ being scourged-Christ bidding farewcll to his fol¬ 
io wcrs-Chtist standing in deep thought before the wal Is of the Tem- 
plc! And the other problems that filled his mind until he had co rid 
hiniself of this obscssion by recouming them in the form of pictures— 
all of those had to do with that fceling of doom, that sense of futility, 
and that defiant air of hopelcss rebellion which had dcscendcd upon 
him the moment hc had walked for the last time out of his house in 
the Anchome Brcesrmat. 

Of ten I have sat in his studio and have watched him for hours while 
he was busy with his paintsng. And every time again I have been re- 
minded of a picture he had painted ycars before when he was sttll 
quitc young. of Samson threatening his father-in-Iaw who had cheatcd 
him—the strong man who, for reasons which he has not been able to 
fathom (of which, as a matter of fact, hc is totaily unconscious), has 
been struck whac hc considcrs an unfair blow, and who defies Face— 
who thumbs his nosc at Providencc-shakes his fist at the Deity him- 
self, and with boy-like bravado shouts: "All right! 1 will show you! 
I will show you! ” 






Cl IRIS T AT THE COLUMN (pAIN'TIXg) 


For he was showmg them. He was showing them wkh a vcngeance. 
ïn that shabby room in a meao house on the Roozcngracht, such 
miracics of color were now being performed that the world for ages 
to come wUl sic beforc them in stupefied silence and will say: “Be- 
yond that point, no man could go without lifting himsclf to the rank 
of the gods,” 
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&AMSOV THREATENING ïilS FATH En-Ef-LAW (PAINTINC) 


Providcd fhac juv of these picture® wou ld srurvive long enough to 
allow mankind to catch up with their maker. And thac to me seetned 
highly doubefut. For norhing Rem brandt finished during those days 
was ever sold. And where tlicy are at present, only a ycar aftcr hls 
death, I cöiild not possibly teil. A praying pilgrim he painted during 
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that time l saw only a few months ago in a pawn-shop in Leydcn and 
ir was hanging between a chcap fiddlc and an old pair of sailor’s 
trousers. What hos happened to the others, I do nor fcnow, but I have 
my fcars. An intelligent art-dcalcr with an eye to his grandsons 1 
fortune would have hired himself a storc-house and would have filled 
it with the picturcs of Rcmbrsndr finished during the period he lived 
on the Rjpozengracht, and which hc was unable co scl] for half a 
guiidcr or even less. 

But why expeet such foresight among the vultures of the worid 
of art? 



SKETCH (DttAWÜÏG) 
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Chapter 38 


REMBRANDT HAS ONE MORE PUPIL 



THE GOOT) SAMAS1TAN (DKAWJNC) 


B Y THE end of '64 it becamc clear that RcmbnruU wou KI not 
bc able to affaxd the rent of the Roozcngrachc house any longer 
and that he would have to Jook for chcapcr quartere. Titus found a 
place just arnund the corner and the whole family oncc more pulled 
up stakes and w ent to live on the Lauriergracht. Thcrc rhey had only 
three rooms and in cvery one of them the light was bad. Tc was rhen 
that Titus thoughc of the possibilities of ha ving his fat her do some 
book Uluscrations which would probably bc more lucrative rhan 
painting pictures. 

He went co a publisher but the publisher had probably bcard of 
the failure of the etchings which Rcmbrandc had submitted for 
Mcnasseh’s book on Nebuchadnczzar and would not listen to the 
plan. 

“If only your fachcr knew someching abour stcel-engcaving, then 
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I would hare a job for him ” And Titus in hls eagcmess to get his 
father an order (any order at all), had answered, “But my father 
is onc of the best sted-engravers the re are in town. Jusr give him a 
chancel” 

The publisher had agrecd, Would Mr. van Rijn please engrave a 
picture of Jan Anionidcs van der Linden aftcr a portrait that Abra¬ 
ham van den Tempel had painred of him half a dozen years before? 
Rembrandt said that hc would. But he was an ctchcr and nor an cn- 
graver and the experiment ended as disastrously as that of the Neb- 
uchadnczzar book he had donc ren yeais before. And Rembrandt 
was once more at the mcrcy of his crcditors. 

Although I was no longer rich in thuse days, 1 would have been 
ddighted to help him but he would not hcar of ir, “You have troublc 
enough of your own,” he invariably answered when I talked of tak- 
ing over some of the burdens of his houschold, “and I am stiil strong 
enough to take care of my chüdrcn myself." 

He was immenseiy plcascd when onc day a young man who said 
that his name was Am de Gelder asked to hc allo wed to become his 
pupil. De Gelder, who then must have been abour twenty ycars of 
age, hailed from the town of Dordrecht and was a pupil of that 
Samuel van Hoogstraten who short ly aftcr the English war had 
moved to England wherc it was said that hc had donc very wdl and 
had beenme quitc a rich man. As van Hoogstraten too had for a short 
white worked in Rcmbrandt's studio, the old man feit touchïngly 
gratcful and dc Gelder pro vod to hc not only an apt student but a 
kind and loyal friend, which Rembrandt had not been able to say 
of all of his pupüs. 

But unfortunatcly I w as not able to sec touch of Rembrandt during 
this period. For wc we re nn the brink of another war with England 
and 1 W35 obliged to spend the greater part of my time in The 
Hagtic, so as to bc at rhe beek and" cal] of My Lord the Penskmary, 
w T ho was about to vetuure forth upon the most daiigerous but, as it 
proved to be, the most glorious ad venture of his entirc ca teer. 
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THE RETURN üK THE PfttïSïJCAL SOS (PA(XTINC) 



Chapter 39 

AND STILL REM BRANDT CONTINUES TO PATNT 



A.VD STILL RKMÜHANDT OONTlNVES TO PAINT (dKAWLNG) 

I RETURNED to Amsterdam in the jatter half of August. His 
Lordship the Pensionary had sent me a very flattering letter in 
which he expressed his gratirude for my services and commented upon 
the fact that during the entire expedition we had lost only fifty men. 
Rut this was not so much due to my sklU as a surgeon and to the or- 
ganization of the medical corps (for which, to a ccrtain degree, I 
had indeed been responsible), as to the fact that the English in their 
panic (their country had not been invadcd for almost stx centuries) 
had rendered only a very limited rcsistance. 

I was mustered out at Texel and from there hired a boat to Enk- 
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huizen, from whcncc I made the rest of the voyagc on foot, finding 
it agreeabJe to take a little excrcisc aftcr so many months of close 
confinemcnr on board a war vessel. L hired a man to row me across 
the Y and walkcd home rhrough the twüight, happy to be on cc more 
among my own people and fïücd with a deep sense of pridc when 1 
contemplarcd rhe magnificcnt stone houscs and pa hees that had been 
going up during the last four years and that had been built in spite 
of a vcry costly war, 

My son was not at home. The excellent Jantje, who had kept 
cverything spiek and span during my absence, explaincd that hc had 
probably gone courtmg, For the fitst time I realized with brutal dar- 
iry how old 1 had grown. It secmed a few days ago that I had looked 
at this ungainly bundle of pink flcsh, saying to myself, “Good God! 
wiU that ever grow up into a human being?" And now, hut for the 
gracc of God, I might at almost any moment stand reveakd as a 
grandfather. But befone I had been nble to develop these frightening 
meditations to their fullcst possibilitics, Jantje handcd me a letter, 
adomed with a big seal, which I recognized as the arms of Amsterdam 
and which, so she told me, had been delivered only that moming* 

I opened It. 

Thcir Lordships the Burgomasrcre informed me that in view of the 
“outrageous rebel liousness” which had caused the destruction of my 
property, they had voted to grant me the fitst part of my indemniry, 
Thirty thousand guilders in cash awaircd my plcasure at the Town 
Trcasury any time I cared to cal) with two witnesses who would be 
able to idemify me, 

I was drcadfully tired from my long and unaccustoroed walk, but 
without bothering to get my hat I rushed out of the door and ran as 
fase as my old heart would permit me to the house on the Laurier¬ 
gracht. Rem brandt had retired to Kis workshop. Titus was in the 
front room with Comelia, ordering a number of ctchings which they 
were hanging on strips that had been stretched across the Windows, 
that they might dry during rhe nïghr. They were dclighted to see me 
and at once took me to the studio where Rembrandt lay awakc on a 
narrow cot, 

"Look who is hete," Titus shoured. But aïl Rcmbrandt answered 
was, "Pleasc take away that candlc, The light hum my eyes." Th en 
hc reeognized me and tried to get up, I badc him not es'ert himself 
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and took possession of the only chair I could find. Titus and CorndLa 
sat dow n on rhc si de of the cot. As soon as I had bccnme a little more 
accustomed to the darkness of the low-ceilinged room, 1 examined 
my old friend a little doser. His eyes Jookcd bloodshot and hc scemcd 
to have trouble breathing. Hc was in bad shape. 

“Rcmbrandt." 1 said, “I have comc with good news for you and 
for the childrcn, I have got back part of my money. Now, what can 
I do for you?” 

Irealizcd that rhis had not been a very tactful way to approach the 
subject, but in my cmhusiasm. I had bWed out the first thing that 
came to my rnind, But there was no immediate reply, Finally, a very 
tired voïce said f “Nothing. It is too late.” And ihcn I realizcd how 
rcrribly he had aitcred during the three months I had not seen liim. 
And I began agnin, and rhis time a little more carefully, to cxplain 
that soon I wou ld be amply providcd with funds and that I wanted 
Rcmbrandt to sharc in my good fortune. But nothing seemed any 
longcr able co make an impression upon him. We sat there, the four 
of lis, during the greatcr part of the night and finally Rcmbrandt was 
able to formulatc a wish, 

**If it would not be asking too much of you,” he told me, “I would 
like very much to go back to the house on the Roozcngracht, It had 
such excellent light and this place is so dark that I am af raid I shai] go 
blind if I have to work another six months irv this dark ccllar.” 

Th en hc cxcused himseJf. ”If you don’t mind, I would like to try 
and go co sleep now, I lie awake the greater part of cvety night and 
to-morrow I must be up early. I want to start work on my Prodiga] 
Son, Titus thinks he has found sorne one who wants to buy it,” 

He reachcd out his hand which was covered with paint and a little 
shaky. “Pleasc don't think I am not grateful,” he said. “I am dceply 
gratcful. But I am very tïred and I have not seen any one for so long 
that I am not much good at conversation nowadays.” And hc pulled 
his blankets over his head and tumed his face towards the wall. 

1 remained talking to Titus and Comelia for a few minures bef o re 
I went home. 

“No," Titus said, “you must not think that things are as bad as hc 
imagmcs them to bc, I have got my moncy at last, I mcan that sharc 
in my father’s house. Crayers had to go to the Suprème Court to get 
it but the judges found for us, and a few months ago van HertsÈccck 
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was told to pay me on pain of bcing senteneed ro jail if he shnuld 
keep me wauting. You know, it was half of the money that was paid 
for fathcr’s house when the courts sold it to pay his dehts. It is quite 
a sum—almosr 5,000 gmlders” 

“Congrarulations," and ï shook the young man warmly by the 
hand. “And what do you meati to do with it?” 

Mc looked at me a little sheepishly, “I think I will use it to get 
marcied," he answered. 

“And who is the Jucky girl?” I asked. 

“Magdalena van Loo. Shc lives on the Singel with her morher, I 
will bring her around to sec you to-morrow ” 

1 tumed to Comclia, who was green with sleep. “And you, my 
darlingI said, “you too will soon say good-by to us to get married, 
wün’t you?" 

She shook her head with that wisdom that scems to be part of those 
children who have spent their carliest ycars without the society of 
their own contemporarics and solcmnly answered, "No, Uncle jan, 
ï am never going to Jeave you, 1 am always going to stay right herc 
with father." 

And the poor girl meant it. 
















TiTLS (PAINTINC) 



Chapter 40 

TITUS MARRIES 

I AM teaching the end of 
my story. 

VVhy dweil tipon the inis- 
ery of thosc last years? 

Yes, rinancially Rembrandt 
was a grcac deal better off 
tlian beforc. Titus had got 
hold of his five thousand 
guildets, which hc adminis- 
tered carcfully, al most penu- 
riotrsly, for hc knew from 
snd pc ram al ex penen cc what 
poverty meant and he now 
had a wifc of his own to sup- 
port. 

As for the wifc, the Icss 
saïd the bette r. Shc was of 
thk hope num (mawikc) cqua] age with Titus-they 

both had celebrared their 
twen ry-sc een rh birthdays jast beforc thev we re tnarrïed. And shc 
too had inherited a few thousand guilders from her father and would 
get a few thousand more when her mother died. 

Bur shc was a person without any charm or any color. Shc feit 
convineed that she could have donc a great deal hetter if shc had only 
tried a littlc harder. She tolerated her farherdn-law (who pa int cd a 
magnificent likeness of her and Titus which shc did not likc as it 
made her look a littlc too old), and shc was patroni/Jngiy plcasant to 
her half-sisrcr-m-law, whom she callcd a bastard behind her back. 
Was Titus in love with her? 
ï never was able to discover. 

He seemed fond of her in a quïet soit of way, but T feit that hc 
would have married alniost any one who had taken the troublc to set 
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lier cap at him. Like most men who are p redes: ined to die young of 
pulinonary troublc, hc had streng se.vual desires. Bur bcing a ven* 
dutiful son and sinccrely devoted to his father, hc had suppressed all 
such longings as long as he was rcsponsiblc for the welfare of his 
famiiy, 

Now that he was at last ablc to afford a wife of his own, the in- 
evitable happencd and whar that incvitahle was, most peoplc wilt 
know even if they have not been trained for the mcdical professiom 

During the whole of that year I was very busy with the plans for 
my new infiimary. I had no intention of giving up my scarch for a 
more effcctive merhod of bringing about a state of artificial uncon- 
sciousness when people had to submit to an operarion. Bur the regular 
hospitals remained elosed to me as before and I had to have a place 
of my own if I wanted to make any progress, 

One evening, early in September of the year *68, Rebecca Wiflems, 
an old servant who took care of Rembrand t’s houschold now that his 
son was married, camc to me tjuite late with a note sïgned by 
Comelia. Shc asked me to come at once to Titus T house on the Apple 
iMarket, as her brother had been suddenly taken ill and seemed in a 
had way. 

When I arrived, he was uneonsdous from loss of blood. He had 
suffered an interna! hemorrhage and [ knew that he was doomed. He 
ral lied a little towards moming, but died during the afternoon. 

Rembrandt w'as present. He sat in a corner of the room. Comelia 
and Rebecca took him back to the Roorcngracht. He was sick for two 
weeks afterwards and could not arrend the funera! of his son. 

When Comelia, crying to cheer him up, told him that Magdalcna 
expected a baby, hc shook his head. 

“Merely some onc dse for me to losewas his only comment. 

He had reached the end of his strength and courage, and he knew 
it. 
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Ckapter 4 1 

I READ A FINAL CHAPTER ÏN GENESIS 



THE PAAÏKK ( DRAW | Nu) 

B UT somchow or orher, af ter a few months, hc scemed to rally. 

Ac least, he tried to painc again, But when he had sar in front 
of his easel lor forry or fifty minu ces or so, he used to comptain of 
pains in his back. He tried to do some etching whïle lying in bed, but 
hts eyes had grown so weak that they no Jonger could stand the strain 
of that sort of werk. 
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In the end he mercly puttcrcd around in his studio for a couplc of 
hours cvery moming and thcn went back to his cot. He rarely un- 
drossed but slept in his old pamt-covered smock, like a soldier who is 
desperate but who wants to die in hamess. 

In the monch of Atarch of the nest ycar, his first grandchild was 
bom. It was a girl and it was ca 11 cd Titia aftcr her father. We thought 
that it Wüuid do him good if he actcndcd the baptism, and he finally 
aliowed himsclf to be petsuaded. But hc could hardly stand on his 
feet during the short ccremony and his hands shook so scverely when 
hc tried to writc his name that Frans van Bijlert, the other f itness, 
had to help hun. 

ï used to drop in cvery other day to teil him the Li test news and 
cheer him up by little bits of lucal gossip which ofcen sccm to divert 
the sick. He was poütely grateful, but answered little in return. 

Once or twicc he asked aftcr Saskia, as ïf she had still been alivc. 
and occasion ally he mentioned H end riekje. 

She was a good girl/ hc used to say. “She was very good to me 
and to the boy. If it had not been for her, I don’t know what we 
wou ld have donc.” 

I sometimes asked him whether hc wanted me to rcad to him, but 
he said no, he had so much to think about. 

And then one evening in Octobcr of the year '69, when I was sït- 
ring by his bedside (hc had not been able to get up for about a 
fortnight), hc surprised me by asking that I ger him the famïly 
Bible. It was in Comelia’s room and when I ealled to hcr T she broughr 
it and put it on the rable. 

I wish you would rcad me that story about Jacob,” he said. 
“Do you know where to find it-the story of Jacob wrestline wirh 
the Lord?” 

I did not know where to find it, Comelia remembered that it was 
somewhere in Genesis. I tumed the leaves until ï foimd the name 
Jacob and then scarched up and down the pages until I came to the 
passage which he seemed to have in mimi. 

\es,” he nodded, “that is it. Where Jacob wresdes wïth the 
Lord, Now rcad that to mc. Jtist that and nothing clse.” 

And I rcad: 

“ ‘And Jacob was left alonc; and there wncstled a man with htm 
until the breaking of the day. 
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“ ‘And whcn he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of 
joint, as he wrcstkd with him. 

" ‘And he said. Let mc go, for the day breaketh. And he said, l 
will not let thee go, cxccpt thou bless me. 

“ ‘And he said unto him, Whit is chy name? And he said, Jacob, 

** 'And he said, Thy name shall be caIIcd no more Jacob, but Israël; 
for as a Princc hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed.’ ” 

But whcn I had got that far, the sick man stirrcd and i stopped 
rcading and looked at him and I saw him slowly lift his right hand 
and hold it close to his eyes and look at it as if it wc re sortie thing 
curious he had liever obscrveJ beforc. And then his lips moved and 
vcry softly I heard him whisper: 

"And Jacob was left alonc. And there wrestlcd a man with him 
until the brcaldng of the day . . . there wrestlcd a man with him un- 
til the breaking of the day . . . but he did nor give in and fought 
back—ah, ycs, he fought back—for such is the will of the Lord— 
that wc shall iiglir back ... that we shall wrcstlc with him until the 
breaking of the day.” 

And then, with a sudden effort, he tri cd to raisc himself from his 
piJlow, but could not do it and he stared at mc in a hclpless sort of 
way as if asking for an answer that he knew would never comc. 

“And he said, Thy name shall be callcd no more Jacob but Rcin- 
brandt,” and while his gnarled old fingers, still covcrcd with the 
stains of ink and paint, feil back upon his breist, “for as a Princc 
hast tliou bad power with God and with men, and hast prevailed— 
and hast prevailed unto the last . . , alone . . . but hast prevailed unto 
the last.” 

But whcn Comclia a moment later looked at me with questioning 
eyes and said, “Th ank Heaven! for now he is asleep ” 1 went up to 
her and took her by the arm and answered, “Thank Heaven, ïndeed, 
for now he is dead." 


EPTLOGUE 


BY A DISTANT DESCENDANT 

If Doctor Jan had not been killed during the battle of Kijkduin and 
had Jivcd a few years longer, Eiu wou IJ have sccn the name of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn complerdy disappear from the face of the eartlt. 

U'ithin less than a fortnight aftcr Rembrandt’s dcath, the body of 
Magdalcna van Loo, the widow of Titus t was gentlv lowcrcd into a 
grave in the West Church, rot far away from that of hts own. 

As for Comelia, on the third of May of the ycar 1670 slie married 
one Comelis Suythof, a young painter who could not make a living 
at his art and who thar saine ycar sailed to Java on the good ship 
Tulpenburg and went co Work for the East India Company. 

fhen on Saint Nicliolas day of the ycar 1673, Comelia gave birth 
to a son who was duly baptized and rcccivcd the name of Rem- 
b randt Suythof and who apparently died shortlv afterwards. Five 
years later, another son was bom to the couplc, Hendric Suythof. 
W hat became of the parents, we do not küow. 

A few years more and they disappeared from view as completely 
as if they had never existed. 

Titia, the daughtcr of Ticus and Magdalcna van Loo, lived a little 
longer, but only a very little. Whcn she was sevcntccn years old, she 
marricJ the youngest son of her guardian, a ctrtain Frans van Bijlcrt, 
who was in the same business as his bcrtcr-known collcague, Kilian 
van Rcnssclaer, although his shop was in a less fashionable pan of 
die town, on the Klovcnicrs Burgwal. They had a rafr of childrun, 
whose funeral notices are duly rccordcd in the mortuary books of 
the Mest Church which soon became a sort of gcncral receptade for 
(hose who had a drop of Rembrandt blond in chcir veins. 

But ere slie herseïf died, in the year 1725, Titia could sttll have 
read the following cstimacc of her grandfather's work in a book that 
was considered the Standard of good taste for al! thost who had gen¬ 
eed aspirations Ju ring the firn quarter of the eighteenth century: 

*'ln hls effort to attain a mellow manner, Rcmbrandr van Rijn has merciy 
succecded m achieving an effect of rortenness. The vulgat and p rosai v 
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aspccts of a subject were the only oncs he was capabJc of noting and with 
his Sü-called red, and yellow rones. he set the fatsl example of shadows so 
hot that they secm aenially aglow and of colotS that appcar to lic like 
Liquid mud on the canvas.” 

The man rcsponsible for this picce of poetic prose was a paintcr 
by the name of Gcrard de Laircsse, bom in the town of Liége in 
Rclgium in the year of mcrcy 1641. He had studied the rudiments 
of his trade in his father’s studio, and then leaming "where the big 
money was” (that expression, alas, is as old as the Pyramids or cider), 
he had moved to Amsterdam, where he had covcrcd endlcss tui les of 
patiënt canvas with allegoricai representations of whatever subjects 
we re suggested by his patrons. 

For a moment there had been danger of his fali from grace, for, as 
he modestly confessed in his “History of Painting,” he himself had 
been tempted to rry Rcmb randt van Rijn’s style of painting but 
soon he had recognized his mistakc and had abjured “these ertorS and 
had abandoned a mnnner thar was cntirely based upon a deiusion.” 

There it stands for every one to read: “Rottenness of effect... the 
fatal cjtampie of shadows that were so hot as to appear to be aglow 
. . . vulgar and prosaic aspects of every subject . .„ coiors that ap- 
peared to lic like liquid mud on the canvas ... a marnier founded on 
a de!iision.” 

A funcral in an unknown gr ave—a half-open coffin from whieh 
the boncs had been removed and thrown on the ruhbish-pile . „ . an 
undischarged bankmpt until this very day . . . as it was in the bc- 
ginning .,, is now and probably ever wiU bc ... avorld without end, 
Amen. 
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. . . to ghe thcnt beattty for ashes, the oit of joy for 
mottrmng, the garments of praise for the spirit of heavincss. 
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